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ADVERnSEMENTS. 



Vi. lUmnei'jg €ibint( eEftlopmia. 



CoHsiDZBiiBLE frogtets having been made in this work, the pub- 
lishers wish U> direct the stten^on of the public to the advantages 
by which it is distinguished from other siniilar monthly publicatio 

It is not intended that the Cabinet Cyslopsdia shall form 
intetmitiable series, in which any work of interest which may p 
sent itself &om time to time can claim a place. Its sulgects 
classified according to the usual divisions of literature^ science and 
art. Each division is distinctly traced out, and will consist i ' 
determinate number of Tolumes. Although the precise eiten 
the work cannot be fixed with ceitainty, yet there is a limit wF 
' be exceeded; and the subscribers may look tbrward to 
within a reasonable time, of a complete library of insti 
lement, and generdi reference, in the regular form i 
popular Cyclopedia. 

llie several classes of the work are — 1, Natural Philosophy; 

the Useful and Fine Arts; S, Natural History; 4, Geography; 
5, Politics and Morab; 6, General Literature and Criticism; " 
History; 6, Biography ; 9, a General Dictionary of Reference, 

Volumes have been already puhiiahed in most of these classes, 
and the sutiscribers will easily perceive how they will arrange them- 
selves when the work is completed. 

In the more abstruse and technical departmenls of knowledge, an 
attempt has been made to convey to the reader a general acqus' 



nee with these subjects by the use of plun and bmiliar language, 

' ' ~md well.eiecuted engravings, and copious eiomples 

ons, token &om ohjecls and events with which every 



le is acquainted. 

The Ibllowing are the Volumes published, and in immediate pre- 
paration : the Buhjects thus marked (*) are complete :- 



. _ .UHDS (•), One 

by T. C. GntUD. 

r 8wi«kl.»d(»),0mV 
OuTLiNis or HiiToaT i 



(•), Three Volomtl, 
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Dr. Lardne. 
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I Cgclopixdia, coiUinueU. 



MUCBINICII (•], On* VDl™t. By 
ipl. Kittr and Dr. LirdDer. 
A>THONO¥i(>J,On<VoJunie. By 

OrTica (•), One Volmne. B; Sh 

CHBHKTiivf*), One Voloin*. Bj 

Uhitjd Stwm'ofAmebica {•), 

MtHITlMI DllCOTEKT (■), Thrtt 

ThiChi 

CH«"i«n 
Vnliinu 
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LI H>NI 
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ivHiin 



fl.Vol. 1. 

I('),On. 



SirN.H.Nkolx.K.C.M.G. 



V. O.R.GIeij 

IKTI. MlNUF, 



VOLUMES TO BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED. 
Dec. 1. History of Middle Ages, VoL 2. Bythe Author of (he 

History of Spain and Portugal. 
Jan. 1. History of the Church, Vol. 2. By the Hey. H. Stebbing. 
Feb. J. History of the Decline of Ciiiliia^ou in Europe. By 
J. C. L. de Sismondi. 
VOLUMES IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 
History of Ireland. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Preliminary Discourse on Natural History. By W. Swainson, 

F.L.S., &c. 
A Treatise on the Cotton Manufacture. By Andrew Urc, M. D. 
History of the Moors. By Rohert Soulhoy, Poet Laureate. 
Treatises on Arithmetic and Geometry. By Dr. Lardner. 
Treatise on the Manutkctures in Metal, 3d and concluding Tolume. 
A Treatise on General Geography, in 5 Vols By W. D. Cooley, 

Esq. Mem. Geog. Soc. 
A History of Greece. By' the Rev. C. Thirlnall, T.C.Cambrii 
A History of Rome. 
History of Natural Pliilo.«ophy, from the earliest periods to 

present time. By B. Powell, M. A., Savillian Professor of 

Mathematics, Oiford. 
Preliminary Discourse on the Art! and Manufiiotures. By the 

Baron C. Dupin. 
TreaO'seon Geoli^y. Bythe Rer. W. D. Conybcare, F.R.S. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By M. Blot, Memb. Inst France. 
History of France from the Restoration of ihe Bourbons. By 

T. B. MacauUy, Esq. M.P. 
Lives of eminent Literary and Scientific Men. By Soulhey, 

Brewster, Montgomery, &c. 
Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol 2. 
Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, Vol. 2. 
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£)i, HaiDnei's Cabinet CEtlopelia. 



CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



PROSPECTUS. 

This important diviaioD of the C^clopsdia being now in a fonrord 
state of prepaTB^an, the Edilur has consideied it tigM to lay befbie 
the Subscribers and the public the details of the pLm which he has 
thought it advisuble to adopt. As originally intended, the sulgi 
Natural History will be comprised in about 17 volumes. Il 
the design of the Editor to have distributed the subjects ol 
series among aconsiderable number of emincntNaturalistSiwh . _ 
been prevailed on to undertake them ; but it was subsequently 
found a matter of almost insuper^le difficulty to bring so many 
indiyiduals into that degree of co-operation, and that unity of design, 
irhich were deemed essential to the excellence of the performance. 
The eieculiun of the series has therefore been confided to iniUvi- 
dusls moiG limited in number, but not less eminent in scientific 
reputation. By this means, the work has lately advanced so fest 
towards its cobipIetioB that its publication will be speedily com- 
menced, and trill be continued at short and regular intervals. 

The plan of the work, and the style of its eiecution, will be in 
strict accordance with the principles laid down in the original pr<v 
spectus of the Cyclopsdia. Ilie oliject of the Editor and his a&so- 
ciates will be, as there stated, " to present the science in a form 
which shall be universally intelligible ; to render it attractive to the 
general reader, yet at the same time to inculcate aound principles; 
and by transfiising through the whole work a philosophic spirit, not 
only to stimulate the diffusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone 
* the public mind, and to awaken a taste for the contemplation of 

The series will consist of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and 
eology. 

To Zoology will be devoted about fourteen volumes ; this par 
of the work haa been prepared by Mr. Swainson, with the eicep 
tioa of the volume on Man, which bos been written by Di 
Roget. In order to render the treatises equally attractive to th 
general reader, and to the philosophical Zoologist, it is proposed t 



Cabinet <^ Naturat Wston/, ccratmued. 

devote one half of each treatise to a general surve; of the sutgect u. 
' ' h it ia specially approprialed. In this, the leading natural divi- 
will be pointed out ; the most remarkable facts connected with 
economy, ubcb, and geographical dislribution, will be stated ; ant* 
those analogies distinctly noted, by which they are represented ii 
other divisions of nature. The other half, vill contain a systemati< 
classification, in which the larger groups, and in most instances ai 
the genera, will be arranged ocoording to the natural system. Where 
any new fiurts are given, upon which important or general i. 
ences are founded, the reader will be r^erred to the authoi 
>n which they depend. 

A volume wiil be devoted to Botany ; one to Mineralogy, which 
is in preparation by BIr. Levi ; and another to Geology', which has 
Iwen undertaken by the Rev. W, D. Conybeare. 

The whole series will be copiously illustrated and embellished by 
■rood cuts engraved by Branaton, from original drawings, prepared 
by the authors themselves and by Mr. Thomas Landseer, such draw- 
ings bdng almost invariably made from nature. 



OLoQT. — 14 Vols. VoL I. Preliminary Essay. 

II. Principles of Classification. Hie 

Natural System. Geography of 
Animals. 

III. Conchology. 

IV. Quadrupeds. 

V. Birds. 

Tl'l 1 Fopu'B' Introduction to Id 
VIIL Reptiles, Fish, Polypes, &a. 



h.\ 



Mr. Swainson, and 
arrangement of Insects, i J, O. Westwood, 
* Esq. F.L.8. &o. 



Habits and Ins 



Menageries. 

XIII. Taxidermy, Bibliography, &c. &c. ) 

XIV. Man. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S.&e. 
BoiAHT. 1 Volume. 

MiHKaii.oai. — 1 Volume. By Armond Levi, F.6.S. &c. 
Geoloot. I Volume. By Rev, W. D. Conybeare, F.R.i 
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THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. 

The piiaciple of issuing useful informalJOD at Ibe lowest pos^ble price 
liar order the ie|nnle Fiipiei gr Ihe Tracts la pnbUsbcd. A conrnion 
line" (rCPIn injury; b'nl the proper order it liable to be deiilijed, and 

iltf , The principle ii, ot eoniie, equally applicable to inniie. pinu, and 

■ndil the affiled retail price*: — 

Inn Haider. Bnut Bolder, 

DEaTOcTiTO,IOrtlieMliT»r,(iid9imlIar *. d. i. d. 

PablicallDui. Pamphleli, &c 3 

Pot Fulio, ro'r Penny HaeaiiLe and cV- 

(lonHlla, S»anlayMa«ii1iK,&i:. ...4 

FouuciF Folio, for FarllameDlary Pa- 

DoDDLi Fooiio.p, (Or the Mori of the 
Snciely (or the Dlffoiioa of DurDl Knon- 
ledge,I>rmr>,&c Bl) 90 

STIFF BEARDS AND THIN SKINS 1 

riEMEN troubled with the above, will do weU lo try MECIIl'S 
MAGIC RAZOR STROP and PASTE, "hich Ihey em have procnr-' '- 

I p'roGl ii allDwed by him lo the retail ihopkeepcr. TbOH at St., Si. 
., Hid ISt. ire tliongly recommended, beiDK very large. The exlm 

lieSll, and olhen going to far 'flit allDOtt amuiine ]) lo ity IheyTiave jnpplied 

iiS tt!it'av«id pain andTncM.enk'nfe''." Sh"p airf Tar'hoose, SfLe'sdeoh^l 
Elnel (fonr doon froio Cornhill), London ; Maoutaclory, IS.CambridKC ~ " 
Hilt Bud. A iplendid atoortnient ol raHlr^ peoknivei, table cnllery, ic 
drCHlne caiei, work baiei, vriline dc>l(>, tea caddiet, hlHIard aod bB{ 
libtet, dratl and cheii men, backgammoii bnardt, brmhei, coidIh,, pern 

MINERAL SUCCEDANEIIM FOR FILLING DECAYED 
TEETH and INCORRODIBLE ARTFICIAL TEETH.— Mont. UAILAN 
and SONS, Se^eon-Der>il»tt, No. 3i, Great Rntiell-glreet, Bloomibarv. coa- 
tlnee to restore Decayed Teeth with their celebrated MINERAL StJCCE- 
DANEUM, applied wiihobl beat or pr«giuit; they aim fatten looie Teeth, 
wbelher arising from age or rrom the use of calomek Artiflclal and Natnral 
Teeth fited, from one to a complete let, Hilhoul wiret or other liBatoret, 
warraDled (or matlicatlon and attlealation. Charge! at in Patii. 



THE L©IM1B)0IR11 LDTED^MV ©^^ETTE, 

AdiI JoarDsl or Bdlei Leilm. Art>, Sci«acei, &c. 
in e"ry"hs^, from'uie'sf.-shill^g'MoDThly "Ih *I^lnl.y Veekly,">liet.i™ 

more decidedly tD meril IKe high and dalleriii; dlillnfllDD xhidi fan rewarded 
Its eienioni and coofinned Jt> videl; exleDded Ipaaeacc. In 1832, 

NuiLi 1 THomiND Ygt-uim wikb iiip««Tiii.i,r Ritibwid 

iiTUHK^Or'tHi tihb, pisHd irilGoDt in eirlyont tigniflupt record In il> 
rtpWIy .occeediog Nnmbcrt. 

"'^"^ Ohibinil Pipiia, of * lively ctaaracUr; 

Chiticii""'ii ill£^fcand™he°DM>iiA: 
■nd ath«t MiicaLLiNiiL varied Itac contenli tacb veek; 

so ihat ihe Kear'. foinme ihoold eoatole the reader lo iFqnire > perfecl know- 

or Welti n formed member of wciely. 

BBITtiH AsiDCIATIOH Bt CtBBUDCi wai coolained In avenombcri;- 
Laudec'i Eipedilion, and olher ^milir proceedtngi, have beeo anthenClrally 
deacrtbedl— tome very cnrions mallen conneiMd wllll oar pMl Llleroinre have 
beea bronghl ro light; — Hiwripliical Skelcbeg, apd SkelcbeB or Society, have 
been more nnneTout: — and li ia bop«d thai every DEparlmenl of the Joarnal 

There i> a^i ^fanwd Edilim, (Or circulation by Posl : the Coolinen 
Amerlfi. ihI all the Colonies are re|nilar]>>app1ied»J1hi1; the informallo 

"" " London : W. A, SoBippi, r, WelHngtonitreel, Slrand. 



nd conTaining the cemplclion of the Nalnral iTiitory of HUMMING 
ly Sir WILLIAU JARDINE, Bart. F.R.B.B. &c. &c. tic. 



HAMMALIA.-On the NATURAL HISTORY of MONKEYS. 31 Plate 

ilk'binding, and gill Uavei, are in preparation for 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
CoDlaining SA Plalei Coloured, lagelhcr with Porliailt, and MemolrB of 
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S, CalhrHiu Stmt, Strand, Ltndm, 

THE ATHEN^UM, 

IiOBdoD Journal of Ulenlnn:, Scienc?, and Ihe Pine ArU, (pnbUibnl ciBTy 

Salurdiir,) Pric« FouBPiHci, 
Conlilu r(n SiifeM larga Quarlii PaBtt) RiTiiwiorillimportint Worki, 

boLh EniUtli and FDrciga— RiPDRTa I'loma exctiaivtlv and bp aulkiiTils) uF 
all lti.l i> lnlerciliue in ihe I'lDccedli.ei of lie LiiBNiD and SciiHTirle 

SOCIBTIU-ACTHBHTIC AcCODHTa Of all SCIEHTIIIC VOYIGEI and ElP>- 
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P«riHiai>d Pout— NuiiceaocWorki or An, ExbiblUons.New Prima,. _ 
Mb^c, Ihi Open, Theaire). &e.; wiih HiHcUanea, loclndiiiE all Uial ia likely 
to inter«i the Inrormed and ihe iDleUlEentp 

EXTRACT FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE PROPRIETORS. 

it vn, (hat, in ib^ late dearth of loand Engliih liienilare, we iv.Ued ODneliei 

matured » JnHiiy li> in aonuDUelne them : we have made arrangementi r<- 

&'lnj, in ei(ro (A«f( of the Athenrnm, loceeMive seriei of uapen, on th 
TERATURE OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Each ttriei wl.. 

eiery (Oonlghl nntil complete';— then Prench, llllkn,' Spani.iT.'lBd AmntMn, 



Ifgalarity Is dependent on 90 many sepirale JDClividaala, aa to mike ni ca 

of specific promiae, beyond rlie general Intention. In tbe meantiiuei lh_. __. 
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LIVES 
THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, 



CHAPTER Vir. 



HknbtIV. wrs involved in bo many troubles at borne 
that he could not attend, for some jeam after his usurp, 
ation, lo the pending matters of dispute with Prussia. 
Meandme the subjects of both countries carried on a pi- 
ratical warfare, in which the English seem to have beeu 
the most successful, but also to have shown themselves 
the most barbarous. But the Hanse towns gradually 
became involved in the dispute, and the balance was then 
as much aguntt the English, because the Vitalians were 
employed in their service, and also because the influ- 
ence of their powerful and well-organised confederacy 
was exercised, wherever it extended, to exclude English 
goods, or to prevent their sale. Too many of the 
Hanse merchants had covertly engaged * in piracy, since 

nn. chit ■■ the Aotn mi luUion of the 
jd robberiffi,'* of which Ihe; complainvd, were '* hind 

m moie efpeci^j intended) : " vid 

i to Ihe ftrRBld dtla, each nun, 

.nd puTpoA^T Kt tartti ne, two, or more 

wherein nil mad iLd^uIu the fijnuid 
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tbe encouragement to it was lirst bo rashly held ont by 
Mecklenburg. The better part of them, howerer, were 
desirouB of trading in peace ; and the governmenU both 
of England and PniBBia, each suffering in the diminu- 
tion of their custome, assailed b^ the complaints of their 
sul^ectB, and having, by reason of their distance from 
each other, and remote relation!, no feehngs of mutual 
hosdiity, were sincerely desirous of accommodaUng all 
>. differences. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Henry's 
3- reign, ambass^^oK f^on) the maater-general Conrad von 
Jungingen came to England. They arrived in July ; 
and the intercourse between the two countries was then 
re-opened till the Easter following, after which it waa 
again to be closed, unless, in the mean time, an agree- 
ment should have been concluded. Letters were sent 
by a merchant of Lynn, notifying this to the grand mas- 
ter : the injury which both parties had sustained was 
chafed in these letters upon " pirates roving up and 
down the sea;" and Henry particularly requested a more 
&ee pass^e for his subjects to parts of Sconia, " for the 
providing of herrings and of other fish there." 
4, The amicable purport of the king's letter was fully 
acknowledged, and answered in a correspondent spirit. 
But the grand master objected to open his ports before 
all matters were finally settled. " To this," he said, " we 
Answer (under correction of your majesty's more de- 
liberate counsel), that it is far more expedient for both 
parts to have this prohibition continued than released, 
nntil such time as satisfaction be performed on both 
'udes unto tbe parties endamaged, not in words only, hut 
actually and really in deeds, or by some course of law, 
or friendly composition. For there is no equal or in- 
different kind of consort or trade between the impover- 
ished party and him that is enriched, between the 
party which hath obtained justice and him that hath 
obtained none, and between the ofieoder and the party 
offended ; because they are not moved with like affec- 
tions ; for the remembrance of injuries easily stirreth 
Dp inconsiderate motions of anger. Also such a kind 
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of temperature or permixlioii] as it were, by way of 
eontrariet^, breedeth more bitterneas than sweetneea, 
more hate than love ; vhereupoD more grievous coin- 
plaints, as well unto yonr highness as unto ouraelves, 
might be occationed. The Lord knoneth that, even 
now, we are too mnch wearied and disquieted with the 
importunate and instant complaints of our sulgects; in- 
Romuch that we cannot, at this present, by any con. 
veniMit means, release the said prohibition, before we be 
sufficiently informed by your majesty's ambasaadora of 
the satisfaction of our endamaged subjects." With re- 
gard to the fishery on the coast of Sconia, he said, 
Uiat, " full sore against his will, '' he had been compelled 
to send a force against the queen of Denmark and her 
people, but that a truce was now concluded, and that 
force had returned home. " Far be it from me," he 
added, " that our subjects, being occupied in wars, 
should in any sort willingly molest any strangers of 
other lands or nations soever, not being our professed 
enemies ; for this should be to oppress the innocent in- 
stead of the guilty, to condemn the just for the unjust, 
than which nothing can be more cruel, nor a revenge of 
greater impiety." Well had it been for humanity if 
the Teutouic order had always acted with the same 
equity uid moderation towards its neighbours as towards 
distant England i 

Upon the receipt of these letters, the king, tront hi« ' 
court of parliament, then held at Coventry, sent as am- 
bassadors to Prussia a knight, a clerk, and a citizen of 
London, mho, it is honestly admitted, went out " very 
slightiy informed." They went, however, with the * 
sincere intention of consenting to whatever should appear '- 
just ; and the Prussian ports were presently opened after 
their arrival. One of the worst cases on the part of the 
English had occurred about the lime that the grand mas- 
ter's letters were written : three Livonian ships had been 
"robbed and rifled," and above 250 of the persons on 
board, " of whom some were noble and other honour> 
able personages, and the rest common merchants and 
B 2 
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mariners, were very barbarouBlf drowned." It w«b 
readily promiaed that such gooda as could be recovered 
should be restored, and full restitution made ; and that 
the Idng would, " of his great piety, vouduafe effect- 
ually some convenieDt and wholesraae remedy for the 
souls of such persons as had thus been murdered." 
Punishment was not required, and seems not to have 
been intended, though the offenders were known", far. 
ther than that they ahtiuld be made amenable for tho 
satigfaclion that was due. AmbaMadors on both parts 
met at Dordrecht, and a burgomaster from each of the 
Hanse cities of Hamburg, Bremen, Stralsund, Lubec, 
Gripetwold, Campen, Rostok, and Wismer ; and it was 
not till the close of their conference thst it appeared these 
burgomasters had "no authority of negotiating, or con- 
cluding aught St all j " they engaged, however, that pro- 
curators from their respective cities should be sent to 
England, with sufficient instractionB and powers. The 
complainta on all aides were then investigated, and 
fairly, as it seems, atljuBted. The largest demand was 
that of the Livonians; and it was agreed that the goods 
of which they had been plundered should be prized, and 
approved, not by any English, PrUEsian, or Livonian 
merchants, but by " some other indifferent merchants of 
good credit, valuing them at t^e true rate of merchants, 
to which such like merchandise would have amounted, 
if, at the time when they were taken, they had been 

• Gntt pan of Ifae gosdi woe known lo tc in the town oT Ncwculle. 

••■ — "- — " lUohilliaiebe-- -"---■■ -'---'-'-■ - '■- 

«l IhoiigM to , , 

^— -a i_ .fc._ __^ V — ■'--'^grtalpart of dKHid wada, 

UH end commodLty of tbo kino." 
tbt Mm ud goDdi'it .£BI»; lit. Id. ntfsb 

_^ „ iaitniaettiojeiKe ISi. l(*f. 

TtaadaBudiBudebrtbe Huuc tawni did not bw InratJgation » 
welL KiialHirgdidn«im7iK]H«u)dI0p«ice,*hlchium»ucutilown 
to tlS noblct and 5ft Tbtd^mtoftlwalbK towni verEreduccd mmucA 
(b« (pnw proponiaii, iDDwIiif tbm itlD llu ilghl of HUbLlihlng [hem, U 
tt»f eonldj bill It b flvidBHI that througlioul theff^ tnnuctlcin* the Prua- 
■iaEuactcdwllbpnU^iiuidUiat oaCheiHitaf the Huue towiu there W4ii 
flrXpincr, and then ftinid. 1W llul KtllnnHH vith then linotitatcd; 
kut (he PruKlui uid UyooUm had to Rcdve tma England the two Himi 
i>f8957noblei,ind «,4!IG noUei and Od. i and to ht the Iwo lunii of 786 
iKblnindUSS. * '^' 
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•ent to be wld at Bmgea." As one means of checking 
piracy, it wu promised, on tile part of En^and, thMln 
any EngUah port or place, goods, of vhich thoe waa 
either information or probaUe suspidon that they bad 
been jnratically obtained, dwuld be sdzed by the go. 
TenxH' or keepers, and kept in safe custody, " favonr- 
sbly to be restored to the owners when lawfuUy de- 
manded ; which duty, if they omitted or denied to 
perform, (he said perscos in authority should theni- 
Klves make amends to the injured party." The same 
System was to be obenred in Pmsua; and either 
country, in case of its non'obserrtnoe on the odier part, 
might make reprisals upon die goods of the foreign - 
merchant. The final conferences were held at the Hague, i.o. 
when the ambassadors were instructed to " ponder by I40T. 
the equal weight of diligent examination, and in the 
balance of justice diecuss and define aU and singular 
the grierances and damageB inflicted on both parts." 
Henry IV. ratified the agreement thus made : " for- 1408. 
Mmuch," his letters said to the grand master, 'f as it 
hath been always our desire, and is as yet our intention, 
that the league of amity and the integrity of love, which 
hath of old time been obaerred between oui and your 
Kuhjects, may, in times to come, perpetually remain in. 
Tiolable ; and that your and our people may hereafter, 
not only for the good of our common weal, but also for 
the commodity and peace of both parts, according to 
their wonted manner, assemble themselves and enjoy 
the faithful and mutual conversation one of another." 
The payment was to be made within three yeara, in 
three equal portions, the balance, as regarded Frusta, 
being against England in the proportion of about 
six to one. The king protested that " these enquiries, 
in very deed, proceeded out of his consent; and as 
touching the request," he said, "of your ambassadors, 
and of ti»e Livoniang, whereby we were required to 
procure some wholesome remedy for the souk of certain 
drowned persons, as conscience and religion seemeth to 
B 3 
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challenge^ (in regard of whom we are iDoved with com. 
passioD, and do, for tiheir sakes, heartily condole their 

mishape,) you are, onr entire friend, of a certainty to 
understand, that after we shall be by your letters ad- 
vertised of the number, state, and condition of the said 
parties drowned, we wUl cause Bufirages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies, profitable for the eouIb 
of the deceased, and acceptable to God and men, re- 
ligiously to be ordained and provided ; upon condition, 
that for the souls of our drowned countrymen there be 
the hke remedy provided by you. The Almighty giant 
unto yourself, and unto your whole order, that you may 
. prosperously triumph orer the enemies of Christ his 

>' The dispute with the Hanse towns was not so soon 
'^' adjusted, nor by such amicable means. They had com- 
mitted great outrages upon the English ships and resi- 
dents at Bei^n in Norway, in consequence of which 
certain of their merchants, residing at Boston, were ar- 
rested by the king's orders, and compelled to give secu- 
rity for reparation. This only irritated the towns, who 
were insolent in their strength, and seem to have pre- 
sumed upon the disturbed state of Bngland. About the 
time that the negotiations with Prussia were concluded to 
the satisfactian of both parlies, some fishers from Norfolk, 
pursuing their calling off the coast of Norway, ran into 
a port, which, in the English statement, is called Wynd- 
ford, for shelter, being in fear of the king's enemies, 
who were then at sea in great force. Instead of finding 
there the safety which they expected, they were attacked 
hy land and sea by the Hanse-men from Bergen, and 
about 100 of them were seiied by these ruffians, tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the sea. The Hanse- 
men set England at defiance, and said, that as to the 
security which had been given they cared nothing, for, 
if it were paid, the whole amount upon their society 
would not be sixpence a head. They seem, however, to 
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hive been brought to terms when their ahopa and other 
property at Boston were sequestered.* 

No difficulty had been found in Batisfying the people *•?• ' 
of Ostergo and Westergo, in Friselaud, against whom 
the same kind of private and piratical hoBtilities I had 
been carried on, as with the slates on the Baltic. They 
paiticularly requealed that the captain of Calais might 
no longer send armed vessels to sail from that port 
against them, in aid of the count of Holland or hia 
alliea ; and they complained that he openly entertained 
in his pay those pirates, public enemies of God and of 
all good merchants, who were known by the name of 
Likedelers. j; 

These afikirs, which during their continuance must 
have seriously interrupted the commerce of the country, 
would have been much sooner terminated, had they not 
occurred in what the chronicler of our civil wars truly 
calls " the unquiet time of king MenrylV." HisusuTp- 
ation excited in the French court a strong feeling of 
abhorrence at " the injury done to an anointed king, 
to a crowned prince, and to the head of a realm."} 1400. 
The frontiers of Picardy and of the Boulognois were 
immediately provided, and the navigation of the Somme 
closed, no exports for England being permitted to pass 
Abbeville, nor any imports from that country admitted. 
This alone, without any actual hostilities, reduced the 
inarches of Calais and Guianes to a state of ruin.|| The 
count of St. Pol, who had married Richard's half siater, 
ui^^ed the king of France to declare war, and he him- 
self sent letters of defiance to Henry, — considering, he 
said, the affinity in which he stood, and the love and 
esteem which he Iwre to king Richard, and the re- 
proach it would be to him and his descendants, and the 
indignation of God which they should have cause to 

• Hra«r, rtlL TS8. 1S&^ 

f ToousD Ibne pErAdctwere unied on fVom EngHih porU, fbrd^m 
KCfD to hATB been oipged iQ thnn. Tiro of tlio ciptalnA, ot whom Iba 
Hliue tanni complain, us uIIhI bj tlie ItltBge nims ol Uarcui Meita 
dc Vowjck, and *lkrA de Ues de Trinrnwe. — Rjmer, iliL SS9. 

. i HoUnihed, Ui. 1& uij^iwuTt* alll"'' ', 
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apprdiend, if he did not attempt to ttke TeDgeance for 
his death ; " wherefore," he cootiiined, " I make known 
to you by these pieeeDts, that I will annoy you by every 
possible meaoB in my power, personally, and by my 
friends, relatioiu, and subjecta, and will do yoa all the 
hurt 1 con by sea and by land." • So lensible was Henry 
of his danger at this time, that he called apon the pri. 
mate to make "all abbots, priors, r^gionen, and other 
ecclesiastical persons whatsoever, take aims, and array 
themselves in thousands, hundreds, and twenties, seeing 
that the whole clergy were bound, equally with other 
faithftal sntjects, to put their helping hands to the de- 
fence of the holy church and of the kingdom ; and ihat 
the enemy, with a great fleet of ehipi, and a mighty 
mullitade of armed men, collected upon the sea, threat- 
ened to destroy the king, and bis kingdom, and his 
people, and to subvert the English churdi."f 

Meantime an army was assembled in Kcardy, which 
should have landed in England, to have supported those 
lords who endeavoured to restore the deposed king; but 
when their defeat was known, and the murder of that 
unfortunate prince, this force was disbanded, j: Charles 
was desirous of having his daughter, the young queen, 
restored, who was yet a child, and whom there was 
some intention of detaining as a hostage for that part 
of king Jean's ransom which had not been paid. § 
Henry, on the other hand, well knowing that many of 
those great barons who had proved unfaithful sub- 
jects to his predecessor were not likely to be more 
faithful to him, and that they already repented of 
their imprudence, if not of thdr treason, wished by all 
means to avoid a rupture with France, and would gladly 
have obtained the young queen in marriage for his 
eldest son, as one who " in blood and age was in all 
things to her equ&L" This proposal, which a- sense of 
feeling and honour might have withheld the FrentJi 
from entertaining, was waved by them, on the plea that 

• HoDitrelet JohDH-i tntuUIisn. vol. I. c la 

t Bjiner, nil. m Ue. I HsUudieil, iU. 1& t P. Du^ t. 39T. 
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tbeir king was not then in & state of mind to be con- 
mlted on such a question, sn accesB having seised him of 
that madness frnn whidi he never recovered. The 
commissionen by whom die overture wu made then 
Oeated of peace ; and a Inice for Bix-aod-tirenty j«are 
was concluded, which was, in fact, a renewal of that 
for thirty years that had been made with Richard. 
The queen was shortly afterwards sent home, with all 
the jewels, ornaments, and plate that she had brought 
into England, and a large addition to them given her by 
the king ; and she was married ere long to the son of 
the dnke of Orleans.* 

This accommodation with the French government did 
not secure Henry agsinst hostilities from the French 
coast The const of St. Pol bore what an Bnghsh 
chronicler has called " a detdlj and malicious hatred" 
towards hTm : a just and honourable enmity it might 
rather be deemed, considering the near tie of marriage 
by which he was connected with the deposed and mur.. 
dered king, if he had manifested it in some worthier 
way than by a predatory expedition irom Harfleur to 
the Isle of Wight. The islanders collected soon in 
sach strength to resist him that he was fiiin to return 
vrith little spoil, and some loss of repntation.f A more > 
successful descent was made the same year, near Ply- ^^ 
month, by the aieur du Chastel, from Brelagne, with a 
great company of Normans and Bretons : they entered 
diat town, remained there some four-and. twenty hours, 
plundered it, set it on fire, and carried off their pillage 
and their prisoners. X This provoked a spirit of re- 
sentful enterprise. The west countrymen set f<»th a 
fleet under William Wilford ; and the king appears 
to have commisuoned him, as a hkely means for obtain- 
ing some relief in his present want of money. Wilford 
look forty lawful prizes, laden with iron, oU, soap, and 
Rochelle wine, to the amount of 1000 tuns, upon the 
coast of Bretagne ; forty more vessels he burnt : landing 
at Pennarch, he laid die country waste for some miles 
, t lUd. Si. t TibitB, SIU 
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Etround, and did die same on a second descent at Sk 
Matthew's, nbich town he fired, thus retahating for 
what had been done at Plymouth.* But vengeance was 
promptly taken for this, if this were the same fleet 
which the admiral of Bretagne, with the sleur du 
Chastel, the sieur du fiois, and aome 1200 men of 
arms, in thirty ships, encountered off SL Matthew's, and 
defeated, after three hours' action, taking one carracfc, 
forty ships, and 2000 prisonerB, the greater part of 
whom they threw overboard, those only being spared 
who promised to ransom their lives, and appeared 
able to make good the engagement, t The French, 
that they might not " seem slow to such mischiefs," 
made, in the winter, another attempt upon the Isle of 
Wight : they disembarked about 1000 men there, and 
had " got together a great booty of cattle," when the 
people came upon them in such strength that fliey 
were driven to theii ships, leaving behind them their 
i.D, prey, and no small number of their comrades. A third 
L404. attempt was made upon the same place, with more 
force, but with no better speed. What is called a great 
navy appeared off the island, and sent on shore to de- 
mand a specific sum, in the name of king lUchard, and 
queen Isabel hb wife. The islanders replied, that king 
Richard was dead, and the queen had been sent home 
to her own coontry; on that score, therefore, there was 
nothing to be demanded bam them, and nothing would 
they pay: but if the French de^red to flght, they 
might land without opposition, and have six hours 
allowed them to refresh and mabe themselves readyj 
and at the end of that time they should not fail to have 
battle : when the French heard this stout answer, they 
thought it best to decline the invitation, aud return 
without any farther attempt.}: 

• Speed. 6IS. Holimhrf, HL S7. + Monilrelcl, c 11' ~ 

I Haliniliid, ill. n.ffi. Tlilimuil tw (he eisnlitiaii -hlch UanKntet 

iDg Sien«im™^^''th^J^l>« lo th/p»Ucl^ of SL NlcholaL^Vhlle 
pileii, he ii}s uDie anrl deluded the coaat viui piopatlng U pi; t lugs 
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The sieuT du Cbastel did not come off so easily from 
another expedition to the nest coast, trhich he made in 
coropany with the admiral of Bietagne. That com- 
mander had taken some good English prizes laden with 
wine in the preceding year, and that succeea had en- 
couraged biro. They sailed, with thirty ihipe and 
1200 men at arras, from St. Maloes, and landed near 
Dartmouth ; where, both by land and by water, they met 
with a reception which they had little expected. The 
people of the country round came to the aid of the 
townsmen, and defeated them "in plain fight:" the 
women, it is said, " by htirling of flints and pebbles, and 
by such other artillery, greatly advanced their husbands* 
and kinsfolks' victory." An English fleet, which ar- 
rived in good time, captured many of the vessels. The 
sieur du Cbaslel, his two brothers, and some 400 men, 
were slain. Orders were despatched by the king, that 
none of the prisoners should be sent out of the king- 
dom Kilhout his special license*; and this was followed 
by instructions that Bertram de Guytyn, Jehan Gaudyn, 
and Olitier Arall, who are called knights, Tange de 
Chastell, Henry de Chaslell, and a certain Welsh 
esquire, should be sent to the king, that he might con- 
verse with them, and learn from them as much as he 
conld concerning the secrets and devices of his ene- 
mies, t Accordingly they were conducted to London, 
by the boisterous troop of plain west-countrymen who 
had captured them, and who now presented them to 
the king, "praying that they might reap some commodity 
by their captives. It was but reason," says Speed : • 
" wherefore the king, who took pleasure to talk with 
the lusty western men, himself caused their purses to 
he stuffed with golden coin, reserving the prisoners 
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tOiepayhimMlfwIth advantage out of their ranwrns."" 
Half the TMieom was the king's share, and in thiB in- 
stance be made a gtant of it to the queen, t 

Some of the enemy were captured the aame year in 
an nntuccesifiil descent upon the Dorsetshire coast, 
near Portland, and a great dispute concerning the pri- 
soners arose among the captors. They were, however, 
wise enough to refer it to the sheriff and other persona 
of authority at Weymouth, and the decision wa^, that, 
for the sake of peace and good-will, a tenth of what- 
ever money might be raised, either by selling or rsn- 
Boming the prisoners, should be distributed among those 
who, having been engaged in the fight, had not been 
BO fortunate as to secure any prisoners for themselves. 
This award was confirmed by the king, but with a 
proviso, that it was not to be f^en as a precedent in any 
like case thereafter.}: 

In the winter of the same year, great damage was 
done in Kent^, by the waters overfiowing the sea 
banks, during a storm, in which Flandets suffered more 
than in any former inundation whereof any remem- 
brance had been preserved ; a tract of four-and-twenty 
miles in length was lost there with all its cattle and in. 
faabitanta, neither sea-wall, djkea, nor dams being able 
to Tcaist Ihe force of the waves, impelled by a tempes- 
Inous north wind. Much of the land about Damma and 
SInys, which, with so much industry, had been re. 
claimed from the sea, was then lost.|| The Spanish 
historian of Flanders^ observes, upon this occasion, 
that no like portion of territory in the world could have 
compared widi this in wealth and strength, had it not 
been for the frequent losses, which it sustained from 
this cause, and for die destruction which the people 
brought upon themselves by their seditions. The Flem. 
ings were, indeed, the most turbulent as well as the 
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moat indiutrians of men. Even the detr dedre of 
peace with England, which, aa a mercantile people, they 
had BO oiten expieaaed, and aonietimea acted upon, in 
oppoaition to their courta, was counteracted, at thic 
time, bj acHDe of thoie reatleu adventurers who looked 
Upon war or piracy ai the euicEt way to wealth, and 
cared not hy which denominalion the predatory course of 
life that they punued might properly be called. Tliey 
bad some pretext for tbeir voottion before the trace be- 
tween England and France was renewed ; the duke of 
Orleans, in whom the management of afbirs during the 
king's inalady wu vested, hAving refused to let Flanders, 
as a depend^cy of France, remain neutiaL * Corsaira 
accordingly bad beoi fitted out in all the Flemiih porta: 
diey captured many English veasda which were laden 
with wool, and bound for Zedand ; and, with a ferodtj 
diat belonged to the national character, they hung rat^ 
of the sailora u were not put to the sword, t The En- 
glisb revenged this by a destructive descent upon Cad- 
•ant, having increased their own force by hiring some 
ships of the Hollanders and Zeelanders. Against these 
latter the Flemish govemment made war in a way aa 
effectual as it was easy, by seizing all the propoty 
belonging to Holland and Zeeland subjects in Flanders; 
and this soon led to an agreement there.j; 

But tbe English, as they had pore cause for hostility, 
were also better enabled to carry, it on. With tbem it 
was not an a^r of individual interests. The king, 
provoked at the insults which St. Pol and the Bretons 
had committed upon his coast, and «t the i^elties 
which the Flemings had committed upon his people, sent 
out a fleet under his son, the lord Thomas of I>ancaa- 
ter, afterwards duke of Clarence, to revenge these 
injuries, "either by battle or depopulation of the sea 
coasts." He, coasting along, and landing " diveta 
times, fired ships, burnt towns, and destroyed people, 
without favour ormercy,"J Theaentering theZwijn, 
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he burnt many ehipg belonging to the Easterlings 
and other merchants in Sluj^ harbour, and besieged 
the castle. It was well defended, and the earl of Pern- . 
broke was killed in an nnfuccegsful assault. The En- 
glish deposited his body in the church of TerMuyden, 
which, for that reason, diey spared when they burnt Heys- 
vliet, and Coudekerke, and wasted the Isle of Cadsant. 
When the duke John the Bold carae against them with 
a greet force, Ghent alone having supplied him with 
7000 men, they removed the body for interment in its 
own buria! place, and put to sea ; les« from any ap- 
prehension of the duke's strength, than because they 
believed a report that he was about t« attack CalUs, 
and thought they might be needed there for its 
defence. Walter Jansen, a seaman in great renown 
among the Flemings, followed them in his galleon ; 
and, watching bis apportunityj cut off a ship which 
had much booty on board, and, among other treasures, 
the frontispiece of the altar from Ter Muyden : the 
ship he carried into Dunkirk, and this was restored to 
its place." On their way, the English met with three 
Genoese carracks, one of which, "having the wind 
tvith her," endeavoured to run down the lord Thomas's 
ship ; " but, by the good foreaight of the master that 
ruled the stern, the violent sway of that huge vessel 
coming ao upon them was avoided ; yet the carrack 
Struck off the nose of the English ship, and bruised her 
on the side. Then began the flght, very cruel, til] the 
earl of Kent came to the rescue ;" and, after a severe 
conflict, the three Genoese vessels were taken. The 
lord Thomas proceeded to the coast of Normandy, 
where he burnt the Hogue and other places, to the 
number of six-and-thirty, and laid the country waste 
for some thirty miles. He then carried his prizes into 
Kye, where one of them took fire, and was consumed, 
." to the loss," says the chronicler, " and no gain of 
either of the parties." t 

The duke of Burgundy's intention to heaiege Calais 
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was diBappointed by the refuial of the French govern- 
ment to concur in any such measure. His preparationa 
were complete, and upon a great scale ; and hit lesenU 
ment at having them thus frustrated is said to have 
been the immediate cause of that deadly hatred against 
the dnke of Orleans, wliich bronght bo many miaeries 
upon France. Neither were his Flemish su^ecta dja- 
poaed to second his intentions against England, or to 
submit to them. Their trade with that country was 
of too great importance, and the mercantile interest at 
that time strong enough to prevail over the priva- 
teering ; BO that, upon complaints being made from 
England to the great trading cities, they had influence 
enough to have- the admiral Van Blanckart banished, 
with two bastards of count Louia de Male, and some other 
persons of distinction, who had taken an active part in 
the predatory warfare.*. 

The only serious attempt which was made hy France 
in support of those who resisted Henry's usurpation, 
or revolted against it, was on the side of Wales, in aid 
of Owen Glendower. Marshal Montmorency and the 
master of the arbalisters were sent with 12,000 men to 
Milford Haven, where they landed safely, tliough not 
without losing most of their horses on the way, for 
want of fresh water. They came with 1 20 sail : lord 
Berkeley and Henry Faye, who commanded the fleet of 
the Cinque-ports, burnt fifteen of their ships as they 
lay in the haven, and captured a squadron of fourteen 
on itB way to the expedition, with ammunition and stores. 
By land the invaders were more fortunate. They made 
an attempt upon Haverfordwest, where they burnt the 
Butmrhs and the town, but were repulsed by the earl of 
Arundel, when they attempted to take the castle. They 
waited die country with fire and sword, took Caermar- 
then, effected a junction at Denbigh with Glendower, 
burnt the suburbs of Worcester, and, when the king 
came against them in person, with a greftt force, he 
could obtain no advantage over them. Eight days 
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file two umies fronted otber, being posted on higb 
gronnd, with k ytSej between them, and " eadi 
ready to abide, but not to give batde." Many skir. 
misbea occurred, wod some braTe and diatinguiBhed 
persona fell; among tfaem a brother of the marabal 
and the bastard of Bourbon. Want of proiisioni en- 
forced the enemy to diaLodge. The king followed 
them ; but, " impeded with the desert ground and 
baneti country through whicli be had to pau, over fella 
Uid craggy monntains, from hill to dale," says the 
chroniclo', "from marsh to wood, from naogfat to worse, 
without victuals or succour," he waa constrained to re- 
tire and make again for WoTCester ; and the enemy, 
harassing his retreat, out off some of his stores. Find- 
ing, however, poor entertainment in Wales, and no 
hope of eventual success, the French returned to their 
own country, with some credit, but with no other ad, 
vantage, from a painfiil expedititm.* Eight ships, 
from a fleet of eight-and-thirty, conveying reinforce^ 
ments to them, had been captured on the way ; end 
Henry Paye brought home, firom the coast of Bretagne, 
120 prizes, laden with iron, salt, oU, and Rochelle 

Scotland and England had ever been ill neighbours 
to each other, not had any a^^roach lowarda a better 
feeling between them been made since the line of the 
Boman wall was traced out. The exiles and malecon- 
tenta of one country were harboured, at this time, as they 
ever were, in the other. This led to open war ; and a 
.squadron, under sir Robert Logon, attacked an English 
fleet of flshers off Aberdeen. Some good ships of 
Lynn happened to come up in time to aid their country- 
men, and Logon himself, " with the residue of his 
company, was taken. The Englidi then landed upon 
some of the Orkneys, and spoiled them."'t' Bofaert III. 
of Scotland, who had lost an excellent and dearly beloved 
wife, who was himself declining into old age, and sur- 
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Ttmnded hj nobles distiiigiiiBhed for their ferocity and 
ftctions iipirit, even in factions and ferodoUH times, 
wished, by advice of the bishop of St. Andrews, Henry 
Vardlaw, to send his only remaining son to France, 
oatensibly for education, but rather, in trudi, for safety. 
There was then a negotiation going on, as it appears, 
between Henry's agents and some of those nobles who 
were tbe curse of their country, for the deliverance of 
certain great fugitiveB into the king of England's hand, 
— which was to certain death. A Idnsman of king 
Robert, sir David Fleming, discovered these practices, 
and gave the persons, whose lives were aimed at, timely 
warning, so that they mode their way into Wales. 
This sir David was charged to conduct the yonng prince 
James to the place of embarkation ; and as the prince 
would not have been safe from treason on the mainland, sir 
David lodged him in the castle on the Bass Rock, till the 
ship which was to cany him to France should arrive 
from Leith, and take him on board. Havii^ left him 
there, sir David was presently afterwards murdered by 
some of the party whose designs against the exiles he 
had frustrated. In consequence of the more open . 
troubles that ensued, a year's truce with England is said 
to have been obtained ; and during that time, according 
to writers whom there is no reason to distrust, young 
James embarked from the Bass. Coasting along, the aj> 
ship was detained off Flamborough Head, by some '^^ 
cniisers belonging to Cley, in Norfolk, and carried into 
an English port*; and though the child (for James was 
but in his eleventh year) was provided with letters 
from his father, requesting the king of England that 

« Hill uji that KoUpuri inn, Henry, v 
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ftvonr might be abown him, if b; an; chance he Bbonld 
land within anjr of his duminioDs, reaeoiu of policy 
prevailed over rectitude and honour ; and, ooDformably 
to the adrice of the privy countul, the prince iraa 
treated as a prisoner. But this injustice provided better 
fgr him than bis father's careful foresight would have 
done*: even con6iiement, perhaps, at fint came in aid 
of a BtudiouH and gentle dispoaition, which waa im- 
proved by the best educadon that the Engliah court 
could mipply. Boethius was his conadatioD in prison, 
and Chaucer his model. He became a most accom- 
plished and amiable prince ; be formed an attachment 
wluch ended in a marriage every way suitably and pro- 
duced hia immediate enlargement; and when, after 
twelve yeara of a* much happinesa aa could be enjoyed 
• B« ujif hiBteir,- 

" BIlHlt mot Iia Ihc Goddli il! 
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in hfa miaerable ilatioii, he was murdered bj s knot of 
tnitorouB sufajecta, he left for hiouelf a more hononr- 
aUe remembnnce, u the beit poet of hu ftge, than 
royalty can confer, or wealdi and fortanc forduue.* 

In the hortilitiei that eniued, the vice-admiral of 
Sn^uid, air Robert Umfteville, infested the Scotdi 
coast. Some little tiine before, upon an incnrdon into 
Scotland, he had burnt tbe town of Peeblea, and ob- 
laitted ttom the ^eopk of that country, who were 
not anwilling to profit by their neighbcor's loss, the 
name of RoUn Mend-market, becaOK hia men tneamred 
the doth which tbey took there by the qiear or tbe 
bowi-length, and boU it at phinderer's price. He now 
entend the Forth with tfli ahips; and remaining there 
a fbrniight, landed every day on one dde or ibe «dier, 
and spoiled the country, notwithstanding toe dnke of 
Albany and earl Douglas had brought together a con- 
siderable powei to oppoae him. " He burnt the galleot 
of Scotland (being a ship of great aeconnt) with many 
other veatels, lying at the same time at Blackness, over 
mainst Ldth; and at his retom brought with him 
fbnrteen good ships, and many other prizes of dotbea, 
both woollen and linen, pitch, tar, wood, flour, mealj 
wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad," says Holin- 
died, " the markets were well bolpen thereby, so that 
Ids surname of Robin Mend-market seemed very well 
to ^ree with hia quslitiet."t Umfierille has a 
much belter dum to remembrance ; and it would be 
wronging hb memory to omit it here. He and his 
nephew, Gilbert earl of Kyme, and their Unsman, sir 
John Gray, were sent with an English force to asdat 
the duke c^ Boigui^y against the Orkaniita : they had 
takmi a great many prisoners, and tbe duke commanded 
them to put them all to the sword.:^ But the English 
leaders made answerj diat they were not aent thither 

•ChiliHTilUfeof JnwL FoMk BenwlM bT tlM asottUi KiuL 
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to act as butchen ; they would neither kill their priaoneM 
DOE offer them in the market for sale, but put them 
to their fair ransom, according to the laws of arms ; 
■nd they drew themBelvea up in ftrray with their pri_ 
Roners, to defend, and, if need were, to die with them, 
as honour required. This determination had its eStct, 
and the dnke was p<ditic enough to applaud them for 
the apirit they had displayed. * 
^,D. At this time the Prendi applied to the king of Cas- 
1405. tille, Henrique HI., for naval aid. The Seville fleet of 
galleys, which would otherwise have been sent, was too 
far distant : the king, therefore, ordered forty ships to 
be made ready with all speed, and three galleys in San- 
tandes, appointing Martin lUiiz de Abendf^o to the 
command of the fanner, and Pero Niilo to that of the- 
latter. The two commanders were en'oined to wait for- 
each other, and to keep company ; although it was 
well known that ships and galleys could seldom act 
t<^ether, because it suited the galleys every night to 
seek the shore, and the sliips to keep the sea. Pera 
MiBo, afterwards Conde de Buelua, was a man of high 
birth, and. had previously distinguiBhed himself by 
his services in the Mediterranean. The king, who was 
then rejoicing over the birth of ^ son and heir, and 
whose heart was opened by festivity, provided this 
sqoadron most liberally : it was manned with the 
ablest men who could be found, either as soldiers or 
sailors ; and money was not forgotten, though by the 
treaty between the two powers France was to take upon 
itself the charges of such a force while employed in its 
aid. So Uttle concert was there between the two com- 
manders, notwithstanding their inatructionB, that while 
the ships were at Santona, the galleys set out in quest 
of them from Santander, looked for them every where 
but in the right place, and haviog got to Passages with- 
out finding . them, made at once for Rochelle. Pero 
NiBo presumed on his influence, his abilities, and his 
good fortune ; and probably be was better pleased to act 
independeotly with a small force than to co-operate 
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with a much lai^r, in which the pwt which he could 
beir must necesBBiilj seem Buboidinate. Gutierre Diei 
de Games, who Bccompanied him in the expedition u 
his slferez or atandsTd-besrer, wrote the hiBlory of hia 
master ; and this chronicle ia one of the most curioiu 
books of its kind.* 

They were received with great honours at Rochelle, 
where the const«hle, Charles d'Aibret, came to meet and 
confer with him. As Martin Buiz did not ^rive, it 
was determined that the galleya should try their fortune 
in the Gironde ; and thither they accordingly went, with 
two shallops in company, having French archers and 
arbalisters on board. They failed in taking any of the 
English or Gascon vessels in the river : hut they car. 
ried off cattle and prisoners, set fire to the standing 
com, burnt some hundred and fifty houees witliin sight 
of Bourdeanx ; and having plundered all on which they 
could lay hands, and committed all the devastation 
they could, they were lucky enough to return to Ro- 
chelle without falling in widi an EngUsh fleet. It was 
considered a great exploit to have ventured where no 
enemy's galleys had ever ventured before them, and to 
have laid waste the best peopled and best defended part 
of Gaecony.t While they were Ipng at Bochelle, a 
French knight arrived there with two galleys, which, 
at hia own cost, he had built and fitted out at Maneilles. 
He was of the king's household, noble, rich, and adven- 
turous ; but for some of those afiairs, the chronicler says, 
which may happen to great persons, he bad found it 
necessary to leave the eoort. This person, whom 
Gulierre Diez calls Mosen Charles de Sabaail, was the 
Sieur de Seignelai, Charles de Savoisy, who had been 
brought up with Charles VI., and held the office of first 
chamberlain and chief cupbearer. He had presumed too 
much upon hia rank : a king's officer having entered hia 
apartment to arrest one of hia servants, who was chatg;ed 
with robbery and murder, he had maltreated the officeTj 

* CionlcB del Cwde D. Feio TSBo, part a c 16, IT. : 
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and thut brought upon bimaelf s serioiu procets, from 
which he wa* relkred by obttining leCten of Temitnoo,- 
and undergoing the dii^vce of being forbidden to le»Ye 
P»riB for two days. A year or two ifterwardt, hia 
groom, aa they were going to water |heir hones at 
the Seine, fell in wilh some scholarH of tbe oniTersity, 
who were walking in proceaaion to St. Catherine dn 
Val (tea Eacoliers. The grooma, with diat inaolence 
which the letaina^ of the great frequently diaplayed, 
rode against the acholara, and hurt some of tliem ; 
and the scholars, not being of an age or temper 
to endure the outr^e patiently, attaelied them with 
atones, and knocked some of them off their horaea. Tbe 
aggresBora upon this hastened back to (he Hotel ds 
SaToiay, Ktnrned armed with bowa and arrows ; and, 
with Bome of their fellow-serrants to aaaiat them, fell 
upon the teholara, and wounded some of ihnn, evea ia 
tiie church. A great uproar ensued which ended in the 
acholara overpowering them by numbers, and driving than 
back, soundly beaten, and some of them severely hurt. 
But the university immediately, by their rector, appealed 
to the king, and required instant reparation, declaring, 
that if it were refused they would quit Paris, and fix 
themselves somewhere where they might be safe. Thia 
affray waa far more serioua in its consequences to the 
Sieur de Savoisy than the former outrage had been : he 
had probably abetted bis people in this also ; and the 
influence of the university naa such, that he was ba- 
nished from the king's household, and from those of the 
princes of the blood, and deprived of all his offices ; he 
waa condemned to found two cbapelriea of 100 livrea 
each, whidi were to be in the university's gift, and hia 
hotel waa raaed to the ground.* Upon this he took to 
the aeaa, not as it appears for the aake of plunder, but 
for tbe love of enterprise; and being enunoured of 
Bome lady of high rank, he bestowed upon hia shipa 
rach profuse expenses as other knights lavlehed upon 
their armour and other equipments. His galleys were 
said to be more beautifully finished than any others of 
•HonRnleticU llond. 
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Ihit age, and ihdr flagi to hare coat more tban Id otdi- 
nary catea would have been deemed sufficient for fitting 
tbem eattrely out. Thia adverturer propoeed to join 
company with Fero NiSo, and try their fortune upon 
the Engliah coait. They were known to each other by 
reputation : it was agreed that the Spaniard waa to 
take the command, and that before they crosaed the 
Cfaannd ^ey shautd keep along the coait of Bretagne, 
in expectxtion of there finding the Spaniah fleet 

They passed Belle lale, where, according to the his- 
.torian of this expedition, the inhabitanla lived without 
any preparatioD* or means of defence against any in- 
Taders, trusting to the protection of the church, the pope 
having prononnced aentence of excommunication againat 
all who should ofibr them any wrong ; which protec- 
tion, however, it ia intimated, was not always sufficient.* 
At Brest they found Msrtin Ruis and his fleet, as they 
had enpected ; but neither he nor those who were undo' 
bia command choee to concur in FeroNiRo's projecta; 
they had brought merchandiae with them, and weie 
wholly bent upon such profit as might be made in their 
own way. And here, the author says, it is to be observed, 
that when the king sent forth a fleet, it generally 
happened, since he had ceased to send bia own captaina 
with it, nothing but profit was cared for. If it was 
despatched to the assistance of an ally, the commanders 
received pay from both sides, took care to station them- 
'aelveswhere the enemy could not come, and plundered the 
country of their friends, upon the pretext that tliey 
were in want of provisions. And when they fell in 
with merchant shipa of their own country, they took 
from them whatever they Uked, telling them that the 
king's servants must not starve, and bidding ihem 
apply to him for payment. Thus they plundered their 
countrymen iostead of the enemy, and, for the sake of 
enriching themselvea, brought an ill report upon their 
country ; and this was the consequence of employing 
men who were moved by the lucre of gain, and not by 
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the hope of obtaining honour for themselves and their 
king.* 

The author who thua describee the manner in which 
the Spanish navsl service was at that time conducted, 
had formed no favourable opinion of the English na- 
tion. They were a people, he says, very unlike all other 
nations ; which he accounted for by the nature of the 
tribes from whom they sprung, and by that of their coun- 
try, which abounded with food, and was rich in metals ; 
by tlieir numbers, the land being exceeding populous, 
as well as of great extent ; aod by their maritime situa- 
tion, by reason whereof they feared no other nation ; 
neither did they love peace, or ever desire to be at 
peace, for in times of peace it went ill with them at 
home: they were too many for the land, and all could 
not he maintained then; wherefore, when at any time they 
made peace, and the king gave bis safe conduct to foreign 
merchants, it was very seldom regarded. And it was 
because king Richard bad concluded a perpetual peace 
with France, he says, that his sulgecta bad deposed him, 
and put bim somewhere, where he never afterwards 
appeared, alive or dead.f When, however, in their 
attempt at crossing the Channel, the galleys met with 
had weather, and after great danger put hack to the 
French coast, some of the adventurers observed, that 
God favoured that vile people tbe English ; though they 
comforted themselves with thinking that it was because 
of their own sins, and that though they were sinners 
the English were worse, and, therefore, better success 
might be hoped for. X 

The weither became favourable ; they made the coast 
of Cornwall, captured some fishing boats, obtained from 
the fishermen such information as they wanted, and 
proceeded to attack an unfortified town, which the writer 
calls Chits, and describes as built on the side of a bill. 
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with lU its streets leading to the water : the place 
'contaiDed about 300 houses, and was very rich, being 
inhabited wholly by merchants and fiahennen. The 
entrance of the port waa difficult ; for the tide retired 
with such force th&t the galleys would neither answer 
to the oars not rudder, till it had carried them in 
about the distance of a crossbow-shot, when they 
found themsdvea in a port which was safe in all winds. 
Here they Luided, slew or captuied many of the inhabit- 
ants, who made a brave resistance, plundered and burnt 
the place, took two ships, and sent these with their 
lading and the apoila to Harfleur. No time was loit in 
this work of destruction; and it was well for the asiaiL 
ants that they made such speed, as they themselves 
ackoowlei^ed, when they saw in what niunbers the 
country people came to assist their neighbours, and with 
what ^irit they attacked the galleys with stones and 
anowB from both udes of the mouth of the harbour 

They proceeded to Falmouth, where a good body of 
men at arms and archers were in readiness to oppose a 
landing. Pero Niito propnised to land, because he saw 
it seemed good fighting ground, and, moreover, it was 
necessary to land because they wanted water ; but Mo* 
sen Charles (as the Spaniard calls the French com- 
mander) was of opinion, that, considering the disparity 
of their own numbere, with those whom they saw drawn 
up lo resist them, the attempt ought not to be hazarded. 
A mistake on the part of the French, that this was the 
place where the sieur du Chastelf had been defeated and 
slain, had its effect in deterring them this day ; and 
warm words ensued between the captain and Pero NiSo: 
but when the latter had given up bis intended enter- 
prise, the mutual regard which they entertained for each 

: • CtotIm del Cmrfe D, Pero NIffo, [Mrt iL c. 13. 
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other, and the aense of th^ common interest, soon re- 
conciled them. They stood out to tea that night, being 
in fear of meeting an Englidi fleet ; on the morrow 
tamed back along the coast, till they came to Fly- 
month : a good tom it was at that time, and with a 
good f<H'treBS, where there was no landing against the 
will of the inhabitants, except at some distance Irom the 
place, which, if attacked from the land side, was not 
strong. It stood upon the banks of the rirer, about a gun- 
shot from the sea, and there was a bridge of boats laid 
across the riTer, l^e that at Seville, some seren or dght 
barlcH sufBdng. Thov were many veasela lying there, 
which, upon sight of the Spaniards, drew up to the bridge. 
The adveutureTs entered the river, hoping to capturo, or 
at least set Are to some of these ; but such a fire* was 
opened upon them from the town, that they found it 
necessary to make off with all speed, lest die galleys 
should be sunk. Both artillery and the old engines 
appear to have been in use here : a stone is said to have 
been projected to twice the height of a tower, and to 
liave fallen in the sea half a league off.f 

Their next attempt was upon the Isle of Portland, 
where they landed in the hope of carrying off some cot. 
tie, and what other booty they oouM find. The islanders, 
who were few and ill-armed, saw the galleys in time to 
retire into the csves, which they had converted into 
places of security or shelter on such occasions. The 
marauders made but few prisoners, and were soon re- 
called by sound of trumpet to their vesseU ; for the tide 
having gone out, archers and men at arms were hasten- 
ing ihithei from the mwu land. Before they withdrew, 
the French set fire to some of the houses ; but the 
Spaniards look no part in this, and prevented their 
friends from doing more mischief in this way, because 
the people were poor, and it was their captain's will that 
they should never thus make war against the weak; 
a rule, however, which neither he thought proper to 

t Cnmka del Conde D. Fen Nill«, put IL c S3, ^ 
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attatee nor they to obaerre at sU time*. When th* two 
COOmanileTB aaw that the; could not pierent Biieco«n 
&om entering the ialand, the; landed to nipport their 
men, and there was Bharp-shooting from the archcn ob 
one ride and the arbalistera on the other, urows falling 
aa thick as snow till night came on, and the inTaders 
leimbarked. Frooi thence they coasted on, landing for 
wood and water, and to carry off cattie, and to hum the 
houses and the standing com, till Pero Niho learned 
that he was not far from Poole- " This place," aays the 
chronicler, " belongs to ■ knight called Arripay, who 
scours the seas, is a corsair, with many ships, plunder. 
- ii^ all the Spanish and French vessels that be could 
meet with. This Arripay came often upon the coast of 
Castille, and carried away many ships and barks ; and 
he scoured the channel of Flanders ao powerfully, that 
no vessel could pass that way without being taken. 
This Arripay burnt GJjon and Pineslerra, and carried 
off the crudflx from Santa Maria de Fineaterra, which 
was famous as being the hc^est in all those parts, (as 
in tru^ it was, for 1 have seen it,) and much more d^ 
mage he did in Castille, taking many prisoners, and ex> 
acting ransoms; and chough other armed ships came there 
from England likewise, he it was who came oftenest." * 
It is edifying to perceive that every nation regarded this 
sort of piratical warfare, when it was carried on by their 
enemies, in its proper light, — and yet all pursued it 
in the same spirit themselves ! The sea captrin, whose 
name when thus Hispaniolised looks aa if it belonged to 
an Indian cacique, is no other tban the Henry Paye of 
the Englidi chroniclei's. 

Pero Niiio no sooner heard that he was near Arripay's 
place of abode, than he determined to return the visits 
which that corsair, as he deemed him, had paid to the 
Spanish coast. Accordingly they entered the harbonr, 
and came at daybreak in sight of Poole. The town was 
not walled, and a handsome tower with a cupolat, which 

• Cronic. del Cmd* D, Pero NiBo, p«t iL c 85, 36. 
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the chronicler ddcribes, muat hive been erected for the 
Bake of the view which it commanded over that beautiful 
inlet, not for defence. Here, as at Falmouth, the 
French commander thought it would be rash to attempt 
a landing ; and when the Bpaniard, aa if the honour of 
hia country required him to take aome vengeance here, 
persisted in his purpose, Mosen Charlea forbade anj of 
bis people to laod with him. The Spaniarda landed 
under the command of Pero's kinaman, Fernando 
Nino, with orders not to encumber themeelvea with, 
plunder, but to plant their banner before the place, and 
set the houses on fire. One la:^ buUding was main- 
tained awhile against them ; but when, after a stout le- 
aiatance, they forced an entrsnce, the defendants escaped 
at the back part ; and here the invaders found arms and 
aea stores of oil kinds : they carried off what they could, 
and then set the storehouse on fire. By this time the 
English had collected, in some force, archeis and men-at- 
arma ; and having pit themaelveB in array, they came so 
Dear that it might well be seen, saya Gutierre Diez, who 
wasof aruddy complexionand whoof a dark one. They 
had taken the doors out of the houses, which they con. 
trived, by means of supports, to place before them as 
pavaises, to protect them against the crossbow- shot. 
Under this cover the archers kept up a brisk discharge 
with such effect that die arbalisters dared not expose 
themselves, while they stooped to charge their arbaliats. 
Many were wounded, and those whose armour protected 
them are described aa fledged with arrowa. Pero NiHo 
seeing his people in danger, and that they t^ere begin- 
ning to fallback*, landed with the reat of liis men ; and 
the French then, notwithstanding their previous deter- 
ninatian, hastened with all speed, hke brave men, to 
airport him. He set up the cry of Santiago, Santiago ! 
and the EDglish, who by their enemies' account fought 

dingeiofsiUnitaiilburet'ioeicc. Withuul dlcccl^cilolling himwif, he 

llk« anoiher SL Sebsallin, but with Uilidinienc^-que Le mampirabiii 1u 
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light well, were at length compelled to Ktreat, leariDg 
unong the slain a brotlier of Arripay'a, a gallant man^l- 
anna, who diatinguiBhed himaelf by his great exertions 
before he fell.* 

Here Fero Niilo learnt from his priaonera that the 
Welsh were in anna, and had baffled the king'a forces : 
thia made him regret the more that Martin Ruiz should 
have refuged to co-operate in this expeditioD ; for with 
such a force he felt confideot that they might have taken 
many towns, that the strength of the country would have 
been drawn fran the coast, and that they might have 
levied contributions, and returned with great reputation 
and wealth. " If he had twenty galleys, as others have 
had there before and since," says his standard bearer, 
" it is to be believed that he would have done marvdioua 
^ngs." Gutierre Diez was, indeed, devotedly attached 
to hit lord ; and had it not been for hia laboura, Pero 
Nifio's name would now be known only to Spanish ge- 
nealogists. But though he was an excellent alferez, and 
a good chronicler, he waa by no means the beet of geo- 
graphers ; for he says that they went up the South, 
ampton river, and came in aight of London, which 
stands about two teaguea from the open sea, a great 
river called the Thames coming from the north, and en- 
compassing the place on which it stands, and on the 
other side is the lale of Wight.t They found a Ge- 
noese carrack lying there, which the EngUah had cap- 
tured; and they would have brought it off, but it had 
no sails: they were then about to bum it, when the 
Genoese came off to them in a boat, and, representing 
themselves as friends to the king of Castdlle, said their 
carrack had been taken, though it was provided with the 
king of England's safe-conduct, and that they were now 

■ Cranha dd Coode D. Pcn> tnBo, put ii. c St. 
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mating tuit for its restitntion, wherefore the; prayed 
thit it might be left uoharL The reatonable lequeit 
wu granted : the gsUeji then made f<i»' the Isle of 
Wight, where they landed, and aft» some iUrmishing 
found it necemiry to re-embark, and then returned to 

Reflecting upon this expedition, dte author aayn that 
ft man who makes war aguost Chrifltiana may be uved 
if he pleases ; for in mch a war tlie king ia to see whe- 
ther hia cause be jnat or not, and the Bubjects, accord- 
ing to the law of CaslaUe, are bound to do what he 
commands them. But in such ■ war the Christian 
must observe four thii^ : he most never put to death 
one whom he has in bis power, dcber a« a prisoner, or 
as one who is overemne and at liis mercy: tie must 
neither rob churches, nor ofier any iqjury to tboie who 
have taken refuge in them ; nor help himself to any 
thing that may be found there, exc^t a meil for him- 
self and hia hone : he mnat ofl^ no violence to any 
woman, whether married or single ; and he anut nei- 
ther bum bouses nor stan^ng corn, because the misdiief 
ftlls upon the iiinocent and helpksa. These rules, he 
says, Pero Nitio ordered to be observed every where, 
except in Anipay's eonntiy, because be had burnt places 
In Castille. Soon after tiieir return to Harfleur, Mar- 
tin Riui arrived there, and was reproached by Pero 
NiDo as caring littie for the king's service : high Words 
ensued ; and Nifio at last said, that he had not acted like 
ft good knight, and that he would compel him to ac- 
knowledge this. The Frendk interposed to prevent dM 
MHubatf, to whidi Aia would otherwise have led, and 
they parted fn enmity. Eneonraged by the success of , 
their late enterprise, or, rather, by the little resistanee 
vrtdch they bad found, the Spanish captain and Mosen 
Charles, with a reinforcement of three French vessels, 
■et forth upon another expedition ; bat they were driven 
buk by storms, and, aa it was now late in the season, 

• Cnmla d*l CmA D. F«o tOSo, psit U. b tt. 
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DD fkrther opentioiu were thonght of till the spring; 
■nd Fero NiBo, moTiiig with hit galleys up the Seine, 
cut anchor at Rouen. He found hii quarter! matt 
agi«eable, not only because the Fren{^ ate an aAhle, 
hospitable, and joyous people, owing, ai the chro- 
nicler believed, to the b^py influence which the planet 
Venus exercises over tlieir climate, but also because, 
in the ridnity, at a place called Girafbnuyna by 
the Spanish writer, die old admiral of France, Reg- 
nault de Trie*, who had retired from the service hf 
reason of his age, kept a noble bonae, and had, moreovw, 
fi>r his wife the most beautiful woman in all Prance. 
The way, indeed, in which Fero NiOo waa entertained 
there fcnms so strikii^ a contrast to his adventures on 
the En^ish coast, and represents so fully the best man- 
nen of h^th life in that age, that ■ brief desciiption of 
it may be regarded by the reader as a pleasant digrea- 
rioo. 

The old admiral's infirmities had compelled faim to 
retire from court as well as from war : but his house 
or palace was aa well furnished and provided as if it 
bad been in tlie dty of Paris ; a river, the banks of 
which were adorned with groves and gardens, was in its 
frmt : on the otfaei side was an enclosed flslupond, so 
large and wel} stocked that fish enough for SOO persons 
mi^t at any time be taken there, by drawing off the 
water. Game of every kind abounded in the woods ; 
and there waa an estaUiahment of hawks, hounds, and 
bones, suited to the sdmital's rank and riches. Hia 
lady WM of the beat lineage in Normandy, and kept 
die greatest alate : she had in her family tea damsda 
of conditian, whoae only business was to attend to thdr 
own peraons, and wait upon her as her companions, for 
beaides these she had many ladies of her bedchamber.t 

■ MouB Aniio d* TtU, [ht Spuljh wrim aUi blm. Hs wu lad of 
VnaUBMf. (wtalA ki, pxlalib, tlia QlnAnktyni of the ehnalclB,) ind 
iMnwdtlicHlmlnMl^lDlMfi, in fnuur of Plem d« Bretan, ilnit da 
ludinilBi, HTBBiiad Chamt. ud edcd, bi llnitidgl, CIuidM d« Bn. 
tHit-^UuCi KatiHlH. L M£, a 
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Her chamber, which was in a court or quadrangle, com- 
municated with the admiral's hj a drawbridge. She 
and her damsek rose early, and repaired to the adjoin- 
ing grove, each with her prayer-book and her betda, and 
there, at due distance from each other, went through 
the string of their devotions ; after which they gathered 
flowers, returned into the palace, went to the chapel, 
aud heard mass. Mass being over, roasted fowls, larks, 
and other birds, were set Wore diem in a silver dish, 
and they drank wine with their breakfast, they who 
choae, but madame seldom took any thing in the morn- 
ing ; when ahe did, it wa« but little, and only for com- 
plfdsiince. Thia done, the ladies mounted their palfreys, 
which were the most beautiful of their kind, and richly ■ 
caparisoned: the knights and gentles, I'ero Niilo and 
his officers among them, who were the guests of honour, 
accompanied dwm, some making green chaplets, and 
Others singing lays, and delays, and rirelays, and ronde. 
lays, and lAaxat, and complaints, and ballads, and 
chansons, — all the forms of poetry which were then in 
vogue. The admiral was toO infirm to ride with them ; 
but when they returned to dinner, he, who notwith- 
standing his infiimities was very courteous, was ready 
to receive them. He and madame and Pero NiQo . 
seated themselves at the board, and the master of the 
hall then placed a knight and an esquire to a damsel. - 
alternately : flesh or fish, according to the day, and 
fruits, were served, all of the choicest kind, and in the 
best manner ; and while the dinner continued, he who 
knew how to convetM of arms or of love had fair 
opportunity of being heard and answered. Mean- 
time there were joculars playing upon various instru-. 
4llnenta. When grace had been said, and the boards 
, were removed, the minstrels entered, and madame 
danced with Pero NiDo, and his ofScers with her dam- 
sels : the dances lasted an hour, after which madame 
kissed the captain, and every one from that example 
saluted his partner. Spices and wine were then served, 
■nd the company retired to take th^ afternoon's sleep. 
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When the company re-wsembled, the pageB weic i«ad;f 
with horses and hawks. Madame herself carried a fal- 
con-gentle «n her wHbC ; benis were let 6j ; dogs took 
tbenater; drums beU ; and ladies, as weU as men, en- 
tered with apirit into the aporte of die field, till, aitisfied 
with their bucccbs, they repaired Co a pleasant part of 
the grounds, and diere sat down to a cold collation. 
The |[allantrics of chanting Terses and twining duplets 
were repeated on the way home. Supper followed ; 
after Guppei madame walked out ; they played at ball 
till night «loced ; the hall was then Sghted widi torches ; 
die minstrels were agun in attendance ; they danced till 
a late hour; and concluded die operations of the day 
with Fruit and wine. Madame ordered all these things, 
for the admiral was past all care of his affiiirs. How 
die admiral soon died ; how Fero NLIo and madame 
came to an understanding with each other ; how they 
could not marry immediately — she, because it would 
have been indecorous, he, because he was in the king of 
CastiUe's service; bow she agreed to wait two years 
for him, that he m^ht quit that service with honour, 
and arrange his affairs in Spain ; and how, before the 
end of that dme, he found himself so engaged in war 
with the Moots that he thought it necessary to break off 
the engagement, are matters with which this history 

From Rouen Pero NiSSo went to Paris, to obtain pay 
Ibr his people according to the conditions of alliancei 
This had been so long ddayed, that he must have laid 
his galleys up for want of money, unless certain mer- 
chants had advanced it upon his personal credit. The 
chiefs who ruled the kingdom during the king's ma- 
lady would have deferred payment, pleading the dis- 
ordered atate of affairs, if he had not persisted in de. 
manding it, and assumed a lesolute tone. The money 
was Uien forthcoming; and the duke of Orleans, in 
whose hands the chief authority was vested, took him 
into his bousdold, with die office of chamberlain, in 
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which character he wore the dnke'a badge', aad received 
his pay, according t« the cnstom of France, and as " be- 
*- "■ Kerned faia own estate and honour." When the winter 
'^''^' wu eo far past that it was thought the galleys might 
put to sea, he repaired to Rouen, that he might pursue 
his inBtmctionB of infeating the EngUah coast. The 
vesseU hai) hardly begun to fall down the Seine, before, 
to the great consternation of both soldiers and sailors, 
an eclipse of the sun b^an: some said that the sun was 
wounded, and that it portended a great mortality, some 
interpreted it aa a sign of dreadAiI weather at sea, 
and olhera predicted other erila ; but Pera Niilo ex- 
plained to his people the cause of an eclipae, assured 
them that the sun could neither die nor be wounded, 
and that that which occurred in the course of nature could 
not be intended for a token. At Harffeur, his former aa- 
suciate, M. Charles de Sabasil, joined him, and dieir force 
was increased by three French hallingers, well manned. 
The reception which they had met with on the western 
coast of England, in the preceding year, had not been 
of a kind to encour^;e them ; and as the English in 
thoae parts they thougjit would be likely to expect and 
prepared to mcoonter them, they determined to make 
for the coaat of SuffcUt, hoping to surprise some 
place upon die Orwdl. But when they arrived off 
the place which they designed to attack, and lay ofi^' 
meaning to approach in ihe night and make their at- 
tempt at daybreak, a gale rose vbieh drove them out 
to sea; and after having driven, with great danger, they 
knew not where, they were glad to pat into the Zwijn. 
The people of SInys, who were dreading a visit from the 
English, rgoiced at th^ arrival; and his French com- 
rades would have made priie of fonr Portugueie ships, 
which arrived during thdr tarriance there, upon the 
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plea that, being allies of England, tbey were to be con- 
sidered as enemies of France ; but the Portugueze ap- 
pealed to Pero Nino for protection, claicning the benefit 
of the truce between Castille and Portugal; and upon hia 
interference, the Flench captain, greatly against his 
will, left them for that time unmolested. ' 

Having repaired and refreshed themeelvea here, thej 
proceeded to Calais. Pero Niilo thought to have cut 
out some Tcssels which were lying in the harbour ; but 
the town was provided with cannon, which made him 
keep at a respectfiil distance, and enter the port of 
Nieulet, where the French maintained a garrison. On 
the morrow he put to sea, and stood for the Enghsh 
coast. Presently they descried an English fleet ; a 
council was called, and Pero NiHo was for atlacking 
them, the weather being calm. M. Charles, however, 
represented that the fleet consisted of many ships, and 
some of them large ones ; that they were far from the 
land,andif the wind should come on, as It seldom failed 
in that sea, they should find themselves in great danger. 
But the Spaniard replied, that they ought to take ad- 
vantage of the calm while it lasted, and do their duty ; 
that the enemy' were every day infesting Spain and 
France; there was now fair opportunity of fighting 
them ; nothing could be worse than to give them reasotl 
to say, that the allies were afraid of them, and that 
if be had thought he were thus to shun the enemjr 
instead of seeking them, never would he have come to 
Prance. M. Charles's caution proceeded &om no want 
of courage ; he took Fero XiSo's warmth in good part; 
and, submitting to his will, declared himself ready to 
obey his orders. 

The first preparation which the Spaniard made for 
action was to aerve an allowance of wine, which was not 
commonly used in the galleys, or only in small quan- 
tities : but then, says the chronicler, it is very necessary, 
and of great profit, and gives strength and spirit to those 
who drink it; and this is the wine of which the prophet 
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q»eakB when be ujs th&t it (^luUeni the heart of niMI. 
Meantime the Engliih hoisted their flags at the poop, 
and formed Id line of battle, the Itiger baUingera in 
iiont, the smaUei behind: theee reaa^ are here Ae- 
scribed aa kiw-built and long, and some of them aa uaing 
both oars and sails. Thej had ten Ui^ ships to sup- 
port them ; and the Spaniard admired the appearance 
of the archers and men-at-arms as they were drawn up 
for kctiott. Pero NiSo was provided with viretonB dipt 
in some combustible composition, which were, when 
kindled, to be dischai^d from crossbows, in order to set 
the enemy's sails on fire. With these he had little suc- 
cess, his people not having the same inclination fin 
coming to dose quarters that he bimEelf displayed. Nor 
was he more fortunate in endeavouring to direct what 
may be called a Hre-boat against the English ballingera, 
by thrusting it towards them with a long pole or yard 
from the head of his own galley ; for the English kept 
it oS" with their long spears, and drove it hack tipon him, 
go that it proved alike dangerous, or rather alike harm- 
less, to both pardes. Presendy, as M. Charles had foie- 
wamed his eager associate, the wind sprung up ; it filled 
the sails of the Enghsh ; the French made all speed to- 
ward ibeir own shore; and the other Spanish galleys, 
sedng their danger, waited not for orders to take the 
■ame course ; only NiBo himself and his cre-n were so 
intent upon their flre-boat and the interchange of qoar- 
rels and arrows which was kept up thewhiie, that the ships 
were' bearing down upon him before he was informed 
it was time to think of escaping. With more of bravado 
than of true bravery, he exclaimed that he would either 
be carried into England, or carry the enemy into France, 
or die, as it might please God : his men were wiae 
enough to perceive that in this case it was a false hononi 
which would have prevented them from living to fight 
another day ; and, without contradicting him, or lo^ng 
any time in words, they veered the galley round, and 
pulled off with alt tbeir atrength. Hia angry emotions 
did not last long when he taw that hia own galleys as wdl 
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tu the French had forsaken him, and that he was left 
without nipport. When, however, ten of the enemy's 
lighter vessels came up with his galley, and, not Tenturing 
lo close with it, sought to detuQ it till more force should 
come up, one of the French ballingers manceuvred with 
great skill and courage for its relief, and having got the 
weather-gage, bore down upon the enemy, passed safely 
through them, ran against one of the vessels which was 
pressing upon NiHo, so aa to carry away her bowsprit and 
render her nnmanageable, and, tliou^ not without soime 
iigury from the shock, passed on and saved itself, 
having singly ventured npon what the whole sqnadron 
had feared to undertake. Luckily for Pero Nifio, the 
wind lulled as he drew nearer the shore, and he got into 
Gravelinea, flattering himself widi the assertion that, 
if the calm had continued another hoar he should have 
captured that whole fleet, and have had, among hia 
prisoners, the king of England's daughter, who was on 
board widi her suite and her riches, on the way to her 
marriage with the duke of Bavaria ; and, what would 
have gratified still more the Spaniard's feeling, Arripay 
himself, who was the admiral." 

Pero Niflo had now learned by experience that galleys 
were as Uttle adapted -f- for the dimate and the tide 
harbours of the British Channel as camels are for tra- 
velling up and down hilL Having coasted along to 
Crotoy, he wajted a month there in vain expectation of 
such weather as might render it prudent for him to 
make another expedition to the English coast. Hitherto 
he had been so little successful in the way of profit, that 
his comrade, M. Charles, having consumed all his own 
means, was compelled to part company with him, and 
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give up what had proved a luckless puisoit. The French 
would no loi^r serve widiout pay ; Ni&o had no monej 
with which to asuM tbent ; so they parted with mutaal 
regret. " The Spaniard then, with his own gallejBind 
die few ballingerB which he had engaged, proceeded 
along the coast of Normandy, and fell in with six la^[e 
and well armed ballingers coming from Harfleur on a 
cruise against the English. They proposed to join 
company with him, and on they went towards Bretagne. 
There they came up with a large fleet of French vessels 
iMund to Brouage ■[ for salt : their new comrades ad- 
vised Fero Niilo to detain these vessels as transports, 
and, as the opportunity was then in his power, to invite 
the Breton lords of the ai^acent country to join hint in 
an expedition against Jersey, a rich island, where he 
might gain great honour, and, moreover, levy a large 
contribution. The traders were willing enough to take 
their part in an adventure in which plunder was to be 
gained, and nothing on their part but the expense of a 
few days' time was risked. The Breton lords were 
easily persuaded. Pero NiBo told them, that as the 
Spanish fleet had refused to act with him, his own force 
was not strong enough to make another attempt upon 
the English coast, where the people were every where 
prepared for resietance; or even if he had ships and 
men enough, the season was now too late, but Jersey ^ 

M tint <»a TilHuuic anii«s lui ka tbtale NHDundie et de ncudit." 
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ITU doie at hand : with die aid of dieir Tdoot miKti 
nit^t be done tbeie ; and be tnuted in the Lord and 
our Lad; for Ticiory and honoui'. • 

In two days, a Breton force well equipped for such 
•ervice was embarked : ■ few hours sufficed for the pas- 
sage ; they reached the i^nd at evening ; and aome two 
or three Ecore men, without waiting for oideni, or asking 
leave, landed to pick up shell fldi, and any thing else 
they might find. The islanders attacked them, and 
they received a wholesome reproof when they were 
brcHight off by the boata. Orders were given that no 
persoH should leave the fleet without orders on pain of 
death ; nor move fitim their ranks, when they were 
drawn up for battle, till the tnunpet soauded. The 
check whicl^ they had received was sufficient to make 
tbem understand the necessity of discipline, and submit 
to it. There was an ialet near, with a chapel upon it . 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, a place convenient for the 
invaders, beeiuie they could land there by laying a plank 
from the ship'saide to the shore, and because it was easily 
defensible agaioBt superior numbeis, though the space 
which separated it from the island was left dry at low 
water. There they landed ; and, with the advice of the 
leaders, Fero Nillo ordered the ships to put off, that 
his peopb might have no thought of escapitig by their 
help. Good watch waa kept, lest any attempt should 
be made upon them during the ebb: the men were in> 
simcted to be in readiness two hours before day ; and 
three boats, with some arbalisters on board, were ap- 
jmnted to keep near the diore, and dioot any, whether 
French or Spaniards, who might fly to the waier-dde 
in hope of being taken off. 

At day-break all were ready ; the tide was then fall- 
ing ; the trumpets sounded, and they crossed the sands. 
Pero Niflo, to whom the whole man^ement of diis en- 
terprise had been committed by the Bretons, as his 
standard bearer says, " in God's name," for diey went 
piously about their work, placed the men-at-arms in 

> doolcadel Coi>dtlli,}>ai>ini[o,put ILcSEL 
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Older, with hia banner in the inidst of diem, a)d batfe 
them remam ^uiet till he eboald have amjred the oAer 
part of liis force. Some forty paces in advance he drew 
up the archers and croEEbov-men in two wingE : nidi 
each was a msjuat-arms bearing a banner witli his ar- 
morial ensigns ; and in front of eadi wing he formed a 
pavaisade of sixty pavaises. Here, too, he stationed those 
who were called bj the significant appellation of Pil- 
lardE *, and other Ql.anned men, who were more Ukdj 
to distinguish themedves in the spoil than in the batde. 
" Frirads," said he to these fellows, " take notice, that 
je are now in an enemy's land ! look at them ! There 
they are, well-armed, and in battle array, as ready to 
meet us as we are to meet them ; and there are enongb 
<rf them, but they are neither bo strong as we are, nor so 
brave. Remember that you hare the sea behind you, 
«id there are none in the ships to help you, BO that you 
must place no trust there. You are between two enemies, 
the sea and the land ; there is no escaping by Sight ; if 
yoo run into the sea you must perish there, and if you 
yield yourself to prison, you know how the English deal 
with the CastHlians, and diat they are without compas- 
sion. But if you stand firm and fight wdl, there will 
be the ^ry for you, and plenty of spoil ; for, as you see, 
this is a rich and beautiful conntry. Keep your ground, 
and let not a man move till they approach you. Call 
upon Santiago, who is the patron of Spain, and he will 
aid us !" Spaniards, Normans, and Bretons, there were 
not less than 1000 men-at-arms in the expedition; and 
it may well be supposed, says Gutierre Die*, what labour 
a single knight must have gone throu^ in ordering and 
arraying such a body, he, too, being armed at all points, 
exKpt his heed. Tlieie was not a single p«^oo, knight 
or footman, on whom he did not put his hand, instruct- 
ing them twice or thrice, and informing them what 
they were to do. 

The Jersey men, who, by the Spaniard's account, 
were about 3000, besides 200 horee, came on bravely ; 
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tbej also put their lighter troopa fonrmrd ; and when 
diese, after a hard fight, were compdled to fall back, 
aad the paraiaadera and bowmm pressed upon tbtm in 
parBoit, theee men-at-amiB being about equal in nnmber 
to those of the invadere, past throngh both, and encoun- 
tered the enemy's niain bodj. Their lances, after the 
first encounter, were exchanged for battle-axe or sword, 
and presently " cuiraBses might be seen loosened, and 
rambraces and cuissarts broken ; swords and halUe-axes 
wereletfall from the bands that wielded them; some came 
. to dagger tbmsts, some grappled with thcjr foet, some 
fdl and some rose again ; and the battle was so fio'ce, 
and the press so great, that he who came off* best bad 
enoagh to do." It was the chronicler's opinion, as an 
eye-witness, that few, on either side, would have been 
left alive, had it not been for his hero, Pero Nifio, who, 
obserting a white banner with the cross of St. George 
Etill planted where many others had been beaten down, 
called to the good Breton knight. Hector de Fombrianea, 
- and to the heat of those who were about his person, and 
said, " Sirs, as long as that banner is standing these 
English will never let themsdveB be conquered : let ns 
try hard for it !" Both leaders, accordingly, with some 
fifty chosen men, made for this banner. The chief 
person who defended it was the receiTer..geneTal *, a 
brave raan, who was mortally wounded, and conld not 
be borne from the field. Many of the Jersey men fell 
round him ; the banner was beaten down, and the 
islanders having, as it appears, lost their commander in 
him, took to flight. Helmets, coats of mail, and even 
hghtar arms, were thrown off when safety seemed to de- 
pend on speed ; but the invaders were in no condition to 
pnrsne them, so many were hurt, and so wearied Were 
they all. The pillards, however, and their wOrthy as- 
sodales, upon whom little or none of the strife had fal- 
len, were hnsily employed in their vocation, plundering 
and burning without fear and without remoise, 
« Uanutbdiile d JErfnnfT ,- 1 yolevi ji 
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; The battle was fought upon & fine und, which was 
about half a le^^ue in length, and now thickly bestrown 
with the anoe and bueldera which the islanders had 
thrown away in their flight. Pero Niilo mounted some 
fifty of his people upon the horses which they had taken ; 
and, leaTiog his standard bearer to embody the men and 
remain with them, rode about to collect those who were 
dispersed in the thickly enclosed country. Thia dene, 
he withdrew the whole to the islet for the night. There 
he questioned his prisoners concerning the strength of 
the island, and what they knew of ^e English fleet. 
Thej told him that there were Ave strong cssUea in the 
island, well provided, and held by English knights; that 
the islanders were in number 4000 or 5000 men, under 
a commander from England, who had been with them in 
the action ; that the townsmen, Isbourere, and fisher- 
men, inhabited a large town surrounded with a paliaade 
and with good ditches : there they had their property, 
and thdr wives and children. Thither the greater part 
of those who escaped ftom the battle had repaired, and 
it was of old their resoluticm that, rather than allow an 
enemy to enter, they would all perish. The English 
fleet, they said, was at Plymouth waiting for a wind, 
and might be daily expected ; it consiBted of SCO sdl 
well anned.* He then held a council, and proposed that 
tfaey should conquer the island aud keep it, which would 
be better than laying it waste with fire. The Bretons 
replied, that this could not be done unless they got pos. 
^aesmon of the five castles; but that, if he pleased, they 
would plunder the land and leave it. He then said, 
'" Let na go toward the town, and see if they are willing 
to fight ; if they are not, we will then advise how to 
proceed." 

- In the morning, therefbre, they recrossed the sands, 
and marched towards the town, which was about two 
leagues off. Some of the pillards were sent before to 
set fire as they went; and as the country was well 
peopled, abounding with houses, gardens, and corn, it 
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wu a pitifitl sight, says the Spanisnl, to Ke it in flamea, 
considering that it belonged to Christiuu. One in a 
berald'a garb was soon aent &om the town to inpplicate 
for mere;. He had invaded them, defeated them in 
battle, and was now laying waste the land : with this 
he might be contented ; and they prayed him, foi God's 
sake, to desiat from farther ravages, seeing that they were 
Catholic Christians, and ought not to be deatioyed like 
eDemies to Christ's faith. Moreover, they prayed for 
mercy for the love of the queen of CastUle, his royal 
miatress, who was English by biith, and who could not 
hut be displeased at their sufferings. Pero NiHo, in 
reply, desired that four or five of the principal people 
should be deputed to confer with him. When these 
persons came, and had kissed his hand, he spoke sternly 
to them, saying, " Ye know that whenever the English 
fleet goes to make war upon Spain, it touches here first, 
and is here supplied with men and with provisions ; so 
diat ye are all enemies of Castille. Moreover, these 
islands bdong of right to Bretagne, and were sulgect 
to it, till yonr forefalhen, in their wickedness, rebelled 
and turned Enghsh. Ye must therefore submit your- 
selves to me in the name of my lord the king of CastiUe ; 
and if not, you and your country shall be put to fire 
and sword." The poor deputieH humbly represented that 
they were, indeed, of the Breton nation ■ but that long 
ago these islands had been conquered by the English ; 
and in many parts of the world it often happened that 
men were subdued by their enemies, and obliged to obey 
them, not for love, but perforce and for fear. In that 
state their forefathers had left tbem, and in that slate 
they must remain, unless some stronger power delivered 
them from it, for all their fortresses were in the hands 
of Englishmen. If he could take the castles, they would 
dien submit to him ; but if he could not, of what avail 
would be their submission ? he could not protect them 
againat the English ; and when he withdrew, must leave 
tbem to the great danger which would thus be hrou^t 
upon them. " As fm: the castles," replied the Spaniard, 
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" I trust in God bood to gain them ; meantime, yield 
you thia town of yours." Upon nbich they said they 
wonld repeat his demands to their fellow'townstnen, and 
bring him back the reply. 

The deputies soon returned, and said, " Sir, the people 
of the town commend tbemselves to your mercy, and 
bid me say, that tliis town and yon castle are all they 
hare; theae they have always had for their own, and 
never French or EngliEh hare entered them, this be- 
ing their law and their privilege for the security of 
them and theirs : their wires and children and goods 
are there, and they will rather all perish than ever allow 
the place to be entered. Asl of them gold, silver, cloth, 
or other things, and they will gire you what they are 
able. And may it please you not to approach the town; 
peradrenture you might well take it; but, be assured, 
that it would first cost you some of those whom you bold 
dear, and occasion would thereby be giren for killing 
men, women, and children, as many as are there, foe 
which God would nerer hold you discharged." Pero 
NiiSo then asked his companions what should be done.' 
They replied that the islanders had spoken rery reoaon- 
ably, and asked what was just : it was best, dierefore, 
to agree with what they proposed, and to lose no time. 
Indeed, they were desirous of profiting by their success 
without delay, lest the English fleet, of which Ihey had 
beard, should heave in sight. A contribution of 10,000 
crowns of gold was therefore demanded, under the name 
of a ransom ; of which as much as could be immediately 
raised was giren, and four hostages delivered as security 
for the rest. The Spaniard likewise insisted that for the 
next ten years they should render 'him, yearly, twelve 
Bpears, twelve battie-axes, twelve bows, with the proper 
complement of arrows, and twelve trumpets ; and this, 
though most reluctantly, they promised. 

Meantime, the men belonging to the salt-fleet drove 
down to the coast all the cattle upon which they could 
lay hand, with which, end with mu(^ plunder A'om the 
houses, they embarked^ and ^went their way. Horses, 
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tkys Gutierre J>iei, tiere cheap' thkt day at the etn- 
barkatian. Pero NiDo, with his Nonnan and Bretoa 
usodaces, auled for Breat, where aome Breton merchanti 
advanced the remiinder of the contributiDD, and the 
hostages were delivered over to them ; the monej was 
then divided among the adveDtiuerB, according to their 
rank. The Castilljiui fleet was now ordered home. Pero 
NiSo sent a messenger to PariB to dispeed himself of 
the king and the royal dukes, and then departed for 
hia own country. But his galleys had nearly been lost 
on the coast of Bretagne ; and it was not till he and hia 
people had called, with many prayers and vows, upon 
St. Mary of GiudaJoupe, and St Mary of Finisterra, 
and Santiago of Gahcia, and St. Vicente of the Cape, 
and Fr. Padre GronEalez de Tuy, that the wind fell and 
the storm waa aUayed.t 

The seas were not so well defended as die coast, dur- a. d. 
ing the time that this CastUlian fleet infested them. ^^05. 
Yet the king had made bis son, Thomas of Lancaster, 
admiral, and assigned to him a force of 1400 archers, 
and 700 men-at-sTms, including 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 
80 knig^its, and 605 esquires.^ But -in the ensuing 1406. 
year it was agreed that the merchants should take upon 
themEclves the keeping of the teas, from the 1st of May 
till Hichaelmas, and from thence to the Michaelmas 
following : for this they were to receive certain of the 
king's datjes, ' among other, 3t. upon every pipe of 
wine. The appointment of two admirak, one for the 
south, and another for the east coast, was vested in 
them. Accordingly they named Nicholas Blackboume 
ibr one, and the king constituted him admiral of the 
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fleet trvm the mouth of the Thames nordiward, with 
full powers of collecting and mBnaing such shipa of war 
M might be required, and with all other powers which 
fermer admirals bad possesMd. B7 the end of October, 
however, complaints poured in both from the king's 
' liege subjects and his allies, that, owing to the neglect of 
those who ought to guard the seas, great depredations 
were committed, and great losses had been sustained ; 
upon this, orders were issued for sequestering the 
' duties which had been assigned to the merchants, till 
reparation should have been made to the parties ag- 

A naval action took place this year, while the duke of 
Orleans was laying unsuccessful siege to Le Bourg. The 
French admiral, Le Clugnet, put to sea with two-and. 
twenty ships, manned expressly for this service, in quest 
of an English fleet, of what force has not been stated, 
nor by wham commanded. He fell in with it ; an ac- 
tion ensued, with conuderable loss of killed and wounded 
on both sides ; and Le Clugnet, having lost one of his 
ships, which was carried into Bourdeaux, returned to 
LeBourg.t 

A. D. During the summer of 1407, London, with the. 

J40T. country round about, was so infected by the plague, that 
the king was afraid to approach it ; and being at Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, he determined to take ship at Queens, 
borough, svl over to Leigh in Essex, and take up hia 
■bode at Plaahey till the pestilence should be stayed ; 
and, because some French privateers, or pirates aa they- 
are called, were horering about the mouth of the Thames, 
Thomas lord Camoia was appointed to convoy him 
across with certain ships of war. It was supposed that 
the pirates had some inlell^ente of this ; and when he 
was in th^ midst of the passage, " whether the wind 
turned, or that the lord Camois kept not a direct course,- 
or that his ship was hut a slug," the Frendi entered 
among his fleet, and took fotir ships close to the king's, 
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in one of which was his Tice-chMuberlain, dr Thomas 
Rampatone *, " nitli all his chamber stuff and apparel;" 
uid they followed the king bo near, " that if his ahip had 
not been swift he, had landed Booner in Prance than in 
Essex ; but bjr God'a provision and good hap he escaped 
the danger, and arrived at his appointed port." Henry 
was " sore inoved with the lord Camois ; " and in that 
siupicious temper, which is part of the earthly punish- 
ment of sQccesaAil ambition like his, he caused him to 
be arrested, and indited npon a chatge of having cot- 
lesponded with the enemy, and plotted to betray him 
into their hands. He was arraigned before the earl of 
Kent, who was the high steward ; and " were he guilty 
or guiltless," says Hall, " faulty or clear, cnlpaUe or 
innocent of that fact and doing, he was by his peers 
found not guilty, and dismissed at the bar, having re- 
stitution both of his lands, goods, and offices.''t 

The tiuce between France and England having been a.d. 
ill observed by sea, the French admiral Jacques de 1410. 
ChastiUon was appointed on the one part, and Thomas 
Beaufort on the other, " the king's dear brother, admiral- 
of England, and conservator of the said truce upon the 
aeaa," to meet, and adjust all difibrencea which had arisen 
on that account. ^ In the spring of the same year the 
king sent the earl of Kent with an armament to clear 
the seas, because the coasts were infested by rovers who 
had done much hurt, and upon whom Henry was no 
doubt desirous that vengeance should be taken for the 
jeopardy in which he himself had been placed by thera. 
Hearing of the earl's coming, they made for Bietagne 
with all speed, whither, upon the information of bis 
espials, he followed them, " and finding that they had 
lud up dieir ships in the haTens, so as he could not 
fig^t with them by sea, he launched ont his boats, and 
with bis fierce soldiers took land, and manfully assaulted 
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the town of Briike *, standing by die sea-dde. The 
ridsens threw out dirts, can Kooes, ahot qiuurela, and 
muifuUf defended their waUa ; in whieb conflict the 
earl received such a wound in his bead that he departed 
out of this world the fifth da; after." The aBsailants 
were exaaperated b; hii losa, not dismayed at it ; and 
condnuiag their assaulta till they had forced an entraacey 
ihej aet the town on fire, akw all ivho resUted, and ifaen, 
ibr want of a commander, returned with their prizes 
and prisoners to England.t The earl left a young 
widow, daughter of Bainabe Galeas lord of Milan : 
the king, with whom he was a favourite, had procured 
for him this advantageous alliance ; and, on the day of 
big marriage at St. Mary Overy's church, be received 
with her 100,000 ducaU as her dowry. He left no 
child, and Henry urged the widow to marry the earl of 
Dorset, bastard-broker to her deceased husband, who 
happened to be very old and iU-visaged ; but the lady, 
not unwisely preferring her own mind to the king's de- 
sire, " for very love took to husband Henry Mortimer, 
a goodly young esquire, and a beautiful badielor. For 
whi(4i cause, the king was not only with her displeased, 
but also, for marrying without his license, he seized and 
fined her at a great sum of money." Tlds act of l^al 
tyranny^ which would have been odious if exercised 
Upon a nadve sutgect, was worse in the case of a 
foreigner who at bis instance had been brought from her 
own country ; and it is among the better acts of his son 
Henry V. that, upon his accession, be not only released 
and pardoned her, but knighted her husband, and pro- 
moted him to great offices, both in England and Nor- 
mandy. X 
A.D. Two bold mariners, about this time, by name sir John 
I'^'^-Frendergest and William Long, scoured the seas, so 
that no pirate durst appear, and merchants and passen- 
gers might pass to and fro in safety : yet they were ac- 
cused, through the malice, it is said, of some who envied 
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tliGb TOceeBB, of h'elpit]g theiiiselves from mich ships aa 
they met with, agsinat the owner's will; and ' these com- 
{dainls were urged with so nmch apparfeht, if DOl actuil 
truth, that Prendergeat, being iri'LondoD, took Banctuary 
at Westminstcir. The king forbade' aS persons to har- 
bour him ; and the fesr of any way appearing to disregard 
thiB"prohibition wba so great, that even the church af> 
forded him little protection, and but cold shelter ; so 
diftt he was fain to set up a tent within the ah. 
bey porch, and have bis eerrants keep nightly watch, 
test bt sh<nild there be put to death by bis enemies. 
Long, the while, kept the sea, thinking'that there he 
should always have the means of escape. The lord admiral 
went in person to pursue ahd sdze him. Long, how- 
ever, kept at safe distance, till he bad obtained from 
him not only a promise of pardon^ but an assurancej 
upon his pledged faith, that he should receive no harm ; 
yet, " notwithstanding all promiies, upon his coming 
in, he was shut up fast in the Tower, and so for a time 
remained in durance." Probably he was released when 
Prehdergest either made lus peace with the king' or 
excnlpated himself, and, being restored to favour, was 
sent out with a fleet of thirty sail. Heinadea 
fbl expedition, and " took good prizes of wine 1 
ta&Is," whfch are said to have " relieved the ci 
greatly." By'this expression, it should seem as if the 
value of' the prizes were carried to the public account, 
and the naVal chA^s thereby diminished in an equal 
amount ; y«t no facts are known that support such an 
inference, and the only apparent benefit that any part 
of the commons could have derived from such captures 
must have been a reduction in the price of wine, and 
wane few other things, in the ports into which the 
prizes were ti^en. Among other enterprises, Prender- 
g^t landed at a place which the English chronicler calls 
Craal, on the fair day, " took the town," it is recorded, 
" and robbed the fwr ; so as they that were come thither 
to sell their wares had quick utiertmce and slow pay- 
ment." How little such warfare difiered from robbei?. 
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— how little moral improTement since the time of the 
Danes had been efiected in this respect, — was not per- 
cnved by the chronicler, nor, indeed, acknowledged in 
the days of queen Elizabeth. Yet it mnst be borne in 
mind, that the uEagea of the age warranted it ; and that 
practices which would now, deservedly, be deemed in- 
famous, were then sanctioned by the common consent 
of nations.* 
i.n. Towards the end of thia reign f, three floods are said 
1413.to have followed, one upon the other, in the Thames, 
and no ebb between, the like of which no man living 
could remember. Henry Bolingbroke had reigned thir- 
teen years, " in great perplexity and little pleasure." 
He had reaped as he bad sown — care, insecurity, eus- 
picion, enmity, and treason ;{, and curses " not loud hut 
deep:" — "for," says Holinshed, "by his proceedings, 
after he bad attained to the crown, what with such 
taxes, tallages, anb^diea, and exactions aa he was con- 
strained to charge the people with ; and what by pun- 
ishing such as, moved with disdain to see him usurp the 
ciown, (contrary to the oath taken at his entering intn 
the land, upon his return from exile,) did at sundry 
times rebel against him, he won himself more haUed 
than in all his lifetime (if it had been loi^r by many 
yeara than it was) had been possible for him to have 
weeded out and removed. And yet, doubtless, worthy 
were his subjects to taste of that bitter cup, — sithence 
they were so ready to join and clap hands with him, for 
die deposing of their rightful and natural prince, king 
. *Miilliuhed,IILSa.I». t Ocbiber » 1413. Fubjti'.tje. 
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Richanl, wbose chief fault rested only in that, that lie 
was too bountiful to hie friends, and too merciful to hia 
foes." Hewaanowin the forty-sizth year of hisage, when, 
at a council held at the White Friars in London, " order 
was taken for ships and galleys to be built and made 
ready, and all things necessary proTided for a TOyige 
which he meant to make into the Holy Land, there to 
recover Jerusalem from tile Infidels ; for it griered faim 
(it is said) to consider the great naliee of Christiaa 
princes, that were bent upon a miacfaieTODB purpose to 
destroy one another, rather than to make war against 
the enemies of the Christian faith, aa in conscience it 
seemed to him they were bound." That he seriously 
entertained this intention there is no doubt : he waa 
moved to it by the common belief of that age, by an 
ttpprebension (from an inward sense of premature decs,y) 
that his life would not be hwg, by the -desire of obtain, 
ing such assurances for the next world as were liberally 
promised to those who engaged in such meritorious ex- 
peditions, and, perhaps, as tradition hss said, by a pre- 
diction that he was to die in Jerusalem, which would 
seem to him prophetic of his salvation. Freparationa 
were made with all speed; and when " his providona 
were ready, and that he was furnished with sufficient 
betsaie, soldiers, captains, victuals, munidons, tall 
ships, strong galleys, and all things necessary for such 
8 royal journey," while he was praying at St. Edward 
die Confessor's dirine, " to take there his leave, and so to 
speed him upon his vsyage," he was seized with a fit, 
and being carried into an apartment in the abbot's honse, 
called Jerusalem, there he expired.* It is remarkable 
that he should have been buried at Canterbury, beside 
the Black Prince, whose son he had deposed and mur. 



■ FibTin,57& HoUnihed, in. 5S. An uxount ii pTCKTrnldf tfvjTknl 
mtit, iaAicb'PhU^M, Bcnrj'lv.'iduuhUr.aDha muriigvU Ue 
king or Dennuk, uUcd /ot tint csunlrr- Thii iluffiini coiuUtPcl of twe 

Km, IM^ poundi of pcnrdcr Ibr thoK gupi, ud RirtT ilane bu^ltu tor 
aa ipttrat pngiavut), roitr Umiioni, lour touclia, ooa maUM, tws 
Afpani, IbTtj paTTi* twentr.lDur bvn, vA fbrtj ihuTO of urowi.-* 
a^na, viU. tti. 
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A.D. One of the flrrt S(U of Henry V, wm to reinoTe the 
1415. Ijod^ of' that rnnrdereil Icing From its obscore bwial- 
place, and depoitt it, with royil MleinmtiM, inawBip- 
tneui tomb at Weitiaii»t«T*, ai if to proclaim iiMO the 
\WOfld that slthttugh he b&d EUccseded to the tfaMite, bcr 
bad not partaken in the' gnilcby' which it had Heta 
porcbaiod. — ^ The tnite which labaisled at this timfrhad 
produBed' little security to teaiiri'^' people; asd safe- 
coDdueta were set' at Donght, piracy bring carried' on 
both upon the hi^Geaa and on the coaets,afid even in the 
ports of England, Ireland, and'W'Bleg^ wiA an audadty- 
that defied the laws ; uid it appears that pirateB fonad 
erary where- from the iBhabitants thit leort of eneourage- 
inent which eren in better times ii shown t« snmgglen. 
It was tkerdbre found necessary, early in the new rdgn, 
to dedare snch breodies of the king's trWM aad of hiB 
safe.cooduct high treason, and 'sn^ect tO' the aame pnn- 
iahiDent, as also* all votmitary secret abetment, procuring, 
concealing, hiring, sustaining, and maintaining of per- 
sons engaged in mch courses. And conservators of the 
tnice and of the king's safe^-conducts were appointed in 
the ports, with full power to proceed against offenders ; 
it being required that every conservator should fer Us 
qoaBfluation have an estate of forty pounds in land by 
Uie year at least.t Two men learned in the law were- 
to be associated in the commission with each conser- 
Titsr. Bat then, as in every sge, it was soon fonnd 
that measures, which were designed for the protection of 
the peaceable part of mankind, weie immediately taken 
advantage of by men of predatory habits. The Scotch, 
and other enemies of Englandj availed themselves of this 
law, because it secured them agakist reprisals so long as it 
was enforced ; and a subsequent statute, after setting 
forththBtthisconsec|Uencehadbeeuexperieucedjdeclared, 
that whenever the king's subjects had thus safibred 
wrong, the king would, to theb greater comfbrt, and 
to the intent that they should have remedy without 
delay, grant them letters of marque and repriaal.* 
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When die king had deknniard npan leadiBg an mimj 
■toFnnee, behiicddupafiDiD Zedmdt,'B<ilIaiid,uad. 
ftisdand, hk own bmsI neam not bdng 100001) far 
tbetruMport: ■nonghiiMbcrpTepuatiaia, "Teqinrite 
be io higfa an enterpiMC," boMa ecnmrd with kadier, 
Jor the pawgt of riien, mn anuoenlad. The fleet 
mth iriiidi be croMed fixm SoathampUMi, and landed 
at AeMMathoftheSBDe, ooDoMcdof lOOOtuLI The 
■i^e and eiplBie of Haiflenr fidlowed, and the battle 

Ae iHieaabfaDce of whidi e uutri t m ei to nnNvt dw 
iiitianaT ^iwt wbacfcy Ihgy nge adijered. I^e thoM 
of C^eMf and of BrielictB, U wa* gained under drcom- 
■tancea of aocfa cxtraofdiaaij diiadiantage, that d>e 



at bii own mttvm ; ^kl when tn liis tetotn to Ei^^and 
the Loadonen met him in Bolemn procenion on Black- 
heath, be, " as one nmoubaing from whom all vie 
taries are aent," woold not allow his bdmet to be 
carried fartire him, wbenon the people might ha¥e 
seen the blows and dints dut he had receiTed ; 
"uathn- would be mffis any ditdee tobemadeandani^ 
by MMnaticIs of his glorioas victoiy, for diat he wooU 
bave the pain and tbanki altc^ethtf given to God."$ 

Soon aftaKank the anpcmw SiginnnDd, who was i.>. 
related to Heniy hj mwriage, came to Calaii ai fti4i6. 
mediatm- betweea the two Idngiknu, bringing with him 

flir «irhtiiihnpnf Tthriiiii, in anihiiaailiii fi llii Frendi 

king. Thirty gnat ships wete sent to Mng him and 
his train over- When he entered the harfaanr at Dover, 
die king'i brother, Hmnphrey didte of Glonoesler, " and 
diven other lord*, were ready to Teodve him : at hia 
appFoadung to land, they entned die water swofd in 
hand, and by the dnlu's mouth declared, that if he 
iidended to enter IIk land o the Uog's frioid, and aa 
a mediatOT to entreat for peace, he ihonld be infoed to 
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aniTft; bnt if he came aa an emperor to a land which 
he claimed to be under hifi empire, then were they 
ready to redat him. This was thoi^ht aeeeeuay to be 
done for saving of the lung's preri^tiTe, who hath fidi 
pre-eminence within his own realm aa an abaohite em- 
peror." * Sigismund's hope wag to bring about in person 
what he had vaioly attempted by negotiation, — a 
league among ali Christian prince* for the defence of 
ChriBtendom sgaiuat the Turlii. The danger was at 
that time not leas aerious than when the firat cruiade 
was undertaken ; and Henry, whose mind had already 
been directed towards such an enterprise by hia father's 
preparations, might, perhaps, have lent a willing ear to 
it, as he did to the mediation, if tidings had not, un- 
happily for France, arrived of some success which the 
earl of Armagnae had gained over the duke of Exeter, 
near Rouen, which so displeased him, that he would 
hear no word of peace. That anger, however, abated, 
and the emperor's representations seemed again to pro- 
duce some efibct. Meantime Arm^nac, elated with 
his recent advantage, laid sudden siege to Harfleur; 
and the Tiscount of Narhanne, the vice-admiral of 
France, made an attempt upon it with his whole navy, 
thinking to have taken it by surprise : faUing in this, 
the French laid dose siege to the place, both by land 
and water. Exeter, while he defended the place man- 
fully, found means to despatch a swift bark, with lettera 
solidtiog speedy relief ; and Henry, it is said, would 
have embarked in person for the succour, if the emperor 
had not admonished him, that it was neither uGceBsary 
nor honourable for a prince, on whom the whole weight 
and charge of the commonwe^th rested, to adventure 
himself in every peril. Aasenting to the wisdom of this 
advice, be appointed hia brother, John duke of Bedford, 
to command the expedition : it consisted of 400 sail "t ; 
and the earls of March, Oxford, Huntingdon, War- 

■ Hollnihed, ilL SS. 

t KudiPf, jn Hill »n SCO; but u (he numtwTDfmen la lUted it 
SO.DOO. the lir^nunflwr ofihip^ conildeiiiig tjidr pnliable iLh, \t Om 
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wick, Arundel, Salisliury, and Devonshire embarked 
in it." 

They sailed from Rye, " and, with a piosperoui 
wind and a fresh gale," came to the mouth of the Seine, 
on tlie day of the Aaaumption of our Lady. Narbomt«, 
seeing their approach, came boldly to encounter them 
at the entrance of the harhour. Upon this the English 
sent forward certain strong and well made ships, which 
captured two of the enemy, the French captains com- 
mitting themBelves rashly before their comrades could 
arrive to support them. The duke," says Hall, " followed 
incontinently with all hia puissance, and, like a valiant 
captain, with great courage and audacity set on hia 
enemies : the fight was long, but not so long as peril- 
ous, nor so perilous ai terrible ; for battles of the 
sea be ever desperate, for neither the assailants nor 
defendants look for any refuge, nor know any back 
door how to scape out." * In the end, almost all the 
whole French fleet, to the number of 500 ships, hulks, 
carracks, and small vessels, was taken or sunk : the 
largest o^ the prizes were three lai^ Genoese car- 
racks, which were sent to England. Haifleur was 
immediately /eUeved by the victorious fleet, and Ar- 
tnagnact raised the siege.i^ The battle was fought 
on the 15th of Auguat, and the fleet remained in 
the road somewhat more than three weeks afterwards, 
being becalmed there during the greater put of the 
time. The bodies which had been throvm overboard 
in the action, or sunk in the enemies' ships, rose and 
floated about them in great numbers j and the En- 
^sh may have deemed it a rehef from the contem- 
plation of that ghastly sight, to be kept Upon the alert 
by some galleys, which, taldng advantage of the calm, 
ventured aa near them aa they durst by day and night, and 
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endeavoured to Ijum the ships with wildfiie." Having 
thus performed his commiBEion, the duke of Bedford, 
" nith no EpoU. number of prisoneis, and great abun- 
dance of piej, as well in abipB aa provision for the ae^ 
returned to England with great triutpph snd glory;" 
upon which Sigismund ia said to have complimented both 
Henry and hia people, by raying that happy were the 
subjects who had such a Ung,.but more happy the king 
who had such aulgecta. 

While Henry was preparing for a second expedition, 
that he might profit by the discord which prevuled 
among the ' French nobles, the enemy increased their 
naval force, by hiring a great number of Italian ahipa, 
chiefiy Genoese. Part of their fleet lay at the mouth 
of the Seine, to prevent maritime aupplies from reach- 
ing Harfleur : tite rest kept the sea. The king, there- 
fore, before he embarked, sent his kinsman, die earl of 
Huntingdon, with a sufficient force against diem. He 
fell in with some of the great Genoese carracka ; and, 
after an action which lasted the most part of a sum- 
mer's day, stmk three and captured three, taking the 
admiral Jacques, the Bastard of Bonibon, and aa much 
mtmey as would have been half a year's pay for the 

• Harding, S77, 378. — I hiTe met with no earlier menllcn of wildare in 
*nr«f oniDHilKtuni. The p»H«e in Huiljiig is u feUowi :— 
ThM fOugbt fUil MtE »fore Uie wUer of Situ, 
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whole fleet • These prizes he brought to Bouthamp- 
tofi ; from whence the king shortly set foith Hith a 
fleet of 1500 ihips, the sails of his own toskI .being sS 
purple silk, riohly embroidered wifh gojd. 

British T^ur was never more lignally di.Bplajed than 
under this victorious monareh, the remainder trf whose 
short reign was one seriea of auccewful enteiprieea. 
Yet no Enghshman can delight to dwell upon the de- 
tails, as upon the history of Edward 111. and the Black 
Prince. Henry of Monmouth equalled them as s 
warrior, and perhaps excelled them as a pohtician ; hut 
they were the admiration of their enemies, because 
of the magnanimity which tbey displayed in prospe- 
rity, — their courtesy, their humanity. Henry was a 
merciless conqueror, and made himself feared. At the a. d. 
time of his death, af(er his last confession, when, at i*'^* 
his desire, the Penitential Psalms were read to him, he 
interrupt^ the priest at the words, " Build thou the 
naUs of Jerusalem," and declared, as a dying man, 
that it had heenhia intentioD, as soon ^ he .should have 
eetded France in peace, to undertake the conquest of 
Jerusalem, if it had pleased God to let him hve out his 
days. "So ingenious," says Hume, "are men in deceiv- 
ing themselves, that Henry forgot, in these moments, all 
the blood spilt by his ambition, and received comfort 
from this late and feeble resolve, which, as the mode of 
these enterprises was now past, he certainly would never 
have carried into execution." It has now, however, 
been ascertained, that immediately after the treaty of 
Troyes, Guillibert de Lauiioy, a Ftemiah knight, who 
was counHellor and chamberlain to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, and had been ambassador to Henry, waa 
sent by that king, and by his own master, upon a secret 
mission to the Holy Land. That mission was success- 
fbUy performed : hie made a military survey of the coasts 
and defences of Egypt and Syria, ftom Alexandria 
round to GaUipoh ; and the two copies of this survey, 
intended for the two princes, are both in existence ; but 
• Hnllnihtn'i Ui. 8S, 89. Speed, 6S6. 
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befrae die report was completed, Henry V. had been 
summoned to his account. No reasonaUe doubt, there.' 
fore, can now be entertained that it was his laU in- 
tentioD, BB it had been his father's, to undertake a 
cnuade. As little should it be doubted, that though 
ambition and policy may have entered largely into his 
motives, devotioQ also moved him.* 



The crown devolved upon an infant not Jiine months 
oldt ; and, though the government during his minority 
was administered by able hands, the loss of a single 
mind* was soon felt; for Henry was a king whom die 
' turbulent feared, and whom the people loved, and who 
was respected by all ranks. Early in the new reign, 

■ Accoilnl of m unknown MS. of ItK, by Qrsnvllle P™n, MO,, in 
■he TrtnMclLnm of the Roy«1 Socielj of Uleralurp. vnl. i. p. 1, The 

Engllih gavEinineiil be diKovsicd among the HitUn HSS. iu tlie 
Bodlelaa 

A curioui paper condOTning this Gilbert de Launor baa been nreierTcd 
br Rimet (iL 2i.|. He haS Impoud upon Henr; V b; a itorr that ■ 
canun, coDtaLnliu all the monev anil *aLuab1f« which be bad lecelved 
fnm uw king tot Ida loumer, bad been pjundered In Pleardr, and that h« 
had Ibut kHt enrjr Ihing. {A^ir.beliefbiilhli, replaced the aumofaXIL, 
and HTe him. maienTer, a THtment oTcloQi of EiM He then pnlbmied 
lehlireportoflL But duruvthejouineTcoiiideiuw 
pmacbed him with the Axud, that wheD tie preaented 
— ' It to cardiml Beaufott, and with luch maika of 
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Bir William Bvdolf was appointed admiral ; but with- 
out prejudice to the duke of Eseter, the king's uncle, 
who WBB admiral of England, Ireland, and AqiiitaiM 
for life. * Abuses were committed and ontragea which 
DO man would have haxarded while he was living. 
Among the acts of piracy in which great men ventured 
to engage, one waa brought home to MarceUus, the 
abbot of St. Augustine, in Canterbury. By hia name it a.d. ' 
may be presumed that he was afitreigner. It wasprovedl**** 
before the lords of the council, that he had been con- 
cerned in taking and plundering, upon the high seaa, 
a ship laden with wine, belonging to John Lorsame of 
Abbotawell, and to certaiu persons of Bouli^ne and 
Bruges ; and he was condemned by the council in seven 
nobles for every tun of the wine (thirty-nine in all), 
which, by hia own confession, came into his hands ; in 
six shillings each for thiity-seven which had been de- 
stroyed fay his fault ; and in sixty nobles for the other 
damages and expense of the injured parties and of their 
proctors. t It is not stated whether he incurred any 
farther punishment. 

The English interests in France were greatly shaken 
by the advantages which the French obtained under 
Joan of Arc ; but the reputation of the English arms 
suffered httle, because those advantages were ascribed 
to miracles on one part, and to witchcraft on the 
other ; and, by the capture of that extraordinary 
enthusiast, they re-eatabhshed the opinion of their 
strength, and confirmed thai opinion at the cost of a 
national crime, by her barbarous execution. But their 
a&irs were more seriouBly injured by the profligate 
connection of duke Humphrey with Jaqueline of 
Hainault, the most flagitious woman of her age ; and 
by the light marriage of a far aUer man, his brother, 
the great duke of Bedford, regent of France, to a 
daughter of the Comte de St, Pol, in the aeventeenth 
year of her age. Hia former wife was siater to the 
duke of Bui^ndy : by the second he united himself 

* Reiner, x. ffi. , t Bim' Canotj Bkctcb, 33B. 
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to A honie betFeen. which Mid the house of Burgundy 
there wu an old ilLnill; and Charles VII. did not 
lail to avail hilQKlf of tiie opportunity thus afibrded 
him, for detaching from Eng^mid the moat effideiit of 
A.D. her allies. He succeeded completely in this object; and 
1^3^- before the tanas hy irhieh Uie (Jisnge of policy was 
piU'chased were made known, the duke sent amhaBiadors 
to England, Do^ying the new alliance which he had made, 
renouncing the old oi>e, and advising the young king 
and his council to conclude a peace with France. It is 
eaid, thjit when the young Henry heard these letter* read, 
he Apprehended the loeaes that were likely to ennie, and 
that hia eyes were filled with tears. The intelligence 
aeems to hare taken the king's council, as well as the 
people, by surprise. The former are said, on this 
occasion, to have manifested the discord that prevailed 
among diem, reviling each other not leas than the Bor- 
gnndiaos ; and numbers of those who, in turbulent times, 
arrogate to themselves the name of the peo^e, gathered 
together and attacked Flemings, Dutchmen, Brabanters, 
Ficards, Hainaulters, and Other foreigners, indiscrimin- 
aldj, as subjecta of Burgundy, and murdered many of 
them before order could be restored, ^he ringleadera 
in this miachief were seized and brought to jostice. * 

The indignation of the English government was in- 
creased, when it was known that among tiie cesdoos 
made to Burgundy were man; plaoes which had sworn 
fidelity to England. To remonstrate against this disloyal 
conduct was in vain : the duke's " ears and senses being 
stroDgly mured" against all representations of this 
land; "for king Charles had set about them, as it 
were, a batricado of royalties, privileges, honours, 
mon^, cities, towns, and whole provinces." t Ho- 
nour, indeed, has had httle influence upon ambitioua 
rulers at any time ; and the obligations of religion were 
even more easily removed, two cardinals having absolved 
him, and the gre«t Iinda of his party, from the OBthfl 
they bad taken to the English. Both parties prepared 
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ttir mr ; and tta« dnke r««dTed to begin b; twrieging 
Calais, whi^ henotr clahned aa part of the county of 
Artoia, and fa» bf inherltaHCtf. The consent of tbe 
fiee states of which hil dominions were composed was 
necefisaiy. Among the arguments which were used to 
the people of Ghent, one wasj that the poaiession of 
Calais by the English was very injurious to all F'lan- 
Aett, for tiie Fleminga who went tMther to purchase 
wool, tlH, Ittd, or cheese, were forced to pay in 
money, according la what rate of alloy (he English 
pleased to put on it, or else' in ingots of goM of silTer ; 
and tMs, it waa urged, #as not doo^ in other countries. 
The fact proved rather a want of probity on the one 
put, than any abuse of pcrwer on the other. The de- 
basement of the coin waa the act of the Flemish go- 
vernment ; and the direct consequences of such a 
measure were fdt by the pWplein their dealings with 
a natioTf whose currency was of a difitrent standard. 
On the part of Enf^and, Indeed, this waa a measure, 
not of eKSCtion, but of aelf.defimce, enjoined by thC 
statutes of the reahn, because of "the great deceit" 
ia the geld and ailver money ofPTaBdera and Scotland: 
gach deceit, when that money was current in divers 
parts of the realm, having been " to thtt great damage 
of the king and Of hfs people." And, as if to preclude aB 
pretext for complaint frOm the FleraiUgB, the act had 
been made general, prohibltiug the circulation of any 
foreign coin whatsoever in' England, and requiring that 
whatever waa received in payment at Ct^ais should 
there be "put to bullion."* The loss, however, waa 
represented to them as a grievance which they endured 
from the English ; and the' Obentese consented, by 
acclamation, to support the war, and the whole ^ 
Flanders entered into it with equal ea^emeas.t "What 
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was CaUisP" they said: "they could milce a raeal of 
it at any time ! " * Holland also entered into the duke's 
views, and agreed to aatist him with Ehips for the io- 
tended tiege. The same ready concnrrence was not 
found in Zeeland : there the people of ZierekzeCj who 
had in those days a good port, Ustened to the overtures 
of England, and chose to continue their profitahle trade 
with diat country ,' and when the hailey of Middle, 
bu^h embargoed an English ship, which was bound for 
the fair at Antwerp, and imprisoned the crew, the in- 
habitants, r^ardiug this as a breach of their priTil^;es, 
forced open the prison, released the prisoners, and re- 
stored the ship and cargo, t 

There were none who entered into the enterprise 
with more alacrity than the men of Ghent. All the 
bu^hers of that city, of whatsoever rank, were required 
to appear within three days before the sheriffs, and 
enrol themselves, on pain of forfeiting their franchises, 
and to provide themselves vrith all necessary habili- 
uents for war. No armour or weapons of any kind 
were to be taken out of the country, and the punish- 
ment for breaking this order was to be ten years' exile. 
Those who had been ordered to perform certain pil- 
grimages in expiation for dieir sins, were now excused 
from performing them so long as the war should last, 
andfor fourteen days after; and allwho had quarrels were 
placed, for the tame term, under the protection of the 
law. The number of men for which Ghent had en- 
gaged was 17,000 : every town and village of its de- 
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pendence knew its quote, and every family the lum at 
wbich it was taxed. The carriages which were re> 
quired came in too slowly for the impatience of those 
by whom the preparationH were directed. A prodam- 
atioD, therefore, was issued, that if they were not 
forthcoming within three days, the deacon of the Black 
Hoods and his attendants should be sent round to seize 
on all the best without exception : upon which the 
farmers and peasants, in fear lest the Black Hoods 
should -visit tbem, immediately sent their carta to the 
appointed place. Every man was to provide himself 
with a lance and a short mallet, either of lead or iron, 
spiked on the head. Two mallets would be reckoned 
as equal to one lance ; hut those who should present 
• themselves without such anus were warned that they 
would not pass muster, and that they would be pun- 
ished. The people of Bruges were, on this occaaion, 
heartily in unison with those of Ghent, and that dty 
began already to feel the license of war. Most of its 
people who had been ordered on this service had 
forthwith forsaken their trade, and spent their time and 
money in drinking houses, wh«e drunkenness led to 
quarrels, and quarrels to blows, bloodshed, and frequent 
deaths.* 

The Fkmings had persuaded themselves that, at 
their approach, the English would, for very fear, aban- 
don Calaia and fly to England ; and, therefure, they 
were particularly desirous that a fleet should be ready ' 
before diey arrived before the town, hoping thus to cut 
off the garrison from all meana of escape. " They 
Deeded not," says Monstreletf, " have been so uneasy 
on this head, for the Enghsh were well inclined to de- 
fend themselves ; and, in liuth, king Henry and all 
England would as soon have lost their thirty years' con- 
quests in France as the single town of Calaia." When 
die emperor Sigismund was in this country, he advised 
Henry V. to keep the towns of Dover and Calais as he 
would his two eyes, because they gave him the com- 
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muid of the Jumnr seat.* That Me anil amtntions 
prince Deeded ii» admoDiBbment to tMch him the im- 
portance of a plt.ce wMch gave' hhn entrance at any 
time into France ; and the' nation were D%t less per. 
Biuded of the advantage of retaining a conqneEt which 
had been to hard); and honourably gained. The go- 
vemOT, Bir John Ratcliff^, had ito soofier' despatched 
intelligence of the duke of Burgundy's designs to the 
kill's council, than the earl of Montaigne, who 'ytM son 
to the duke of Somerset, and the lord Camoia, were 
sent with 1500 men and "great foiaon of victuals,'' 
to reinforce and supply the garrison, whSe a large' 
force was preparing to attack the hesieging army. 
Thns strengthmed, the En^ih did not wait to be be- 
sieged in CahiB, but made an attempt to surprise ' 
Boulogne. They found the' French too TigBaht to be' 
surprised, and too stT{)ng to be assaulted; but they 
burned some of the shipping, and, carrying off what 
booty was within theii reach, returned without loss. 
Soon afterwards they made a foraging part; in the op- 
posite direction, toward Gravelines. The Flemings 
in that quarter collected, against the advice of their 
leaden, insisted upon attacking them, and were de- 
feated, with the loss of from 300 to 400 killed, and 
" full sixBCore prisoner*." Their next expedition was 
into the Boulonnois. It happened, that on the some ' 
night a part of the besiepng force, which ' Jean de 
Croy, the bailey -of Halnault, had assembled on the' 
borders of Picardy, set out from a village called Le 
W»«t, two leagues from St. Omer, on a like eipedilioa 
into (he English marches. Ndther party knew of the 
Other's intent, nor were they likely to have met ; but 
when the bailey aj^troached the English border, he sent 
out Boroe men-at-arms, who were well acquainted with 
the country, to gain inteU^enc«. They returned with 
news that they had fallen in with die rear of an 
enemy's detachment, near 'the bridge of Milay, about 
daylweak; .and had reconaoitred' them ; had saen iisMt 
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tbey were very tminerous, and that they were advancing 
into the Boulonnoia. A coundl was held ; and the 
resolution was to pursue the English, ia the hope of 
fiodiag an opportunity for attacking them whoi tliey 
were engaged in plundering the villagee ; but if not, to 
gire them battle wherever they might meet. 

The scouts were not long before they descried th« 
smoke and fires from villages and httle towns, which 
marked the track of the English in theii destrucdve 
inroad ; but some prisoners fell into the hands of the 
English, who, being then informed that an enemy was 
at hand, and in considerable force, collected their men 
upon a rising ground between Gravelines and Cam- 
pagne-les-Boulonnois. The greater part of their force 
was not seen, being upon the slope of the hill on the 
&rther side, when the advanced party of (he Burgnn. 
dians began the acdon ; and the main body, confiding in 
their seeming advantage of numbers, hastened on, eager 
for die engagement. From three to four score of the 
English on the summit were slsin in the first charge, 
and the others took to fiight. They were rallied on 
^le other side of the dechvity by their comrades; 
the Burgundians, when they came to the brow, lost 
heart as well as hope at the unexpected sight of thia 
larger body; hd[ed,in dismay, for the arrival of their own 
main force ; and in this state of mind, which prepared 
them for defeat, were resolutely charged by the English. 
Instantly they gave way, wheeled round, and fled 
with all speed towards Ardres, as the nearest place of 
safety. Thither they were pursued full gallop, even 
within the barriers, Mid some of them were killed close 
to Che ditches of the town. Upwards of a hundred 
were slain or taken. Among the former was Robert 
de Boumonville, sumamed Le Rouge, and six other 
distingnished persons : among the latter were many 
men of note. Jean de Croy had been wounded by an 
arrow, and his hone Idlkd. He, howerer, and the lord, 
Denlez, made thdr way to the abbey at Lisle, sorely 
grieved at their defeat; and cerim giUaata, who had 
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beeo knighted that day, won their spnn in a manner 
which would deprive them of bU plcasore in celehrsting 
the anniversary. The earl of Montaigne came out of 
Calaia to meet the conquerors on their return, and gave 
them a moit joyful reception : but he sharpl; reproved 
thote ivho, hy giving way at the commencement of the 
action, had put the host in imminent danger. * 

By thia time the pr^wrationaf for the siege were com- 
plete, and the duke went, without any retinue of state, 
to Ghent and other places in Flanders, that he might 
expedite the march of the Flemish troops. Early in June, 
a general muster was made in Ghent of the force be- 
longing to that city | and its dependencies : they re- 
maiaed in the great market-place, where they had been 
drawn up, from eight in the morning till noon, and then 
marched out on the road to Calais: the dnke accom- 
panied them as far as the op«i country, and then went 
to Bruges, to hasten in like manner their contingent. 
The weather was so hot, that two of the Ghentese cap- 
tains and several soldiers died of the heat. The duke 
had given strict orders that no marauding should be 
permitted ; and, in consequence, while they baited at 
Armentieres, one-and-twenty m^i were banged upon 
the trees in front of head-quarters for robbery. As 
^ey advanced, they took vengeance for the ddeat of 
their countrymen in the a^ir near Gravelines, — not 
upon the English, but upon the property of the two 
persona who held the command in that unlucky affidr, 
and who vainly represented that no blame was imput- 
able to them, for the FlemingB that day would ndther 
listen to their advice, nor obey their orders. At Gra- 
velines they were joined by the force from Bruges, 
Ypres, and other parts of Flanders. The carriages for 
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tile conveyuice of thdr teaU, and the baggage ind stom, 
were out of number ; and on the top of each, Mod. 
Etielet says, there nu a cock to crow the hours. Vety 
many peasants had been collected to draw the cannon 
and odier engines, the artillery both of ancient and 
modem warfare being at this tinte in use. Here 
they were mustered before the duke and Richemont, the 
constable of France. There were full 30,000 men 
" wearing helmets * ; " and the constable is said to have 
been struck with admiration at the strength which the 
duke from one ungle province had brought into the 
field. 

They fbrined, indeed, a formidable array, if an army 
were to be estimated only by its numbers, and the ap- 
pearance of the men. One who was not well ac- 
quainted with the composition of that army, might have 
judged of it the more favourably, because the Flemings 
made no pretension to the pomp and bravery of war, 
but wore plain armour ; and the regularity of their 
encampment was beautiful, the tents of every town 
having their separate quarter ; and in these i^;ain 
the various trades being separately classed and sub- 
divided into companies, each quarter had thus the 
resemblance of a town, and the whole appeared at a 
distance like a great city. But it was soon seen that 
with this civic regularity, neither the principle of mili- 
tary disciple was to be found nor of civil obedience. 
A hare ran through the Bruges part of the camp ; the 
damour which was set up wan mistaken for an alarm; 
the whole force took the field ; and when the cause of 
the disturbance was understood, the appearance of this 
poor frightened animal f was r^arded as an ill omen. 
That presage was confirmed when they had crossed the 
river, and were about to encamp for the night at Tour- 
Behem: a tempest began, of wind, and rain, and thunder, 
and lightning : the lightning was deemed to manifest 
itself portentously over the town and towers of Gra- 
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velineH ; md the force of the wind wsb auch, that they 
could not pitch their tents, but were foiced to take up 
Iheii lodging upon the ground, and abide the brunt of 
the storm.* 

The duke hiniself waB confident of success : he had 
hitherto been fortunate in all his designB, and in 
thil, which was the greatest enterprise that had been 
undertaken for many years, the popular feeling had 
thus far entirely corresponded to his wishes ; so much 
did the Flemings seem to have the conquest of Calais 
at heart. In reliance upon this feeling, he had dis- 
missed half his Picard and Burgundian men-at- 
arms, against the advice of experienced counsellors, 
who warned him that, in case of danger, he would find 
a handful of gentlemen worth more than all the com- 
mons of Flanders, t Perhaps he thought that more 
danger waa to be apprehended from quarrels between 
thia part of his army and the Flemings than from any 
otlier cause ; for the manner in which the latter as- 
serted their superiority waa likely enough to have pro- 
voked resistance. The Picards were so noted for dieir 
alacrity in pillaging, that their name had passed into a 
word of reproach. The Burgundians were not less. 
expert in this branch of their militaryprofession: but the 
Flemieh commanders had set out with the determination 
of rigorously enforcing order in this respect ; and, under 
the plea of enforcing it, the Flemish soldiers did not 
content themselves with replevying the spoil from the 
plnnderere, but despoUed them of their own property 
also ; and if complaint were made, the aggrieved party 
only drew upon himself additional chastisement. They 
Bufifered this in silence and in fear, "but it was most 
impatiently ; " and if there had been any considerable 
body of th^ countrymen at hand, to have taken np 
their cause, the camp might soon have become a scene 
of bloodahed.:^ 

The first hostile operations were against the little 
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cwtle of Oye. The garrison consisted of ume seventy 
Boldiers, twelve of whom sold their lives dearly, — the 
rest yielded themselves to the duke's mercy. Unhap- 
pily he had given the place and the ^oil to the Ghenteee, 
and they immediately hung nine-and-twenty of the 
priaonerB in front of the castle, and afterwards brought 
forth the remainder to suffer the same fate ; but the 
duke interposed, ofibnded widi diis inhumanity, and 
saved them.* The castle was rased. The whole army 
then proceeded to take pott between the castle of Merk 
and Calais ; and the duke, making an excursion before 
tbe town with his men-at-arms, obtained some advan- 
tage over a party of the garrison who sallied out against 
him ; and his people drove away a large booty in cattle. 
The Picarda then assaulted Merk, which was defended 
by sir John Gedding, with about 200 men. The out. 
work was carried : tbe garrison displayed the banner of 
St. Geoi^ on the side toward Calais, rung all their bells, 
and added loud outcries, as if calling for speedy relief; 
but they prepared also manfully for defence. The assail- 
ants set a strong guard round the castle, lest they should 
escape during the night, and in the morning brought 
many great engines against tbe walls, damaged them in 
several places, and then Picards and Flemings made ft 
joint attack. Three such assaults were effectually re- 
sisted, the English throwing down stones from the bat- 
dements, and making such good use of their bows, that 
tbe assailants were gjad to retreat. This resistance was 
not protracted so long as to exasperate an enemy already 
but too much disposed to exercise their power with in- 
solence and cruelty. When the garrison saw that no 
movement was making for their succour, they demanded 
a parley, and surrendered on the sole condition that they 
should not be injured in life or hmb : they were sent to 
Ghent, there to be confined till they should be exchanged 
for any Flemings that might be taken. The c 
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men hnnied into the fbrt for the spoil ; but EOtne of the 
Ghentese stationed themselves at the gates, and taking 
every thing from the spoilers as ihey went out, laid all 
in a heap, saying, that the sheriffs of Ghent had ordered 
them to do so: when night came, they loaded the whole 
in cartg, and carried it off for themselvea. In conse- 
quence of the complaints that were made, enquiry was 
instituted, and the offenders were brot^ht before the 
sheiiffs whose names they had abused, and they were 
sentenced to banishment from Ghent, and from &ie 
whole of Flanders, for fifty years. Yet, though these 
men were couvipted of roguery against their country- 
men, the sentence occasioned much muimnring, and bad 
nearly produced a mutiny among the Flemings. Sis 
men of that nadon, and one Hollander, were found 
among the garrison : they were beheaded on the follow- 
ing day, and the fort was deraoHahed." 

The army decamping, then fixed their quarters upon 
the ground where, it was pretended, Jacob van Artcveld 
had encamped during king Edward's siege of Calais. Some 
faise tradition had, po'haps, been devised, with the view 
of encouraging the Flemings as by a good omen ; for 
that demagc^e had been murdered by the people a year 
before the siege.t The duke, with his knights and 
men..at-arms, pitched his tents nearer to the town. The 
day did not pass without a sharp skirmish, in which 
La Hire, who had distii^uished himself when Joan of 
Arc was in her career of success, and who had just come 
to visit the duke, was wounded by an arrow in his leg. 
Many engines wete planted to throw stones and bolls 
into the tower : this was returned with interest from the 
ramparts ; and after three vain asBaulla, the besiegers 
deemed it prudent to take up their quarters at a saf^ 
distance. Frequent sallies were made, and frequent 
sidnnisbes ensued, with various fortune, the Picards dis- 
playing great courage, even when they failed of success; 
but for the Flemings, the praise which Monatrelet be- 
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Slows upon them is, that the^ were not much afraid of 
the enemy, and thought if there were onlj three of them 
against one Englishman tbej should carry the day. 
The duke had two narrow escapes from death and from 
capture. One day, as he was reconnoitring, a cannon- 
ball lulled four of his attendants close by ; and shortly 
after, m he was riding along the coast to inspect some 
works which he had ordered to be constructed, he was 
saved from a party of English by the speed of his horse, , 
and still more by the devoted fidelity of Jan van Plat- 
teela, who, instead of looking to his own safety, engaged 
the pursuers, and was taken prisoner, when he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his master was in saftty.* 

Meantime, the sieur Jean de Croy, to whom the 
fortress of Balingen had surrendered on condition that the 
English should retire with part of their baggage, was or- 
dered to besiege Guianes. He got littie profit there, says 
Holinshed, and did less harm. His force, however, was 
such, and his engines produced such efiect upon the town, 
that the garrison thought it prudent to withdraw into the 
castle; and white that siege was prtMecuted with little ad- 
vantage, a detachment of the besiegers, nnder Robert 
de Saveuses, took the castle of Zantgate by capitulation, 
and regarrisoned it All diis while it was " a cooling 
card onto At Flemings, still to see ships from England ■ 
amving in the harbour openly, before their faces, laden 
with proviuona, munition, and men." Their impatience, 
which, at first, vented itself in murmurs, broke out at 
length into loud compldnta against the duke's council, 
and especially against admiral Jan van Home, seneschal 
of Brabant. The duke appeased ihem with gentle words, 
fair representations, and hopeful expectations : the fleet, 
be said, would soon arrive ; he had letters announcing 
this; and if the wind had not hitherto been gainst 
them they would have sailed sooner. It was even more 
mortifying to perceive that the EngUsh seemed to con- 
sider diemselves as much masters of the land as of the 
sea, and that every day they turned out their cattle to 
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paatnre as if in defiance of the besiegers. The Ptcardi 
w^e auch expert muauderB, that this was not always 
done with impunity; and their occasional success excit- 
ing some httle euvy or emulation, about 200 of the 
Ghentmen, including tome who were above the common 
rank, set out upon a forage in the marshes before Calais. 
They were seen from the town, and recognised by their 
dress: incontinently a saUy was made; and the foragers 
were attacked with such vigour, that some twenty were 
slain, some thirty taken, and the rest fled to their quar- 
ters in all haste, and in such fear that they spread con- 
fusion in the camp. Want of discipline. Indeed, was 
continaally betrayed, to the grief and mortification of the 
duke. The Flemings were on the alert and under arms 
at the slightest alarm, or apprehension of alarm : any 
trifling occurrence, therefore, at any moment might set 
the whole army in motion, and the duke could do no- 
thing to prevent this, or to eatabhsh a better order; "for 
these people," says Monstrelet, " would have every thing 
according to their own good pleasure."* 

It was not long before a herald arrived from duke 
Humphrey, who delivered tliia bidding from his master, 
the duke of Gloucester, protector of England, to FiiiUp 
duke of Burgundy ; " that he would give him and 
his whole army battle where they then were, if they 
would tarry for his arrival ; or if they decamped thence, 
that he would seek them in any other place within their 
own territories, wherever the duke might appoint, and 
that with speed, if God would vouchsafe him wind and 
weather." Phihp of Burgundy made answer in the 
noble spirit of the times : — " Sir, say to your master, that 
his challenge is both honourable and reasonable; how- 
heit, he shall not need t^e the pains to seek me in my 
own country, for, God willing, he shall find roe here 
till I have my will of the town, ready to abide him and 
all the power he can bring." AfYer the herald had re- 
ceived diis reply, he was treated with good cheer, and a 
cup with a hundred guilders was given him as a guer- 
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doa for hia memge. The duke had conanlled only Iiia 
own heart in returning thla ready and becoming reply : 
he called a council on the inoTTOW at the head qnartets 
of the Flemings ; and there, by masteT Gilles de la 
VoQBtine, hia coonaellar in the conrte of Ghent, laid 
before the captainB and nobles of Flando^ the challa^ 
which he had received, and his acceptance of it, en- 
treating them, at &e same time, as hia true friendt, to 
remain with him, and assist him in maintBining his ho- 
nour. This they promised with unanimous good-will; 
and when the news was divulged, the nobles, who were 
ambitionB of renown, hastened from all the neighbouring 
places to his camp, in expectation of a glorions day.* 

At the same coundlit wsa determined to erect a high 
and strong bastile upon an eminence near the town, for 
the twofold purpose of commanding from thence a view 
of the movements within the walls, and of impeding the 
sallies of the garriEon. It was mounted with sundry 
pieces of cannon, and manned with 400 troops und^ 
experienced leaders ; Robert de SaveuBes, whose mi- 
litary deserts had obtained for him the appellation of 
Le Bon, being one. This was greatly to ^e displea. 
sure of the English, and they lost no time in attacking 
the new work ; but it wag so well defended, and rein- 
forcements came to its support in such strength, that 
the attempt failed, and they retreated iota CaMs, leav- 
ing some dead. Much akirmishing ensued on the mor- 
row and the following days at the barriers : in one of 
^ese a&irs, the sieur de Plateaux was made prisoner, 
a half-witted Icnighl, who, notwidiatanding his folly, was 
a brave and resolute man in battle. On the 35th of 
July a fleet was descried, making towards the port. The 
duke mounted his horse and rode to the shore, eager to 
be certified that it was his own naval force, which had 
been so long and anxiously expected. A light vessel ad_ 
vanced as near as the eurf would permit, and a man, 
jumping into the water, assured him of the joyful fact. 
The tidings occasioned a jubilant commotion in his dia 
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orderly UTQ J J and so many hastened upon the downs, 
to ei^oy the eight, that all the exertion of their captains 
was required to make as many as they could return for 
the defence of the camp. 

The duke and his engineers had formed a notable 
project for blocking up the port. For this purpose six 
huge hulks had been filled with great square stones, well 
cemented, and, moreover, cramped with lead, " to the 
intent that they should tie still like a mount, and not 
sever in sunder." Four of these, on the Evening that 
the fleet arrived, were conveyed to the mouth of the 
harbour and there sunk, the fleet meantime keeping \tp 
a constant lire upon the ships in the port, one of which 
went down in cansequence. The other two stone ships, 
&t the next full sea were, by the same craft and pohcy, 
sunk also. "But," says the English chronicler, "whether 
God would not diat the haven should be destroyed, or 
that the conveyers of the hulks knew not the very chan- 
nel, these ships, at low water, lay openly upon the 
sanda," At ebb tide the English, women as well as 
men, hastened from the town, and working at the de< 
molitian with hearty good-will, pulled them to pieces, 
in spite of a continual Are from the ships, to the great 
astonishment, as Monstrelet observes, of die duke and 
his admirals, and carried both the stonee and the timber 
into the town, to be used for strengthening their own 
fortifications.* The fleet, which had the mortification 

• Manilrelet, 309. Hc^lnihel, ISS. Suerro ht> (p i^) fUe guto j 
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of leeing thin extraordinary device thui frustrated, set 
Mil for Holland on the morrow, because the seamen 
knew bow dangerous it was to keep the aea on that sta- 
don ; and also because they dreaded still more the 
appearance of the English armament, whidi it was re- 
ported was on tbe p<Hnt of sailing. But the Flemings 
looked upon this as a deaertion on the admiral's part, and 
as a proof of treason in ihe duke's miniaters : they had 
been assured before they left Flanders, they aaid, that 
Calais should be besi^ed by sea as well as by land, and 
see how they had been betrayed ! With much difficulty 
the cliiefa succeeded in pacifying them for the time ; 
and when the duke convened the principal leaders of 
the commonalty to a grand council, and laid before 
them the whole plan of his intended operations, they 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied. He had ordered the 
ground to be examined by persons well acquainted with 
the country, and competent to Buch a task, and with 
their advice he had fixed upon a spot whereon to ofSet 
duke Humphrey battle, whenever he should arrive. 

Hardly had the council in which the Flemings had 
thus resolutely concurred in the duke's brave determi- 
nation beeti tovken up, when the English sallied from 
the town in great force, and attacked the bastile ; a cry 
went throngh the camp ; all were in confusion, so little 
were they prepared for an alarm which ought always to 
have been expected : they hastened from all quarters to 
the defence, the duke himself hurrying there on foot ; 
but horse as well as foot had sallied ; and while the in- 
fantry attacked the work, the horsemen interposed be- 
tween it and the disorderly multitude, and presented so 
formidable a front, that before any assistance could be 
given, it was taken by pure force. About eight score 
of the garrison were slain, the greater part of the 
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rest were made prisoners; and because the Fleming! 
had put to death an English knight, who fell into the 
hands of the Picards in this affair, half diose prisoners 
wereput to death before the gates in sight of the duke's 
army. The Buccesa was bd complete that they carried 
away all the ordnance and other artillery; and the 
consequences were more important than the victora 
themselves could have thought possible ; for mutinous 
aBsemblies were immediately held in the camp ; absurd 
chaises of treason were mingled with well-founded 
accusations of neglect or carelessness against their lead- 
ers ; ferocious opinions were advanced, that certain 
of the duke's counsellors should be put to death ; and a 
general resolution was declared that they would decamp 
at once, and return home without ' delay. No sooner 
was the duke aware of these movements than he re- 
paired to the head-quarters of the Ghent army, and 
there convened a large body of these ungovenuible sub- 
jects, and reminded them of the answer which, with 
their accord, he bad returned to duke Humphrey's 
challenge, and of the resolution which that very morn- 
ing they had taken to give the English battle whenever 
they should arrive, as it was certain that they soon 
must; and he entreated them not to decamp at such a 
time, as if they feared the enemy, for to do this would 
be indehbly to disgrace themselves, and to bring upon 
him such shame as never prince before hira had incurred. 
Re knew their temper too well to employ any other 
language than that of entreaty; but even entreaties 
were vain; and any appeal to their sense of honour, and 
to their courage, was lost upon men who sought by 
dieir boldness in mutiny to conceal from others the fear 
which they really felt, and perhaps to disguise it from 
themselves. Some of the captains answered respectfully 
for their men, and endeavoured to excuse their conduct; 
but the men " little thanked them for this ; " and, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to aU that the duke could urge, obsti- 
nately persisted in their purpose. " It need not," Bays 
Monstrelet, " be asked whether he was grieved at 
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heait, for hitherto he had. succeeded in all his ander- 
Uldngs to his heart's desire, and non in this, which 
vaa die greatest of all hia enterprises, he aav that he 
must fail." Even his repeated lequests that they would 
wait for a few daye only were of no avail : any day they 
thought might bring the £nglisli fleet in sight; and the 
duke was not more solicitous to tarry for its arrival 
than they were to be at safe distsnce when it should 
arrive. Convinced, too surely, at last, that all farther 
persuasions would be ineffectual, he asked them only to 
remain till the morrow, that they might pack up their 
baggage and retreat in good order, for the sake of their 
own safety ; and that they might not he harassed by 
the enemy, be said that he would escort them as far as 
the river of GraveUnea. With this they corapUed, 
though tlie greater aumber said they were in suffi- 
cient force not to need any escort. By way of employ- 
ing the interval, some of the ringleaders intended to go 
to the duke's quarters, and there murder some of his 
counseUors, for having advised him to an enterprise 
which, in the manner they carried it on, never possibly 
could have been achieved. The persons whose lives 
were thus threatened heard of their danger in time ; and, 
leaving the army unobserved while they could, made 
their way with some few attendants to Jean de Croy's 
detachment, which was before Guisnes. Their escape 
made this disorderly host more damorous, and more 
eager to hasten from a position where they thought that 
if tlie enemy found them they sbonld be exposed to 
certain destruction, either by the treachery or Uie inca- 
pacity of the duke's counsellors. The men of Ghent, 
who were the principals in this mutiny, began to s^ike- 
dieir tents and load thdr baggage, and the rest of the 
army were not alow in following the example : the men 
of Bruges alone were displeased at the disgraceful de- 
termination which had been taken; and, though cami 
pelled to pursue the same eourse wiQi their unworthy 
comrades, prepared for the retreat with less pre- 
ajHIation, sod were resolved to leave bdiind them no 
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memorialB of their own misconduct : the other Flem- 
ings abandoned their artillery and engines*, but the 
men of Bruges put theirs on carriages, and, for tack of 
hoTSCB, had them drawn h; men. Many pipes of wine 
and of other liquors were staTed, " to the great losB of 
the merchauts : " manj, howeverj were left, equally to 
their loss, but to the great contentment of the garrison 
of Calais, and of duke Humphrey's men. They set 
fire to their tents ; and yet Buch was the hurry of their 
retreat, that many lenta were left standing, and great 
booty and abundant stores were found in the forsaken 

All that the duke could do was to protect this mutin- 
ous host from what might else have been the liliely, as 
it would have been the just, consequence of dieir own 
disobedience and indiscipline. He covered their retreat 
in person with his men-at-arms ; and farming thus a 
rear-guard, which secured them against any sally from 
the gsrriBon, followed them to Gravelines, where, their 
panic being somewhat abated, they quartered themselves 
upon the same qiot which they had occupied before 
their bootless siege. There Jean de Croy joined him 
with the troops from before Guisnes, pursuant to his 
orders. He, too, had left his 'stores and engines on the 
ground, for want of means for transporting them, and 
his retreat had been insulted by the garrison. % The 
duke now called Us lords to council: their first business 
was to give him consolation, mortified as he was, and 
complaining bitterly of the disgrace thus brought upon 
him : he had, however, no worse fanit wherewith to re- 
proach himself than the imprudence of having relied up- 
on a people who were so Uttle to be trusted, but severe 
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teflectioDB were rakde upon those peTBons by whose idvice 
the espedition had been und^Uken. They reconu 
inended biin to store and strengthen all his frontier 
towns, seeing that he might surely expect the English 
would invade him in their turn ; and for himself, it 
was their opinion that he should retire to one of the 
towns in the interior, from whoice he might repur 
wherever hia presence should be most needed.' Some 
of the noUea and diosen men^-at-arma remained, by hia 
desire, in Gravelines: if that place were taken, the duke 
said, it would be vwy injurious to the whole country; 
and he plec^ed his word that if they should want aseiet- 
ance there he would come to their euccout, coat what 
it would. Others went to Ardres, and to the towns 
and castles in the Boubnnois. Yet, when the council 
broke up, and before their chiefs departed (o their re- 
spective stations, the duke made one more appeal to the 
soldiers, and entreated them to wait a few days longer, 
for the sake of hia honour and their own. This having 
failed, he left them, and went to Lisle, from whence he 
issued a proclamation, requiring that all persons who 
had been accustomed to bear arms should hold them- 
seWes in readiness to march against the English, who 
were about to land at Calua. * 

Chagrined as he was at the ignominious result of an 
enterprise so important in itself, he could not, however, 
but be conscious that if his own people had not com- 
pelled him to break up the ei^e, nothing could have 
sared such an army from the most shameful defeat and 
rout. Duke Humphrey arrived so eoon after their de- 
parture that he partook of the spoils of the camp : he 
came with a fleet of some 300 sail, and with not less 
than S0,000 men, a formidable array, considering of 
what materials it was composed — English archers and 
men-at-arms, and knights. He marched into the 
enemy's country, and, making no attempt upon any of 
the fortified places, swept the land before him of ittf 
cattle and all movable spoil. Seven thousand mea were 
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ccdlected at Caasel to oppose him ; but when thej saw 
luB Btiengtfa, they were thankful for the protectioD that 
their poution afforded them, and let the invaders pur- 
fQe their career unmolested. Some Flemish exiles were 
in the English army, who served as guides, and took 
cruel, and perhaps iudiscrimiuating, Tengeance for them- 
selvei. Six weeks they persevered in a course of war- 
fkre more destructive than honourable, burning houses, 
and villages, and open towns, and the suburbs of such 
as were fortified, and destroying the country in every 
part ; but duke Humphrey poisesBcd no such military 
talent as his brothers, Henry V., and Exeter, and John 
of Bedford. By some strange neglect, he had neither 
taken with him sufficient store of bread, nor made 
arrangements for being supplied with it, near as be was, 
during the whole incursion, to his resources; and to 
the want of this customary aliment a sickness in the 
army was ascribed, which proved more destructive 
than the enemy's sword. " Many good women," says 
Monstrelef, " saved Iheir houses by giving bread, and 
even got cattle in return for it;" for the marauders were 
driving off more than they knew how to keep, or where 
to water. This want of bread and the mortality among 
his people compelled him to return, when, in Hall's 
honest words, he " had suffidentiy plagued and wasted 
the countries of the duke of Burgoyne." Two thou- 
sand cart-loads of booty were brought to Guisnes and 
Calais, besides such prisoners as were able to ransom 
themselves.* 

The English fieet, meantime, which had debarked 
the troops, proceeded along the Flemish coast. The 
prindpal towns, in hasty alarm, remanded the men who 
had been disbanded, and a considerable force, well pn>> 
»ided with artillery, was marched towards Biervliet, 
and encamped near the sea, for the protection of the 
eoast. The duke left them, as be had left the people 
of the interior, to their own measures and their own 
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inetDB of defence, being not unwilling that his enemiei 
aboold take vengeance for him upon hie disobedient 
flubjects.* The Engliah hod no troops on board, and 
contented themselves with as muck mischief as the 
Bailors could commit, without exposing themselves by 
venturing inland, or endangering the ships. The Hol- 
landers' fleet was at this time wind-bound in Sluys : 
their admiral, Jan van Home, repaired to Fumes and 
Nieuport, to take measures for the defence of the coast; 
but the people, upon a false suspicion of collusion with 
the English, attacked and murdered him and a faithful 
servant, who defended him to the lasl. In Walcheren, 
the inhabitants found that they had done wisely in 
having refused to commit any act of hostility against 
England : they were now treated ta friends in retunij 
and carried on a profitable trade in provisions with the 
fleet. Once while the fleet was wind-bound at Cadeant, 
the men landed in the western part of that district 
called Het Vrye, or the Free Land of Bruges, and 
destroyed several villages there, when the men of the 
eastern part, with some troops frOm the ships at Sluys, 
to the amount of 4000 in all, gathered together and 
Inarched against them. Cut off as the invaders were 
from all succour, the Flemings might have overpowered 
them, if they had not posted themselves strongly in the 
polder of Breskena, and there presented so btave a front, 
that the Vryelanders, when they approached near enough 
to see what reception would he given them, forsook their 
standards, threw down their arms, and fairly, or rather 
foully, took to flight,+ 

Having landed near Hulst, with the hope of plunder- 
ing that dien rich-place, the English were compelled to 
reimbark by the inhabitants and the people of the 
Pays'de Waes, Asel, and Honteness, whom they had 
called to their support. The expedition, however, 
effected its ol^ect ; it alarmed the coast, while duke 
Humphrey ravaged the interior; and having done this, 
it returned to England, leaving the duke of Burgundy 
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flufficientlj employed with his turhnlent mliJecte.— 
When the men of Ghent cune back, after their dis- 
gneeful retreat from Calais, thej demanded of the 
magistrate* a new luit for ever; one, according to cus- 
tom : the magiitratea had tpirit enough to refiiae this 
instflent demand, and to tell them, in rcplj, that by their 
conduct in deserting their prince they bad mnch better 
Oititled themadves to a halter. The bitter rejiroof was 
borne with : some aense of riiame, perhaps, withheld 
Ae troopa from resenting what thej were conscious of 
having deserved. Yetwben the duke soon afterwards came 
to Ghent, hoping that by hia presence he might engage 
that city to support him agsinit Bruges, which was 
then in open rebellioii, the people brought out their 
banners into the great maiket-place, in menacing array, 
and called upon him, as soon as he entered, to ex- 
plain to them the causes of the retreat from Calais, and 
demanded wherefore that lownhad not been besieged by 
sea, in conformity to the plan which had been agreed 
on ? The duke felt how neceesary it was to conciliate 
them, lest they should unite with the insurgents, who 
were using every means to strengthen themselves I^ 
such a confederacy. He stated to tiiem, therefore, what 
the circumstances were which had rendered it impos- 
sible for the admiral to arrive earlier with the fleet, or 
to continue off the port after his arrival : indeed, he 
said, every seaman knew that to besiege Calais on the 
aea side was impossible, by reason of the danger of being 
driven on shore ; moreover, the Hollanders had not 
aaaisted him with shipping, according to their promise. 
Their next question was, wherefore the £nglish fleet 
had not been burnt, seeing that men and vcsseb had been 
ccdkcted at Sluyi for that express service ? The reply to 
this was, that diey had been wind-bonnd in the harbour 
during the whole fifteen days that the enemy was on 
that coast. The men of Ghent were somewhat con- 
dJiated by the temptt in which he listened to them, 
and the satisfactory replies which were given to some 
of thor demands j but, in order to make them satined 
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both with hiiii and with themadTsa, be fbnnd it neoet- 
saiy publicly to declare thkt he laid no blame to them 
fbr die breddng up of the triege, and that thia bad beeo 
done bj bis permisaioa and with his orders. " They 
were meet dedroui," says Honitrekt, " to have their 
disgtace wiped away, because they knew fidl well that 
all cried shame on diero." Yet a little while after- 
wards they murdered Gilbert Pactetent, the head dean 
of the tradeij upon an abaord impntadon of baTing 
prevented the stonning of Calaii, and of having acted 
treaaonaUy in maldng lo little ose of their guns and 
other enginea during the dege * ! 

The duke at this time, because of bia bmch with 
.En^and, was fain not only to flatter the men of 
Ghent, bnt to make snch terms with those of Brages, 
as, by allowing impunity fbr recent outr^^ of the most 
audacioua kind, enmred a repetititm of them upon the 
first diaeontent that might arise. After a second innir- ^_ ^ 
recdon, in which the townsmen attacked him in the 1437. 
atreets of Brugea, killed above an hundred of bis men, 
beheaded more than thirty whom they took prisoner!, and 
hung and quartered an honest blacksmith, for lending his 
hammer to break open the gate, that the duke might make 
hia escape; the people were made sensible of tbcii fault bj 
the miseries of anarchy which they had brought upon 
themselves ; and now, instead of urging the Ghent men 
to join with them in rebellion, they entreated them lo 
mediate in their behalf. This left the duke at kdmre 
for another attempt against the En^ish, the disgrace 
of hia former expedidon slinging him to new effbrts. 
During bis siege of Calais the seneschal of Fonthieu, 
Florimont d£ Brimen, had oittapped the garriaon of 
Crotoy into an ambuscade, taken the town by storm, 
and unsuccAsfully besieged the castle. Crotoy stands 
about a le^ue from the month of die Somme, on the 
c^iposite ude to St. Valery j and after the si^ was 
nised the Engl'sh carried on an aqoadc warfare from 
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dience against (he people of Ablienlle, hamsBing them, 
and more eepeciaUy the poor fishermcD, with two flat- 
bottomed boats, called gabaneB ; and thus they com- 
manded OT infested the river, till, the Abbeville men 
stealing down the stream hy night, some expert swiin- 
mers fastened grappling irons to the unguarded gabaires, 
and thej were towed away, " to the vexation of the 
English."* The seneschal, and the deur d'Auxy, who 
was commander on that frontier, were erroneously in- 
formed that the gan-ison would not be able to hold out 
more than a month for want of provisions ; and upon 
diig report they assembled a force, and fixed their quar- 
ters in front of the casde, within the old enclosure of 
the town, the fortifications of which they had demo- . 
Uehed before they withdrew from it in the preceding 
year. Abbeville readily gupphed stores and money, 
being very desirous to be relieved from so ill a neigh- 
bour; but the castle, as they had before experienced, was 
" wondrous strong ; " and therefore, when they apprised 
the duke of their uudertaking, they required his sup- 
port. Some of his household, whom he sent to enquire 
into the probabilities of success, reported that the castle 
could not possibly be reduced by famine, unless the 
mouth of the river was blockaded. Upon this he ordered 
the governors of St. Valery, Dieppe, and the adjoining 
sea-ports to engage as many vessels as they could for 
the purpose, and appointed Jean de Croy to command 
the siege ; an undertaking for which he was peculiarly 
qualified, because he bad once been governor of Cro- 
toy. The duke did wisely in not assuming the com- 
mand, and exposing himself to the disgrace of a second 
failure. Perhaps he did not deem the enterprise of 
sufficient importance to he carried on in his own person, 
for he seems to have taken no othier leason from expe- 
rience. He went to inspect the siege, and, as at Calais, 
gave orders for erecting a large bastille, or blockhouse, 
that the besi^ers might be secure in their quarters. It 
was constructed under the direction of sir Baudo de 
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Noyelle, a knight of the Golden I^leece, and was verj 
strongly built, and nirrounded with ilitcheB ; other 
works also were erected, and the whole well stored with 
■mmunitioii and proTlsions. Having given ihiB order, 
the duke departed ; and his hopes were heightened by 
theresult of a skinniah, in which the lieulenant-govemor 
was taken prisoner hj the sieur d' Anxy. ■ 

When the king of England and his council were in^ 
f<»-med of these preparationa, "they were' not weH 
pleased thereat," knowing how important the possession 
of Crotoy was to them, for facilitating the landing of a 
force in Picardy. It was not, however, necessary to 
fit out an armament for its relief: ingtnictionH were 
sent to Beanchamp, earl of Warwick, who was then 
T^ent of France, and he despatched some 5000 men, 
horse and foot, from Normandy, under lord Talbot, 
lord Falconbridge, and sir Thomas Kind. Their in. - 
tended movement was no sooner made known to the 
duke than he summoned from Picardy and hia other 
dominions the greater part of his nahles and men-at- 
arms. Monstrelet estimates them at 800 or 1000 f: 
it is not likely that he could draw any force from Flan, 
ders St that time, and the Remings were not the 
otily vassals who failed him. He went in person with 
the count d'Estampea, his nephew of Cleves, and the 
count de St Pol. At Hedin sir John of Luxemburg 
joined him, as he had been summoned; but he came 
honourably and manfully to declare that he could not 
bear arms against the English, because he had not for- 
mally renounced his oath of alliance with them.' It 
was in vain that the duke endeavoured to shake his 
resolution ; representing that, as his vassal, he was 
bound to him also by an oadi; that he wore bis order, 
and had always been of his party, and could not honour- 
ably refiise to serve him, especially as it was to repulse 
enemies who had invaded his dominions. Lnxemlnirg 
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renuJned firm to his purpose; and the gnnuid on trhich 
he rested was so vslid, that he obtained from the dote 
letters of remission, and returned home accordingly.* 

The duke nas then left inferior in numbers to the 
force which was advancing from Normandy ; but that 
which he had nith htm consisted of experienced men- 
at-arms. He arriTed with them at AbberiJle a day 
before the English reached the abbey of St. Valery, 
where they quarla«d themselves. He reinforced the 
town with stores of eyery kind; so that the townsmen, 
when asked whether diey thongbt tbemBclves able to 
h<dd .out in case they should be besi^ed, replied in fall 
confidence of so doing. His plan was, not to make any 
engagement for giving battle on an appointed day, but 
to avoid a general action, to guard all the defiles and 
fords, cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
them in their qusrtors, or wherever they should find 
them at advantage ; a plan more prudently laid than 
steadily pursned. Expecting them to paas at the ford 
of Bluichetaque, he prepared for defending that passage 
with cannon and other engines : Talbot, therefore, di- 
rected his march toward another ford, which had been 
left unprotected, perhaps because it was more difficult. 

Some three or four hundred of the English, as soon as 
they bad fixed their quarters in the abbey, crossed the 
rivet at a ford above Crotoy, and fors^d the whole of the 
country round the newly erected blockhouse, and even 
as far BB the town of Rue, making some men at arms 
prisoners, with their horses and bs^age, and meeting 
with nothing to oppose them. Very early on the morrow 
the whole army marched, and forded the river in good 
order, the water, when half the infantry crossed, being 
mid-deep, t They drew up, on an eminence above the 
town, in battle array. This was in ught of the block- 
house ; and the besi^ers, expecting now tbemBelves to 
be besic^ied, made preparations for a brave defence. 

t IMl<iT>''th«<nwDW«itla UieinI«iiptolliacbiD,»(lidinn 
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iStay were created knighto on thia occasim : one of 
them is designated u the tall baitard of Rsitj ; but it 
doe* not appear that he acquitted himself as " a tall 
man" in the sequd. But die English had no intention 
of giving the eneray the advantage of their worka : they 
advanced to Forest Monstier, aoine aiz miles off, quar- 
tered themselves then awhile, and afterwards at La 
Broye, a large village on the Authie, which was full of 
providons, and tVom whence they foraged all around. 
On their departure, they burnt the village, and ad- 
TBDoed to Auxi, from thence also f(«aging in smaU 
parties, and in all directions, without encountering the 
slightest opposition, (t seems as if the duke had learnt 
ao well what the courage of the English was, when he 
was in alliance with England, that he entertained a 
proper respect for it ever after. He remained in Abbe- 
ville himself; and, instead of watching, as he had in- 
tended, for any opportunity of haraaiing the enemy, 
he distributed bii men among the principal towns and 
castles in that part of his territories. And, beginning 
now to have some misgiving, lest the Uockhonae which 
he had constructed before Crotoy should do as little 
C3«dit to its defenders as that which he had built before 
Calais, he sent Jean de Croy and the bailiff of Amiens 
to inspect it, and ascertain whether the garrison were 
disposed to defend it gallantly. So far, however, was 
itdt from being the prevailing sentiment, that it was 
soon perceived they wished to be any where else, pro- 
vided they could get away widiout loss of honour. Dis- 
appointed as the duke was in his hopes, and perhaps in 
hia expectations, by tliis report, he wished, for his own 
credit as well as for theirs, that they should leave the 
place like soldiers : he determined, therefore, with die 
advice of his ministers, that the storea should be packed 
np, and tiie men at arms retreat with them and tiie 
artillery to the town of Rue, after setting fire to the 
Uockhouse. " The garrison, however," says Honstrelet, 
" made no such honourable retreat" The greater part 
of them mutinied against their chiefs, without any rea- 
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Ronalile canee, and, leaving not onl; the artillery, stores, 
and baggage, but most of their armour also, fled rather 
than mgrched to Rue, the Engiiah from Crotoy shout- 
ing after them, " as they nould have done to a ribald 
mob." The only part of the duke's inatructioDB which 
they observed was, that thej secretly set fire to the out- 
work, and the flames, communicating to the blockhouse, 
Gonsuraed iL The capbiim, among whom were some 
of the most tried and approved men in the dnke's ser- 
Ticc, had no alternative but to make the best of their 
way, first to Rue, and thence to other places under 
their obedience. Much blame was cast upon the knights 
and esquires of Picardy for their shameful retreat : 
they excused themsetves by throwing the blame upon 
tbe archera. The Englidi, whose prudence in not 
attacking the bastille wss fully proved by this event, 
seeing that the object of their expedition was effected, 
moved from Auxi, " which was a fair and considerable 
place," and burnt it to the ground. The great olgect 
was accomplished; but while KJriel, having victualled 
Crotoy for twelve months with the stores which the 
besiegers had abandoned, carried the ordnance and car- 
ri^^B which he had captured into Normandy, Tal- 
bot sent word to the duke that Picardy should be laid 
waste, unless he would come forth Uke a valiant prince 
«nd give him battle. The duke knew his enemy too 
well to accept of such an iuvitatiou ; he withdrew from 
Abbeville to Amiens, and Talbot carried his tlireat into 
esecution, " destroying and burning all that he coold 
see or come to" in that county and in the Artois; 
till, satisfied with havoc, he le-cnwsed the Somme at 
the same place where he had before forded, and returned 
into Normandy, carrying away many prisoners, much 
cattle, and much plunder. The only loss which the 
English had lufibred was that some thirty or forty of 
their foragers had been caught when stra^ling, and 
hanged.* 

The duke, thus baffled a second time, and not with- 
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oat loss of repuUtiDn, relired to Hesdin. * This second 
fiiluie made bim, like an angry gamester, more bent 
u|KiD a further tti*l of his fortune. After delibentting 
npon many plana, be ordered tbe count d'Estampes sod 
Antoine de Croy, witli 5000 men, to enter ibe comity^, „_ - 
of Guisnes, and break down tbe principal dyke in those 1438, 
parts, in expectstion that, even if he should not Euceeed 
in drowning tbe town of Calais and the surrounding 
countiy, be should at least reduce it to such a condition 
iku the EngUsh would be compelled to abandon it. 
Some engineers were so unskilful that they persuaded 
him this m^ht be effected : the labourers, however, of 
whom a great number had been brought together, had 
not been long employed before they discovered that no in- 
undation which could ever be brought aboatby such means 
wonld either endanger the loss of the place or annoy the 
garrison. The silly enterprise, therefore, was given over 
after they had broken down the bridge of Nieulay, and 
some smaller dykeaf, which were easily repaired. 

A trace, which had been " taken for a small time, 
and for a less observed," scarcely interrupted the course 
of these hoatihtiee. But the duchess of Burgundy, a 
wise and good princess, nearly akin to the reigning 
house of Plantagenet, used all her endeavoivs to bring 
about a peace with England. The duke's faopei of 
ag^andising himself by the war were abated, and the 
more industrious part of his fulgects sufiered severely 
from the stoppage of their cloth manufactures, no wool 
being imported from England. Ypres felt this espe- 
cially. Men were thrown out of work and bread, in a 
time of extreme dearth. Smuggling no doubt had its 
banning as soon as custom.house duties were imposed. 
There existed at this time a law by which all manner of 
merchandise, whether entering the reslm of England 
ot going out, should be forfeited if it were landed or 
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pat on boud in creelu and antall landing placea, instead 
of die great ports, except when vesselB had been driven 
into Buch creeks " by coherdon of tempest of the 
■68." * But as the facilities of smuggling are in pro- 
portion to the degree of intercourse between the coun- 
tries concerned, the sapply of any bulky commodity 
which could be introduced must in those d&ys have 
been very inconsiderable. Already the warlike govern- 
ments of Europe had begun to make war upon die re- 
sources of &n enemy by impeding his commerce ; what 
had always been practised as the law of the strongest 
being now directly regarded as a measure of poli^. 
This, of course, led to the fabrication of fake papers 
and foiled passports ; and when an enemy's ahip was 
brought into an English port, false witnesses were pro- 
vided to swear that the goods on board were neutral' 
property. This being " to the great hinderance of the 
capiora and abashment of the courage of the king's 
liege people," an act was passed that all goods Ukai 
in an enemy's ship should be conaideied as legal price 
for the three years ensuing, and longer if it should 
please the king, " insomuch," the law stated, " that it 
is not contrary to the league made between him and 
some of his allies." t Four years afterwards this law 
was modified, and alien merchants were allowed to lade 
enemy's ships, provided the masters, owners, or mer- 
chants of the said stups took out letters patent of the 
king's safe-conduct, surety, and saf^uard. X It was 
soon found that such letters patent were forged as 
eauly as false papers ; and it was then enacted that 
they should be of no avail unless they were enrolled in 
the king's chancery ; the reason assigned for this being, 
that by the fraudulent practices which it was Intended 
to suppress, the king's enemies were greatly enriched, 
and their navies stron^y increased, while the navy and 
merchandise of the realm greatly diminished ; whereas, 
" if people of the king's amity were feared and dis- 
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cmtniged from freightmg the Bhipa of her enemiefl, their 
MTy in time to come would be decretaed, diniituBhed, 
and that of her subjects and fnendB increued and en- 
laced." * It became a conteat of commercial regnla- 
tiona between the duke of Burgundy and the EngUah 
government, after more active hoitilitiea had ceased, the 
dnke being engaged in turmoila with hit own ault}eet>, 
and with the maranden whom the French Idng encou- 
raged to provide for themaelves upon his neighbour's 
territories, and the English seeking to maintain their 
ground in France, not to make conqneata on the aide of 
Artois or Flanders. The prohibition of English cloth 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and Zeeland was a 
measure which tJie duke thonght would injure England, ^ 
and encourage his own manufactories : an ordinance, 
therefore, was published to this efiect, and strictly en- 
forced ; and whatever English cloths were found were 
adzed and forfeited. When a truce at length was made 
between the two powers, it was stipulated that thii pro- 
hibition should be revoked : nevertheless, it was con- 
tinued to be enforced, and that notwithstanding lettm 
from the En^sh govemmoit and demands of redreaa. 
At length they passed an act declaring, that unless thia 
ordinance was repealed before the euBoing Micbaebnas, 
no manner of merchandise or goods, of the growing or 
workmanship of the countries which the duke poasessed, 
should be imported into England, on pain of forfeiture ; 
tiie ordinance, it was said in the act, being " to the in- 
tolerable damage of all the commons of this realm, 
because many clothmak^s, diat is to say, men weavers, 
fullers, and dyers, and women websters, carders, and 
spinners, and others who were buyers and sellers of the 
materials in their various stages, had tio other occupa- 
tion ; and being deprived of Utis, to which of very 
necessity they were constrained for their living, were 
driven, by idleness and distress, to sin and evil life." t 
The act was re-.enacted in the eiuniing year. 

The English had not yet turned their arras against 
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each other; nor, though the tide of fortune had turned 
agaiuBt them in France, had they lost any of their mi- 
litary renown, or abated any thing of their preleosioDB. 
But their naval force appears to have beeu neglected; 
and while the three great powers of England, France, 
and Burgundy were eagerly engaged in the continental 
war, the trade of piracy flourished. A certain Han- 
nequin Leeuw, who had been banished from Ghent 
for his misde^, took to this course, and pursued it 
with such success that he got together a squadron of 
eight or ten vessels, well armed and stored. He not 
only infested the coast of Flanders and Holland, and 
the English Channel, but scoured the coast of Spain, 
and even proceeded as far bb the Straits of Gibraltar, 
making war mdiscriminately upon all nations, and 
calling himself the Friend of God and the Enemy of all 
mankind. Thiswretch escaped the vengeance of man; but 
he, and, as it appears, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of bia people, perished in a storm at sea.* The Easter- 
lingE, among whom the piratical spirit was still con- 
tinued down from the days of the Vikiugar, provoked 
at length the Hollanders and Zeelanders. They had 
been warned by one of their own people, more far- 
sighted than themselves, not to rouse the lion; for if he 
was so far awakened as to feel his strength, he would 
be provoked to use it ! Instead of listening to this 
counsel, they pursued their depredations, laughed at the 
demand of 50,000 florins for reparation, when it was 
made in the name of his countrymen by the hui^o. 
master of Amsterdam; and, when they were required to 
choose betnesn such amends and open war, made 
choice of Are and sword. Upon thb the Hollanders 
and ZeeUndera united their forces, sent a fleet to sea, 
and gave the Easterh'ngs a great defeat, taking twenty 
of their ships, beudes three vessels laden with salt 
and other commodities from Prussia, and a rich Vene- 
tian carrack in their company. This action was more 
important in its consequences than in itself: it made 
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the two prorinceg gendUe, for the flnt time^ of their 
maritinie streogth, ind gave a new impulse to that 
spirit of maritime adveoture which they had recently 
begun to manifest Till ot late the Zeelandera had 
ctHifined their trade to the northern and eastern ports, 
and to those of their French aod English neighbouia ; a 
voy^e to Spain had been considered amoi^ them to be so 
perilous, that whosoerer undertook it settled his worldly 
and his spiritual affairs as if preparing for death *, 
before he set forth ; from this time they carried on a 
brisk trade with Spain and Portugal. Till now they 
had home the insults of the Easterlings as the weaker 
party : after this victory they retaliated upon them, 
attacked and captured one of their admirals off die 
coast of Norway, hoisted a besom at the mast'head, in 
token that they had swept the seas ; and, if their own 
chronideiB may be believed on such a sulfject, showed 
tfaemselyes as much superior to their enemies in the 
generous treatment of their prisoners as they had proved 
themselves to be in war.+ But this redeeming virtue 
can have belonged only to individuals : it is certain that 
those who were engaged in this predatory' warfare soon 
made no distinction between friend and foe, considering 
all as fair prize upon which they could lay strong hand. 
Under pretext of making war upon the Easlerlings, 
the admiral Hen4rick van Boiselen, lord of Veere, en- 
tertained all the pirates and outlaws whom he could 
gather together, and carried on his depredations with 
equal audacity and address. The booty which he ob- 
tained enabled him to add largely to his possessions in 
Walcberen, by the purchase t of confiscated estates ; 
while he received others as grants from the duke, who 
thought it prudent, at any cost, to retain in his service, 
or at least in the profession of obedience, one who could 
render himself so destructive an enemy. This did not 
prevent die admiral— ^ for he held that rank under the 
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duke-^fiom ioftsldiig the coast of Fbnden, carrying 
off cattle fiaro Cadwnt, and telling them publicly in 
Zeeland. Hii excuse was, that the terrible character 
of his men compelled him to act sa he did ; and the 
duke admitted the exculpation, being fain to overlook 
outrages which fae could neither prevent nor punish.* 
^ It was long since any sea rovers had infested £ng- 
*Und so boldly. A statute t of this time sets forth that 
the poor Tnerchants of this realm were daily robbed by 
^e king's enemies, not only upon the sea, but in divers 
rivers and ports within the same lealm, their ships 
and goods captured, their bodies taken and imprisoned 
with great duress, and put to great^nes and ransoms: 
nor was this all; for " the king's poor sutgects dwelling 
nigh the sea coasts were taken ant of their own houses, 
with their chatteb and children, and carried by the 
enonies where it pleased them." In consequence of 
these complaints, the commons prayed the king to take 
order for the safe keeping of the sea ; and represented 
diat the least purveyance which could be mode for hit 
worship and the defence of the realm was to have upon 
the sea, from Candlemas to Martinmas, eight ships 
with four stages, carrying one with the other 150 
men each. Every great ship was to have in its com- 
pany a bai^, with eighty men, and a baUinger, with 
Ibrty ; and diere were also to be four pinnaces, with 
twenty-five men in each. They advised also that there 
" should be named eight bnighu and worthy esquires 
of the west, of die south, and of tiie north, so that no 
conntry should be displeased;'* from these the king 
should choose such one as him liked to be chief captain, 
and the other seven should act under him, so diat every 
great ship should have a captain on board. They 
named such ships:]: as seemed to them proper for this 
service, and advised that when " stufied and arrayed 
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thej ihould MMtnble in the Humber," there to obe^ 
■nch rule aad goTem*nce as by their captaina and 
nndcT-captunB should to them be otdained ; and their 
master to be seen by certain peraons deputed thereto bj 
the king's annmiggion. In case any of the ships, 
bargei, ballingera, or pinnaces named far this serrice 
should not be in England, or not in the port specified, 
or otherwise not to be had, the captain, or, in hia *b- 
■ence, the under-captun, the esquire, to the ship so 
wanting should have full power to choose another like 
and fitting ship in its place. Proclamation was to be 
made in the said navy, that no harm or hurt was to be 
done by it to any ship of our friends, whereby any 
trouble or breaking of peace might fall between the 
Idng and his friends. When they brought any prize 
into port, neither goods nor ships might he diiperbled 
till it bad been duly ascertained whether they were 
enemy's property or friend'a ; but this proof was to be 
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made within dz weeks after the haveniag of the vessd. 
Half the amount of the prize ^ould bdong to the mas- 
ters of the ships, quarter.masterB, shipmen, and soldiers; 
the other half to be divided into three parts, of which 
two belonged to the owners of the fleet, and the other 
to the chief captain and under-captain, the chief captain 
having two parts of this share, and the under one. * 
No portion was dumed for the crown ; perhaps it was 
considered as having no clum, when none of the ships 
belonged to it. 

The seas seem to have been better kept while this 
armament was maintained. An incident of nearly the 
same date may serve to show the insecure position of 
foreigners in this country, and the dangers to which 
they were exposed, not merely in any outbreak of the 
rabble, but by the uncharitable temper of the people. 
A. D. A petition was presented to " the wise and discreet 
1441. commons of this land in parliament, showing that some 
Genoese ships, with many Saracens covertiy on board, 
had entered the harbour at Rhodes, under the flag of 
knights hospitallers; that their object had beento give the 
said Saracens good knowlei%e of tbe entries into that isle, 
and that they had committed depredations there upon 
ships, persons, and cattle, to the great reproach of all 
Christians, and great hurt and disworship of the master 
and brethren of the convent of Rhodes ; wherefore the 
petitioners prayed tbe commons, in their wise discre- 
tion, to pray tbe king and the lords spiritual and 
temporal, that all the Genoese in this land might be 
held in such reputation and conceit as enemies to the 
Cbristian people, succourers sod helpers to the enemies 
of the Christian faith and miscreants; and, moreover, 
to purvey such remedy and punishment against their 
demerits and evil purpose as might be pleasant to God, 
profit and ease to Christian people, honour and worship 
to this land, and surety and salvation to our holy re- 
ligion, for the love of God, and in the way of charity.*' 
Tbe answer to this address was, that the king, when 
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he Bhould be more fully informed, would demean him- 
■df herein as s Christian prince ought to do, in beeeping 
of the Christian faith.* A few years afterwards, a re- 
port prevailed that a Bristol merchant, Sturmsm bj 
name, who had travelled with hia ship in divers parts 
of the Levant and of the East, had obtained sonte green 
pepper and other apice, with the intention of having them 
set and sown in England; and that the Genoese, know- 
ing this, had waited for him upon the sea, and spoiled 
his ship and those in his company. Fabyan, by whom 
this is related, sayE, " it is fuR like to be untrue that 
the Genoese ehould spoil him for any such cause ; for 
there is no nation that deateth so little with' apices." 
But, with whatever pretext, an outrage had been com- 
mitted, for which all the Genoese merchants in London 
were committed to the Fleet, till ihey had given sufB. 
dent bond to answer the demand, amounting to 6000 
marks, t 

England was at this time " unquieted" by factions, * 
which were then ripening apace for civil war; andFtance '' 
" sore defaced by spoil, slaughter, and burning," The 
Olherprinces of Christendom " travelled egfectuously" to 
bring about peace between the two countries. A diet was 
appointed at Tours; ambassadors were sent thither from 
the emperor, from Spain, from Denmark, and from 
Hungary, to be mediators. " The assembly,'' says the 
chronicler, " was great, but the cost was much greater, 
insomuch that every part, for the honour of their 
prince and praise of their country, set forth themselves, 
as well in fare as apparel, to the uttermost." The 
Elieetings ended in a truce by sea and by land for 
eighteen months, which was afterwards prolonged to 
the year 1449 1 '• and meantime Suffolk concluded for 
his imbecile king that impolitic marriage which in its 
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consequences completed the ruin of the English cause 
in France. The trace soon ran out, and the old course 
ef depredation and havoc was renewed. 

There had been statutes • passed to restrict the ad- 
mirals and their deputies from intermeddling with 
things not within their proper jurisdiction, which they, 
it seems, were desirous of extending from the seas and 
ports as far as their power could reach. It was now 
enacted f, that for any offence committed hy the king's 
sulqects upon the seas, or in any port within the realm 
under the king's obeisance, against any strangers who 
were either in amity, league, or truce with England, or 
I. u. had the king's safe-conduct or saf^uard in any wise, 
1452. the chancellor might immediately proceed against the 
offenders, and cause full restitution to be made or just 
redress. But little could amity, league, or truce avail 
the merchant in those times, or any other safe-conduct 
than what he carried wiih him in the strength of his 
ship and the coarse and fidelity of his company. 

1456. Just as, in former times, when any tumult u<me in 
London, the Jews were the immediate ot^ecta of Tio- 
lence ; so, now, the rabble, upon any lilce occasion, at- 
tacked the foreign merchants, " and them spoiled, 
robbed, and rifled, without reason or measure." It ■ 
was' not the rabble only that were implicated in these 
outrages : the weight of capital punishment fell upon 
them alone, but " diverse great fines were set on the 
heads of divers merchants, and paid, for winking at the 
matter." ^ Jealousy of the foreigner's profits had ac- 
tuated them ; and they ought to have been punished 
with as much severity as the ignorant wretches whom 
they instigated or encouii^d. 

Amid the wars and rumours of wars with which the 
Dations were now afflicted, the most absnrd prodigy 
that ever Found a serious relater is recorded at this 

1457, time. " In the month of November," says Holinshed, 
" in the lale of Portland, not far from the town of 
tVeymonth, was seen a cock coming out of the sea, 
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luTing a great crest upon hia head, and a gf^t nA 
bMrd, and legs of half a yard long : he stood on die 
water and crowed four times, and erery time turned 
about and beckoned with his head toward, the north, 
the south, and the west; and was of coloui like a 
pheasant, and when he had crowed three limes he 
Taniibed away." * But no portenta, eitlier of earth, sea, 
or sky, were needed in those days to warn any who 
possessed the slightest forethought agunst the evfls to 
come. The French, " much deeiring to be revenged 
of old displeBBOres and great damages, thought to lake 
advantage of those civil dissensions by which the 
strength of England was distracted ; and with that view 
they appointed two navies to invade and depopulate the 
towns and ports adjoining to the rivage of the sea." 
The one, which carried 4000 men-at-arms and archers, 
was commanded by Pierre de Brez^, sieur de Varenne, 
and comte de MaiJerrier, grand seneschal of Norman- 
dy, with whom was the bailey of Evrenx, Robert de 
Flocques. The other was under die sieura de la Fosse 
and de I'Em'e. Both sailed from Honfleur, one a few 
days af^ the other, late in Aogust ; the former and 
earlier taking an eastward, the latter a westerly direc- 
tion. The latter ventured little, and did less ; and 
having burnt a tew houses some where on the south 
coast, by night, returned with small booty to Bre- 
tagne. The former made for Sandwich,- upou^certain 
intelligrace that the town was neither fortified nor 
manned, the chief persons having a little before with- 
drawn, " to avoid the pestilential plague which sorely 
Aere infected and slew the people." Early on a Sun- 
day morning they landed some 1800 mea about tiro 
le^nes from thence, and, marching thitber in three 
battalions, cams to a bulwark which had been latdy re- 
paired, and was defended t^ two towers, filled with 
artJiers : this outwork was taken by storm, and the 
English retreated into the town. The bailey of Evreux, 
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who rommanded the rear-guard, remuned at hia post 
durit^ the attack, and so ccntinuedj pursuant to his 
instnictions, till'die fleet arrived off the harbDur, hav- 
ii^ a guidon of Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, on 
board, bome by GaUot de Genouillsc.* 

There were in the port one large carrack and three 
ships of war, into which many English had retreated, 
and from whence they annoyed the enemy with their 
arrows. A negotiation was opened with them, the 
seneschal sending word that if they chose to cease 
from shooting they might land in aafety, but if not, he 
would bum their vessels. Each was so much exposed 
to the other, that the terms were mutually advantageous; 
and the English landed accordingly, to continue their 
defence ashore, leaving .the ships to the invaders. The 
seneschal had it then proclaimed that no one, on pain 
of death, should plunder a church, violate a woman, 
set a house on fire, or kill any one in cold blood; in- 
junctions which are said to have been all most honour- 
ably obserred. The troops now entered the town by 
the gates, and the fleet sailed into the harbour. Their 
work, however, was not yet done : " the English," says 
Monstrelet, " gave them full employment;" when they 
were defeated in one place, rallying in another, and at- 
tacking them every where. At last, with great difficulty, 
the FrJhch drove them out of the town, displayed their 
banners from the gates, and formed in front of them in 
battle array, perceiving now that precaution as well bh 
courage was necessary, for the inhabitants were gather- 
ing strength from all the adjacent parts. They had heard, 
and disbelieved, that the French intended to attack 
Sandwich, and therefore had made no preparations for 
defending it : but though they had n^lected to provide 
against the danger, there was no want of alacrity in 
encountering it; and they kept up their skirmishes be- 
fore the gales for six hours without intermission. The 
French, on their part, behaved manfully ; the senescha] 
took the oppottuiuty, as an honourable one, of being 

* Hnuttelet, ii. S3M. 
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knighted on the field ; the same himour vu conferred 
on Thibanll de Terrnea, bailey of Chartres, Jean Char- 
bonnet, Bimr de ChevreoiteB, and others, to the nnmher 
of thirtj in alL The French archerg, however, found 
more agreeable empluyment within the wbUb than in 
front of them : there was s great quantity of good nine 
in the town, and the weather, their exertiona, and the ex- 
ultation of BuccesB, made them enjoj it bd well, and drink 
so deep, that the Beneschal saw it wonld be impoaeible 
for him to maintain his ground there through the night. 
Very wisely, therefore, about four in the afternoon, 
while the men were not too far gone for obeying orders, 
and taking care of themselves, he ordered a retreat, and 
e^cted it with no other loss than that of a boat which 
sunk, and in which nine men-at-aima were drowned. 
" It was a pity," says Monstrelet, " for they had that 
day well done their duty : may God grant them hia 
"pardon, and show mercy to all the others who fell !" 
They had had many killed and wounded during the day. 
According to their own historians, they carried off mudi 
wealth, with many prisoners, and many Tesaela of dif- 
ferent sizes : they remained at anchor in the road till 
the Thursday foUowii^ waiting, no doubt, for a wind; 
the English continuing all the time in readiness to 
oppose Ih^n, bad they attempted a second landing ; but 
as soon as the wind serred, the seneschal returned to 
Hotifleur, where the prisoners were ransomed, and the 
plunder divided.* 

The English are said to have been at this juncture 
deurous of making peace with France ; but, according 
to Monstrelet i, the French king would neither hear 
nor see die ambaaaadors, who not only were unable to 
effect any part of their olg'ect, but could induce neither 
lord nor lady " to accept the palfreys, many of which 

• UoiiKnlet,3m.WI. Hin («3&) !• vnr ugrr m tlM ntnoli wwiB^ 
la vhicta, honvo', time nam U be mtbina axugcnud. It vu u iBUr 
whcrdii both p«t» brfUTcd well, Md ucb ndfTt haiw iMrnl to ntta 
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they hid brought with them to gun the frienddiip of 
the penons about the court" 

The time was at band when the Engliih, by ses as 
well as on Aok, were to be divided Bgainst thenjsdvea. A 
solemn award had been made at Weatmiuater, between 
the two great facliona, that " all varianceB, discords, 
debates, controversies, and appeals" between (hem should 
for ever be determined and ended; and, for the open pub- 
lication of this joyful agreement, a solemn procession was 
A. D. celebrated in St. Paul's; the king being present, "inhabit 
1459. royal, with his crown on hia head," behind bim queen 
Maipu«t and the dukeof York, holding each other by the 
luuid, and after them two chiefs of ather party, paired in 
like manner, and parading hand in hand ; the simple king 
being, perhaps, the only person concerned in whose heart 
the deadliest hatred was not rankling, even while God and 
man were called upon dius solemnly to witness the 
reconciliation ! " What shall be said i" says Hotinshed; 
" as goodly apples corrupted at core, how fair coated 
soever tbey seem, can never be made sound again ; nor 
lotten walls, new plastered without, can ever the more 
stay their mouldering inward, till the putrified matter 
fret through the crust, and lay all in the mire ; so fared 
it on all parts in this dissembled and counterfeit concord : 
for, after this apparent fieace, divers of the nobles, 
■mally r^arding their honours, foi^t their oath, and 
Itfake their promise boldly."* 

The moat powerful of those nobles, Richard Nevi], 
earl of Warwick, was at that time deputy of Calais 
and high admiral ; and, lest he should he disposaessed of 
his government, which was a post of great importance 
always, and of the greatest when a struggle for the 
crown was about to ensue, he left England for the pur- 
pose of selling and securing both Calais and the fleet 
for the bouse of York. Fortune favoured him on this 
occasion ; for, having fourteen well-appointed ships in 
his company, be fell in with a fleet of Spaniards and 
Craioese, among wbich were three large carracks of 

■ HolliubHl, »8. . 
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Genoa, and tiro SpaiuBh BhipB that exceeded them holh 
in height and length. " There was a very sore taid 
Img-contiDued battle fought betwixt them," for it luted 
almost the space of two dajrs. The English lost an 
hundred slain, and many more who were sorely hart ; 
the Spaniards and Genoese suffered far more : one ac- 
count Bpeaba of 1000 men killed, another of six and 
twenty vesaela sunk or put to flight ; the only certain 
atatemcmt ia, that three ol the largest prizes were carried 
into Calais, laden with oil, wine, wax, iron, cloth of 
gold, and other riches, to the estimated value of more 

n 10,000f. " The earl's ftme, it u added, hereby 
t a little, and many a Uessing he had for 
this piece of service." • Warwick was not very scnu 
puloua concerning the lawAUnesa of the captures which 
he could make upon the high seas. Recent disputes with a. d. 
the Hanse Towns had led to a truce of eight years, with 14£6. 
die expressed hope that, during that interval, the com- 
plaints and claims on both sides might he aifjuBtedi'i that 
truce, however, had not long been agreed on, before the 
earl fell in with some Lubeck ships, and gave them battle: 
a new amtplaint arose out of this affair ; and commis- 
sioners were appointed to meet with others from Lubeck at 
Rochester, and there enquire into it. He had now matter 
of greater moment to engage his restless spirit. 

When the civil war had broken out, and the duke of 
York had taken the field, Warwick came from Calais 
to his aid, bringing with him a body of old soldiers ac> 
cnatomed to the wars of Guienne and Normandy. The 
two armies approached, and were within half a mile of 
each other, near Ludlow, when the king pitched his 
camp, and oSbred a tiee pardon to such of the rebels as 
should give over their lewdly begun enterprise, and repair 
to him for mercy. The proclamation had the effect 
which might be expected at the commencement of a 
Kbellion, before the habit of obedience has been broken, 
and the principle desboyed. Among others, the greater 

• HcdlMhad so. Fibjui, SIL t Kjaa, xi. 371 
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part of the men of Caitii, under gir Andrew Trollope, 
a most dutiaguished commander, departed during the 
night from the Yorldte camp, and went OTer to the king. 
Their desertion prerented the duke from attacking the 
king at dajbreak, m had been intended ; it defeated his 
projects, and to far confounded him, that he fied willi 
his younger bod to Ireland; aod Warwick, with the 
enl of March (afterwards £dward IV.), and a select 
conpany, could find no safer course than to make their 
way into Devonshire, and from thence embark for 
Guernsey, in a ship which a certain squire, by name 
John Dynham, purchased for them at the price of 110 
marks ; at Guernsey they recruited themselves, and, sail- 
ing from thence toCalais, were there joyfully received at « 
postern by their friends,* The duke of Somerset mean- 
time had been appointed by the king's party to the 
command of that important fortress: " but the old 
husbandman," says the chronicler of our civil wars, 
" aayeth, that, as too hasty sowing oftentimes deceiveih, 
so loo late never well proveth ; for if the king at the be- 
ginning had digpoBaeBsed his adverBsries of that refuge 
and hold, no doubt but he had either tamed or Tanquished 
them with little labour and Email danger." t 

Somerset, rejoicing much in his new office, sailed 
with great pomp to take possession of it; but when he 
would have entered the haven, the artiUery shot so 
fiercely both out of the town and Risebank, that he, suf- 
fering than a sore repulse, was fain to land at ^Vhite- 
eand bay. When he required the captains of the town 
to receive him ■■ the king's deputy, they neither re- 
garded his summons, nor looked at his letters patent; 
and it was well for him that the castle of Guisoes was 
in the hands of more loyal men : thither he of necessity 
resorted, and from thence daily skirmished with the 
garrison of Calais, " more to his loss than gain." The 
troops whom he took with him were true ; not so the 
seamen, with whom Warwick was a favourite, perhaps 
for the licence which he allowed them ; they carried 
. * HoUnilKd, tSS. fUiju, eas. f Hull, SH. 
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•ome of the Ehipa into CbIub, and delivered into War- 
wick's hands Beveral of hii enemies; and liM earl, 
though they had been thna betrayed, inconiinently 
caused ihtli heads to be struck off. Thii was not the 
only aid which Warwick and the earl of March received ; 
" no small number of the commonalty daily resorted to 
them, the aeai beii^ open, by reason whereof, although 
they daily lost peopk, and had many slun, yet the num- 
ber was restored, and the gap ever filled, while Somerset 
sufiered continual detriment." That duke sppUed for 
reinforcements, and without delay '■RichsTdlord Rivera 
and sir Anthony Woodville, his son, accompanied with 
400 warlike persons, were ordered to join him : and 
these martial captains endeavouring themselves to the 
point for the which they were assigned, cune to the 
port of Sandwich, and there abode ihe wind and the 
weather, which obeyeth neither king, nor serveth em- 
March and Warwick were well informed of these 
movements : they had hands enough, and wanted no- 
thing but money wherewith to keep men contented who 
served tbem only for the sake of gain. This they pro- 
vided, by borrowing 18,0001. from the merchants of the 
staple; and having thus strengthened the sinews of 
war, they despatched John Dynham with a strong com- 
pany to Sandwich, looking upon him as one who might 
be relied on for any service. He sped so well, that 
he surprised the town, took lord Rivers and his son 
in their beds, robbed houses, spoiled ships of great 
riches and merchandise, took the principal ships of the 
king's navy (except the GraK de Dieu, which was not 
in a state to be removed), and carried thero off, well 
fomished asthey were with ordinance and anillery, "not 
without consent and agreement of the mariners, which 
owed their singular favour to the earl of Warwick." 
Dynham received a wound in the leg which lamed him 
for life ; but though it disabled him for war, it eeems 
in its consequences to have promoted his fortune : for. 
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t>Ung in coDseqoeDCe to a difibrent pursuit, he became 
at lei^;th lord high treasurer. Wounded as he was, 
he brought the ships royal, laden with mone; and pti- 
■oners, to Calais, and there presented diem to the eatl 
of March ; " not knowing then," says Hall, "' that the 
lord Bivers's daughter, which then had an husband living, 
should be the earl's wife, nor thinking Aat htx father, 
for his aake, should after be destrojed : but who can 
know the secrets of God, or without Him declare the 
chances that after shall ensue ? " 
I. Someof ihesesbipswereimmediately manned andvic- 
0. toalled, and Warwick sailed in them to Ireland, ibete 
to confer with York. The weather favoured both his 
going and his return; in other respects he was strong 
enough to defy fortune. It is said that air Baldwin 
Fuiford undertook to destroy him, on pain of losing his 
head, — which he afterwards lost as a faithful adherent 
of the red rose ; but, sAer spending a thousand marks 
of the king's money, he returned from a bootless quest. 
The duke of Exeter had been appointed chief admiral, 
and he lay on the west coast, hoping to intercept War. 
wick ; but he was afraid of bis people, captains as w^ 
as men, who did not dissemble that Warwick had 
their good wishes, and that they had neither respect 
nor liking for their commander; so that Warwick, who 
was prepared for battle, and expected it, passed by with- 
out molestation. Orders were now given for the de- 
fence of the sea coast, and all men pasung to Flanders 
were forbidden to touch at Calais on pain of death, lest 
forced loans ahould be taken from diem, or from the 
merchants of the staple. Sir Simon Montfbrd was ^- 
pointed to guard the Downs and the Cinque Ports ; but 
his fortune was even worse than that of ^e lord Rivers, 
for a detachment under the lord Fauconbridge waa sent 
^m Calais against him : that unlucky town was a second 
time taken, andMoncford and twelve of the prindpsl per- 
sons under his command were carried across the Chan- 
nel, and beheaded on the aanda before Risebank. After 

fHnUiMS. Fib;ui,63S. Hfrilulitd. EM 
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this mccesB, March and Wsrwick, putting "the castle 
and town of Calais in sure and safe ciutodj to their 
only jue," sailed for England, lauded at Sandwich, atid 
marched against the king.* 

While the English barons with desperate courage, and 
at this time with unshalcen fidelity, were waging life and 
land for the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the rare instance occurred of one who looked only to 
his own security, caring toi neither claimant, nor for his 
conntry, nor for hia own good name. The earl of 
Wiltshire was at this time treasurer of England : as an 
active enemy of the Yorkites, he went with the lords 
Scales and Hungerford to Newbury, which belonged to 
the duke of York, made inquisition there of those who in 
any wise had favoured the duke, executed some, and 
spoiled all the inhabitants of the town. From thence 
he went to Southsmpton, and, under pretence of fitting 
out an espedition against the earl of Warwick, be man- 
ned four great Genoese carracks with soldiers, stored 
tbem with food, which he took up at the king's price 
without payment, put great part of his treasures on 
board, and, after saUing about awhile, conveyed himself 
and hit property into Dutchland, sending the soldiers 
baclcf Events followed each odier now in rapid sue 
cession, — York's first successes, his subsequent defeat 
and death, and the assumption of the crown by hia son 
Edward IV., who took full vengeance upon the enemies 
of his line. He appointed the earl of Kent high i.b. 
•dmiralj and a fleet, with 10,000 men, put to aeai«l. 
with the apparent view of deterring the French from 
sending a force to assist queen Margaret, landed in Bre- '4°^ 
tagne, took Conquet, and afterwards the Isle of Rh^, 
and then relumed. In the following year, the queen 1463. 
obtained from Louis XI. a force of 2000 men, under 
the same seneschal of Normandy, Pierre de Brese, who 
had formerly got possession of Sandwich : it wss sup- 
posed that the king wished to be rid of him by fair 

•Hall, MS. FdiTUi.asS. Holliiili«t,!£4— ESU 
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means, and therefore sent him on this service in the 
Iiope that he might perish in it. Expecting to be joined 
by Somerset, with a Scottish force, they landed at Tjme- 
niouth ; but meeting there neither with succonr nor 
tidings of succour, they reimbarked. The weaker 
suddenly became tempestuous ; the queen herself was 
glad to escape in a small caisvel into Berwick ; the other 
ships were driven on shore near Bamborough Castle, 
and the French, who saw no means of saving them, set 
them on fire, retired into Holy Island, and there en- 
deavoured to defend them. They were attacked there 
by the Bastard Ogle, and a squire, by name John Man- 
ners, wiA the strength of the adjacent parts. Some 400 
were taken prisoners, and put to ransom, many were 
slain ; the remainder, with the seneschal, made their 
way to Berwick, where the queen received them gladly, 
and gave him the command of Alnwick Castle : he 
defended it well till he was relieved by the Scots under 
the earl of Angoe, who cune with a great army and 
rescued them ; the English looking on, and thinking it 
much better to leave the caslle without loss, than to lose 
both the castle and the men, considering the great power 
of the Scots and their own small number.t 

The queen, whose spirit nothing could subdue, leav- 
ing her helpless husband and her son at Edinburgh, 
sailed from Kirkcudbright with four ships, once more to 
Bohcit help from France. The duke of Bretagne aided 
her with 13,000 crownSj and Louis, out of his wonted 
policy, privately gave her a small t body of troops, ex- 
acting from her an obligation that she should deliver up 
Calais to him, as soon as it was in her power. The battle 
of Hexham followed, and die capture of king Henry ; 
and Bdward then thought himself " set in the sure st^, 
stable throne, and unmovable chair" of his kingdom, 
and "clearly out of doubt of all hostility and dan- 

■ Moonrdct, I. 19, 90. HlJI, *59. HirilQthed, VO, «[. Knrr t. ]!7. 
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ger." Of all his adherenta, Warwick was the person 
to whom he was most beholden for hia auccess ; but, by 
privately contracting a marriage while that great baron 
was publicly negotiating for one by hia anthority, he 
gave him deep offence, anil ia said previously to have 
oSb-ed him a private wrong, which wsi not likely 
ever to be forgotten or forgiven. When the earl had. ■* 
determined upon taking vengeance, he connected him. 
self with £^ward's brother, the duke of Clarence, by 
giving him his eldest daughter ia marriage. The mar. 
riage was celebrated at Calais, and same months elapsed 
before any demonstration of enniity was made on War. 
wick's part, or any Buspicion appeared on the king's. 
The earl's plans were ill laid : he seems to have halted 
between two opinions, and to have resolved upon uu- 
making the king whom he had made, before he could 
subdue hia own enmity toward the house of Lancaster, 
BO far aa to reconcile himself with queen Margaret, and 
prepare for restoring the dynasty which he had deposed. 
The efiect of this irresolution was, that he was prepared 
with no plan of proceedings when he had made himself 
maaler of the king's person by a night attack upon his 
quarters at Wolney, near Warwick, and placed him in 
custody of his brother, the archbishop of York, at 
Middleham Castle, in Yorkshire : and when Edward, 
escaping from his careleaa guard, made his way safely il 
to York first, and thence to Lancaster and London, the 
earl and Clarence found it necessary to fly the kingdom. 
They hired ships at Dartmouth, well armed, and at 
all points trimmed, and decked ; and, embarking with 
thdr wives and retainers, sailed for Calais.* 

Warwick's intention was to leave his family in dist 
safe hold, while he proceeded to the French king, Louis, 
in the hope of either obtaining a great aid from him, or 
of "incensing him earnestly to make battle against king 
Edward." He was th« more hltely to succeed, because, 
by the marriage of Charles tbe Bold of Burgundy witli 
Edward's sister, Mai^srel, the house of York had con- 

• Hall, C6I. 961. tJS. t7& HoUnihed, SSt. SM. 
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nected itself with the poner that, of bU others, LoniB 
regarded irith the most jeslous and inimical feeling. 
That the duke wore the blue garter on his 1^, and the 
red croiB, which was the badge of king Edward, on his 
mantle, he considered a plain demonstration of his 
friendship for the English, and of his capital enmity 
against France,* Warwick had left Calais in charge 
to hia lieutenant, Ibe sicur de Vaucler, a Gascon 
by birth, on whose fidelity he firml; relied : nor was 
he altogether deceived in him ; for it appears that 
Vaucler was very desirous to serve his lord, provided he 
could do so with safety to himself. Few men have 
encceeded so well in playing so dangerous a game. In. 
stead of cq>ening the gates to Warwick, he fired upon 
his ships, not, however, with the intentioD of injuring 
them. The duchess of Clarence was delivered of a fair 
son while they lay at anchor before the place— (poor 
chUd, his fate is one of the blackest stories in the black 
history of state crimes!); — it was not without great 
entreaty that Vaucler would allow the infant to be 
taken on shore for baptiBra, and permit two flagons of 
wine to he taken aboard. Edward, as may be supposed, 
was well pleased with the deputy lieutenant's conduct ; 
knowing that, if the same course had been pursued on a 
former occasion, when he and Warwick took refuge 
there, it would have been fatal to what was then the in- 
surrectionary cause. He immediately sent over his 
letters patent, couadniting him chief captain of Calais, 
and prodaiming Warwick a traitor. Vaucler's charac- 
ter uid station qoaMed him for the post, for be was 
a knight of the garter. The duke of Burgundy also esti- 
mated tb importance of this act to the Idng of England, 
and consequently to his own immediate interest, so 
h%hly, that he sent Philippe de Comines to Calais, to 
settle upon Vaucler a pension of 1 000 crowns, and exhort 
him to continue faithiul to the part which he had now 
taken; and that captain accordingly took theoadi of fide- 
lity to Edward, in presence of Comines, and the O^ier 
• CgDCiniuUra of UoaKntM, xL X. 
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officers of the garrison and of the town did the same. 
Vauder, meantime, sent secret advice to Warwick, that 
if he attempted to enter die town he would be lost ; the 
townsmen and most of the garrison being BgaiosC him, 
as well as hia own country and the dnke of Bu^uudy : 
he advised him, therefbre, to retain into France, make hia 
part good there, and leave him to manage hia aflUrs in 
Calais, of which he would render him a good account 
in due time.* Warwick by this time had collected 
about fourscore Teasels, they who rejoiced in any pretext 
for plundering the merchant shipB gladly joining him : 
with these he sailed for Normandy, capturing aU vessels 
belonging to the Low Countries which came in his 
way ; he landed at Dieppe, and repaired immedialdy 
with Clarence to the king of France, to commune with 
lum at Amboise.t 

That crafty monarch, than whom no king ever knew 
better when to spend and when to spare, received him 
to his heart's content, supplied him largely with money 
for his followers, and ordered his admiral, the Bastard 
of Bourbon, to put to sea in aid of this new ally agginst 
the doke of Bui^ndy. Meantime Warwick's ships 
scoured the coast of Flanders, and brought in such 
stores of merchandise in their prizes into the French 
ports, that Louis is said to have prohibited by prodam- 
stion any further sale of such goods, lest the province 
should be drained of its money. At Amboise, one of 
those matrimonial alliances were formed, which hav- 
ing policy for their sole motive, have so freijuently frus- 
trated the very purpose for which tiiey were deugned : 
the earl's youngest daughter was married to prince EcU 
■ " Dwrril tr^bien uhi u]>lu)ne,IUT danimnt cccodkH," t>T> Camliui, 
" null uti-nul HHi loy. JanulJhaDiinenetmtpliugnndednlDjiiui que 
M VuKder, vu que le roy d'Anglelem I'jiTott AUt oipUjilufl «□ chef, avev 
oeqiKlAduDde BofngogDeti^donnokt" ComLim ^m hit nuoni IDr 
idUInt tbcK puUcului : hen; i, " pourcs qu^l enbeunn d'eMielnlbniit 
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ward, Idng Henry's only son. Bitter wrongB were to be 
forgiven on either side, and the deepest resentment to 
be overcome : bnt, in contracting this alliance with the 
house of Lancaster, whereby be pledged bimself to the 
restoration of that house, the earl overlooked the pro- 
bable effect upon Clarence, who might now think it safer 
to be reconciled to his brother than to serve under the 
red rose. Edward did not lose the occaaion which was 
thus presented to him, and b; means of a female agent 
opened an intercourse with bis weak and worthless bro- 
ther, which prepared the way for bis defection. This 
was the only measure to which an apprehension of his 
danger excited bim, though Burgundy repeatedly warned 
him, that unless he wag well prepared the enemy would 
be upon him. Yet Edward could not but be aware how 
greaUy Warwiclc was to be dreaded. " There was no 
other man," says Hall, " whom the people held in bo 
much honour, and praised so much, and extolled to the 
clouds BO highly. His only name sounded in every song 
in the month of the common people, and hia person was 
represented with great reverence, when public plays or 
open triumphs were showed or set forth in the streets ; 
and now his absence made them long daily more and 
more to have the aigbt of him, for they judged that 
the sun was clearly taken from the world when he was 
absent." * But Edward, a young, hale, and handsome 
prince, brave as the bravest of bis undaunted race, and 
equally devoid of fear and of forethought, reckoned 
upon Ids own popularity, and disbelieved or disregarded 
that of Warwick, tbe king-maker, whose reputation, 
however, was then as great in other countries as in Eng- 
land.t The king of France had bound this mighty 
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earl, and with him qneen Margaret for her hufiband, 
and the prince of Wales for him^lf as wdt ae his 
father, by oath, never to confederate wiih the hoiue of 
Burgundy, but lo assiBt him till he should have aub- 
Terted tliat honw, and Bulgected its dominioiu.* Even 
Charlea the Bold mi^t reasonablj r^ard with appre* 
hension the consequences of such an engagement. 

That prioce prepared immediately to meet the dan- 
ger. He seized upon the French property at Bruges, 
Antwerp, and odier places. His Btates, Burgundy ei:- 
cepted, which had enough to do in providing for its own 
defence, roted him 120,000 crowns for three years for 
the expense of a naval armament : he engaged such 
Spanish, PortugueK, Genoese, and Easterlings' ships 
as were found at Sluys, and went to Zeeland, there lo 
accelerate the preparations which were making at Ame- 
muiden and at Veere. The lord of Veere, Henrik van 
Borselen, sailed with eight and twenty great shipB from 
Amemuiden ; and Warwick's fleet, though strengthened 
by the French under the Bastard of Bourbon, Oiought 
it not advieable to hazard an action with him, but 
hastened to their port in Normandy. Van Borselen 
landed some of his people, for he had the strength of 
Zeeland with him, and burnt ten of the enemy's vessels in 
the harbour where they had thought themselves safe. 

After this victory, Henrik van Borselen sailed for 
England : where his brother Floris the Bastard landed 
with ft body of men one day for recreation, and went 
into Southampton, not knowing that the people of that 
town were partisans of Warwick : but they, regarding 
the Burgundians as hia enemies, ran to arms, set up 
the cry of " Warwick ! " and fiercely attacked him. 
He was strong enoi^h to get possession of a part of the 
town, and maintain it, till the foreign tradera who were 
in the river interfered, and took Floris and his wounded 
people on board their ships. In consequence of this 
affray, Edward punished some of the persons who had 
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been foremoit in it, and sent men op whom he could 
rely to occupy the town. He also despatched a squa- 
dron of eleven ahips to join the Buigundians.* 

An Eaaterling captain, Hans Voetken by name, dietin- 
guiiQied himself during this season b; extricating himself 
from a superior force of Warwick's ship*; nnking 
acme, and bearing away others as prizes. In a subse- 
quent action with a fleet of Hollanders freighted witli salt 
from Bretagne, the English lost fourteen ships, and tbe 
Hollanders threw their prisoners into the sea; for which 
barbarity reprisals were made soon afterwards, when 
eight vessels belonging to the Low Countries fell into 
the hands of Warwick's pcople.f Vaucler, who, while 
he openly adhered to one party, maintained a secrti 
intelligence with the other, anxiously calculated the 
probabilities-of succesa on either side, and thought them so 
doubtful, that he desired rather to see the dispute settled 
by negotiation than by arms. When Comines from time 
to time urged him to send away from Calais some 
twenty or thirty servants of Warwick, as dangerous 
personE, he promised so to do, and continually delayed 
doing it ; till at length, when it was known diat War- 
wick's preparations for returning to England, and there 
trying his fortunes, were complete, he told Comines, the 
best advice which could be ofiered to the duke his masr- 
t^, if he wished to continue in alliance with England, 
was, to take die opportunity that now presented itself, 
and forward the proposals for peace which had arrived 
from king Edward. He had been deceired by the 
female agent, whom that king, under thia pretext, had 
empbyed to bring about the defection of his brother 
Cluence.j: 

The fleet which Charles the Bold had sent out was 
stranger than the combined forces of Warwick and the 

• Oude CbtneOllM nn Holliad. 491, tse. 
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Frencb king; and ItUyoffthemoDthof theBeine, lettdj 
to attack them if tbey Bhould ventuie forth. The letten 
wbidi Warwick received from Englaod uaured him, 
that " ahnost »U men were in hamesB, looking foi his 
landing daily and hourly, sore wishing his arrival :" he 
waa required to " make haate, yea more than baste, al- 
though he brought no auccour with him ; " and he was 
assured that thouaands would join him as soon -as he 
should land. AU this was the oSer of the common peo^; 
besides which, the chiefs of the Lancastrian party under* 
took to adventure themselves, and all that they possessed, 
in the cause. Thus encouraged, the earl determined not 
to wait till queen Margaret and her son could accom- 
pany him, but to set forth at once with that part of the 
armament which waa ready. " See," saya the chronicler, 
"the work of God!" he had determined upon putting to 
sea at all hazards, and the night before the purpose 
should have been executed, a storm arose, and drove off 
the duke's fleet ; some were lost, aome driven to Scot, 
land, some to Holland : Van Boraelen with the admiral'a 
flhip got to the lale of Walchra«n. When the atorm 
had ^ua deared the Channel of this hostile fleet, the 
wind became favouraUe for Warwick, and he and his 
company arrived without opposition on the Devonshire 
coast, part landing at Dartmouth, part at Plymouth." 
" Uncredible it was," says Speed, " to see the conflu- 
ence of them which came armed to him, who erewhile 
applauded and approved none but king Edward." The 
duke of Bui^ndy had warned the king not only of 
Warwick's preparatitms, and of his strength, but of the 
course which he intended to steer, and the point where 
it was his purpose to land, Edward, however, took no 
measures either to prevent the earl from landing, or for 
giving him battle before he cpuld collect his strength, 
bnt pursued his accustomed sports, in disregard of all 
danger; sod when die earl, " fully furnished on every 
side with his kindred and friends, took his way toward 
London, where he expected to find more open friends 
than privy enemies," Edward, even when informed " of 
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thegreat repair of people thM'to him incessantly, without 
intermission, did resort," still relied confidently upon his 
own fortunes Bind the strength of his hotue, and wrote 
to Buipindy, requesting him only to have a vigilant eye 
to the sea, that Warwick might not again effect his 
escape to France. 

But his summons was not ao readily obeyed as the 
great king-maker's. " Of those that he sent for, few 
came, and yet more came than were willing, and more 
came willingly than were betrusled." He soon disco- 
vered that London was no safe place for him, and re- 
paired towards Nottingham, from thence to act as might 
seem best ; but when Warwick's brother, marquis Mon- 
tacute, who had got together some 6000 men in Ed- 
ward's name, instead of joining him there, revolted, it 
seemed as if the whole nation were declaring against 
him. As soon as this defectioa was divulged among the 
multitude, " it was a world," says the chronicler, " to 
see the face of this new world ;" for " all the town, and 
all the country adjacent, was in a great roar ; in every 
street bonfires were made ; in every church the bells 
rung, and songs were sung at every meeting ; and every 
man cried king Henry ! Idng Henry ! and the echo 
likewise redoubled a Warwick ! a Warwick!" Then, 
indeed, Edward was much abashed ; and when his 
espials assured him that all the realm was up, ii| obe- 
dience to a proclamation requiring them to make war 
upon him in king Henry's name, as a pubUc enemy, 
he listened to the entreaties of his near friends, that he 
should fly over sea to his brother-in-law the duke of 
Burgundy, and there tarry till Grod and fortune should 
send him better chance. There was little time for de- 
liberation; some of Warwick's power being vrithin less 
than half a day's journey of him ; so, " with all haste 
possible, aitd more jeopardy than it beseemed a prince to 
be in," he passed the Wash, and came to Lynn, where he 
foundanEngliahshittandtwohulksof Holland ready to 
raakesuL And"beingiiiamarvellonB^ony,and doubt- 
ing the mutability of the townsmen, he went on hoard 
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with his brother GlouccBler, the lord Scales, and other 
his trusty friendi, without bag or baggage, without cloth- 
sack or mail, arid, perchance, saya Hall, with a great 
puise and Kttle treasure, for he nor his had no leisure 
to provide according to their degrees and estates. Hast- 
ings, the lord chamberlain, was the last who embarked, 
having first exhorted those who of necessity were left 
behind, that they should openly show themeelves as 
friends to the adverse party, for their own eafeguard, 
but continue true in their hearts to king Edward ; a 
lesson which might have been spared, for upon that 
principle high and low acted on both sides, when occa- 
sian called for such dissimulation. 

About 300 persons * took flight with him in these 
vesseb ; " having no furniture of apparel, or other ne- 
cessary things with thero, saving apparel for war, and 
not knowing whither they were bound, so it were only 
to some port within the duke of Burgundy's dominions." 
It was now Edward's fortune to have same little expe- 
rience of the evils which the dispute with the Easterlings 
brought on while Warwick was high-admiral, occasioned 
to his seafaring sutgects. Some seven or eight of their 
gallant ships were at that time cruising in those seas: 
they espied him, and gave him chase. They were at 
war both with France and England, and had cruised 
that season with great success, so as to make themselves 
much dreaded * by the English. Happily for Edward, 
the vessel in which he had embarked was a good sailer, 
and he was nearer the Dutch coast than the enemy when 
they go t sight of him, and, running into the Texel, cast an- 
chor near what was then theharhour of the townof Alk. 
maer. They could not enter during the ebb. The Easter- 
lings held on in pursuit, and approached as near as their 
great ships could come at low water, meaning at the flood to 
take possession of theb prey. It happened, however, that 
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the lord hoAevji via Gniythuyaen, then etftdthonder 
of HoUsDd, Frtetluid, and Zeeland, was at that time in 
Alkmaer ; and he having, bj his prompt protection, 
saved the Icing from captivity, received him as became 
hit rank, and taking him first to visit the relics of 
St. Adalbert and odier Bnglish saints at the abbey of 
Egmont, escorted him through Haarlem, Noordwyck, and 
Leyden to die Hague.' 

One of Warwick's first acts, after he found himself 
master of the kingdom, was to repay the sums with 
which the king of Fiance had asmated him : but the 
ship, with his messengers and the money on board, was 
taken by the Easterlings, and the; sent their prisoner 
and his papers to the duke of Burgundy, who by this 
means became fully informed of the plans which had 
been concerted for his destniction.t This prompt re. 
payment, though the money bad been intercepted, 
evinced the fidelity with which Warwick designed to 
fulfil his engagements ; and Louis manifested a corre- 
sponding disposition, by giving orders that the nobles, 
ctetgj, and inhabitants of Paris should make processions 
in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue 
them for three days, laying aside all other bnsiness 
whatsoever, in thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, king of England, had obtained over 
the earl of March, who, by support of the duke of Bot- 
gandy, had for a long time usurped his 'throne ; and 
also in thanksgiving for the happy peace and good nn- 
deiBtanding that now subsisted between himself and the 
king of England. Processions on this occasion were 
performed in all the principal towns of Prance.f The 
great object of Louis XI. was to make England subser. 
vient to his policy, and by its aid to grati^ his hatred 
of Charles the Bold, and accomplish his views of ag- 
grandisement at that enemy's expense. But the asser- 
tion that Burgundy had been the support of the house 
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of York *a» false, even to sbaurdity. CharleB, thou^ he 
had mirried a daughter of that hoase, was, hj hia mo- 
tber, of the ted rose line, and be had inherited Btrong 
prepoMeeuona in favour of that illtutrioiu hr&ach of the 
Flftntageneti, from which the greatest men of the pre- 
ceding generation had aprung. When he heard that 
Edward had landed aa a fugitive upon bis coast, Comines 
says he woold much rather have heard of his death. 
He was not, however, led by this feeling to any act un- 
becoming hia station or himself. Edward, by bis orders, 
was entertained, aa he bad been first received, aa hia 
brother-in-law, and aa an exiled king ; at the same time, 
knowing of how great importance it was to his sul^ecta 
to be at peace with Englimd, and bow little it concerned 
them whether the house of York or Lancaster were in 
possession of the throne, he sent Cominea to Calais to 
n^otiate for a renewal, or rather a continuation, of the 
treaty between the two countries.* 

Hoatilities had commenced fitmt Calais as aoon aa 
Warwick had sent tbe tidings of hia success there, and at 
the same time a reinforcement of some 4<00men. Tbey 
made an inroad into the Boulonnois; in return for which, 
Comines had despatched orders to seize all English 
meichaptB and merchandise at Gravelines. Hitherto he 
had at all times entered Calais confidently, without a 
safe- conduct ; relying not more upon his acquaintance 
with the persons in authority there, than upon the ho- 
nour of die English, to which he bears honourable tes- 
timony ; but upon this occasion be thoi^t it necessary 
to provide himself with all possible securities. Ac- 
cordingly, he informed the duke of his apprehendons, 
and the duke sent bim his signet, requiring him to pro- 
ceed on his mission, and assuring him that, if he were ar- 
rested, he should be ran aomed; — an assurance on which 
he seemed to place no great reliance, as knowing that 
Charles cared little to what dauger he might expose any 
of his servants. But Comines thought it better to rely 
upon the good faith of hia enemies (if such tbsy were to 
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be) than npon the protection of hie prince, and applied 
to Vauder for a safe-conduct, who repUed, in the friend- 
liest terms, that he might enter as he had ever before 
done. There came, however, none to meet and welcome 
him, as they had been wont : white croeses, the 
badge of France, met his eyes; songs celebrating, 
the confederacy between Warwick and the king of 
France resounded in his ears; Vauder himself wore in 
his bonnet the ragged staff, and whosoeTcr had not that 
badge of the Nevils in gold, had it in cloth. He was 
told, that the revolution in England had not been known 
in Calais a quarter of an hour before every one had put 
himself in this livery. Comines observes, that he never till 
then felt the instability of human affairs ; and he no- 
ticed, when dining with Vauder, that the persons whom 
he had always r^;arded as most attached to king Ed- 
ward, were now the most outrageous in their expressions 
of joy at his expulsion. He was then a young man, 
little experienced in state practices ; but be had already 
learnt the art of dissimulation, and, though he had re- 
ceived certain information that Edward was safe in Hol- 
land, made no scruple of assuring the guests that he was 
dead ; but whether be were or not, he add, the treatiea 
which the duke his master had made were not wjth Ed- 
ward IV., but with the king and realm of England; and 
these words had been advisedly used in framing them, 
that they might hold good whatever king might reign, and 
whatever mutations might take place in that kingdom. So 
it was agreed, that these treaties should continue in force ; 
and though the merchants had received indroation that it 
was Comines who had advised the seizure of the goods 
in GraveUnes, and for ihat reason would fain have had 
him arrested, he conducted his business bo well as to 
adjuat that cause of dispute. There had been an old 
agreement with the house of Burgundy, that the garrison 
of Calais, in case of need, might carry off cattle within 
a certain district, paying for them a just price. That ■ 
price now was paid for what had been taken in the last 
inroad ; and the merchants themsdves, that their staple 
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might not be intemipted, used all their influence to fur- 
ther the object for which Cominea was sent there. It 
was of the utmost importance to Cliarlea the Bold : 
Louia had just taken from him Amiena and St. Quentin ; 
and if a aerioua attack had been made upon him by the 
Englieh at the same time, the worst coneequences m^t 
have been apprehended. • 

CharJeB, therefore, had now no cause of anxiety from 
England ; yet he had some difficulty how to act between 
two parties, to both which, setting aside political con- 
siderations and personal feelings, he was in some degree 
bound in honour. The duke of Somerset, his kinsman, 
as of Lancastrian blood, was a refugee at his court, 
and was espousing there, with all his influence, the 
cause of king Henry, when Edward came to hie bro- 
ther-in-law at St. Pol, and told him what inviladons he 
had from bis friends in England, and besought him aa 
the husband of his sister, and as his brother in the order 
of the Garter, not to desert, but aid him in the recovery 
of his rightful throne. Bo^ had their adherents about 
them ; and there was a danger that their inveterate ha- 
tred of each other might break out into open hostilities, 
even when both were suppUants. Charles, therefore, 
for his own sake, desired to be rid of both ; and this 
he effected with sufficient impartiality, though not by 
holding an open and honourable course. Indeed, even 
in the best ages of chivalry, any consistent principle of 
honour was almost as rare as the virtue of humanity ; 
and, at this time, the avowed maxims of the great were 
such as might justify any practices, however unworthy 
or nefarious. He publicly asaiated Somerset with means, 
and secretly covenanted with him to act against War- 
wick, whenever opportunity might be favourable. Yet 
Somerset and Warwick were ostensibly reconciled at this 
time, and acting in the same cause ; and Charles had 
written "lovingly" to Warwick, saying, that, as he was 
himself of the Lancastrian stock, he was by nature 
oUiged as well as by aUiance bound to support, honour, 
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and defend that noble home both by word and deed, 
against all mBnner of persons and estates : " flatten)^ 
terms and glosing words,'' relating to Warwick him- 
self, were added, "which," sayi Hall, "I think neither 
die duke inwardly minded, nor the earl outwardly be. 
lieved." Further to confirm these protestations, he de- 
clared that he would give Edward no assistance, and 
forbade all peraona from enga^ng in hia serrice ; bnt 
Edward received a private intimation that the doke 
found it necessary to consult his own safety hy thus 
conforming to the times: and when Somerset and bis 
fi^owers lud joyfully taken their departure for England, 
the duke secretly put Edward in possession of 50,000 
florins of the cross of St. Andrew ; lent him three or 
fotiT ships, wbich he gave otiert for equipping in Veere. 
bang " a port free for all men ; and covertly hired for 
him fourteen Eaalerling vessda, well appointed, taking 
bond of them to serve truly till he was landed, and for 
fifteen days afterwards." The Easterlings gladly eng^ed 

. in this service, regarding Warwick as their enemy, and 
trusting that, if Edward recovered the kingdom, " they 
ahonld, for the help wbich they had thus afibrded, the 
sooner come to a concord and peace, and obtain the re- 
stitution of those franchiaes which they daimed in Eng- 
land."" They were not deceived in this : one of the 
first acts of Edward's government, after his resbvatlon, 
was to conclude a perpetual peace with the Hanse 
Towns-t 

"• The duke considered himself now safe on the side of 
' Ei^land ; let whatsoever king might reign, he was the 
friend and all; of the government for the time bdng; 
and having acted hountifoUy to both parties, he believed 
that on both sides there must be a friendly feeling to- 
wards him. The aid which he had given to Edward 
was, though secret, very considerable, considering the cir- 
cs^, and so far worthy of the character which 
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be bad obtained, of exceeding in splendour all princei 
of his time.* Edwud, "being thna famished, 
AoDght notbing more psinM and wretcbed than the 
tarrying of one day longer, nor nothing more to be 
deaired than with all celerity to sul toward his own 
country." Bat his patieDce was put to same trial ; for, 
having embarked at Flushing, he Temained aboard nine 
weary daya before the wind " turned meet for hia 
journey : " when once it came about, he hoiited sail, di- ^"^ 
recting his course Bttaight over to the coast of Norfolk. '^ ' 
The next day brought them to Cromer, in the evening; 
and he sent air Robert Chamberlaine, air Gilbert De- 
benhani, and some others, ashore, to discover how die 
people were affected. They returned with information 
dut there was no surety for him to land there, because 
of the good order which Warwick and Oxibrd had 
especially taken in that country to resist him ; the 
duke of Norfolk, and all of whom any suspicion was 
fdt, having been sent for to London, by lettera of privy 
seal, and either committed to safe keeping or else com. 
pelled to give security for their loyal demeanour toward 
king Henry. Yet his agenta had been well received by 
their iriendi, and entertained with good cheer. The 
feeling of passionate attachment to either house seemed 
to be worn out among the people : diey were weary of 
changes, and wished to be at rest imder a settled go- 
vernment. £dward, finding such poor encouragement, 
proceeded to the north. A alorm arose that night, and 
continued the two following daya ; on the second of 
which, his fleet was scattered, so that, of necessity, they 
were driven to land separately, each where they could, 
lest tbey should be cast away. Edward's force amounted to 
about 2000 able men-at-arms, besides mariners. In his 
own ship some 500 of these men were embarked, with 
one of tbe most futhful of his friends, the lord Has. 
tings. They found themselves off the mouth of tbe 

* At biiDuittagculth the EngliihpilncHi, the Did chronicle u;i, "alle 
it benni gnde pineal giTen ^lieRinhenlvi esde KT>leii, itit gheea 
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Huraber ; and, putting up that estiur?, landed on tbe 
Holderness side, at Ravenspui^h, — the Tery place 
wbere Bolingbroke landed, when he came to deprive 
Bichard II. of the crown, and lo usurp it for himself: 
■0 fatal was that Bpot to the Plantagenets, flrat of the 
one and then of the other Une. * 

His brother Richard, with 300 men, landed about 
fonr miles distant; and earl Rivers, with some SOO, 
higher up the rivei, at Paul ; the reit here and there, 
where they could, yet none so remote from the poor 
village in which the Icing look up hia hard lodging for 
the night, but that they joined him on the following 
day. Some who had light horBes lode about "to see if, 
by any persuasion, the rustical and uplandish people 
might be allured to take king Edward's part, and wear 
harness in his quarrel ; " hut they came back on the mor. 
row, " making delation that all the towns round about 
were permanent and stiff on the part of king Henry, 
and could not be removed, and that it was but folly 
further to solicit them ; for, when they were moved onjiis 
behalf, not a men durst speak for fear of Warwick : " 
" yet, in respect of the good-will that many of them 
had borne to his father, they could be content that he 
should enjoy his due inheritance of tbe duchy of York." 
That right they could clearly understand ; but the right 
of succession to the crown was a neck- question, too 
high and too perilous for them. They would not help, 
yet as little did they wish to hurt him ; so they let him 
pass till they should understand more of his meaning. 
When Edward had digested this unpalatable intelli- 
gence, he accommodated himself lo it; and, instead of 
reclaiming the crown, publicly declared that he required 
only the duchy of York, Deeming all artifices allow- 
able when his life and his crown were at stake, he 
produced the letter and seal of the earl of Northum- 
berland, which he persuaded the easily deluded people 
were sent for his safe-conduct, when be was invited lo 
come and take possession of the dnchy ; and this dissi- 
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muUtion be is said to have carried bo far, that in many 
pUceB he proclainied king Henry himself, and nore 
■D OBtrich feather, which was Edward the prince of 
Wales's livery. • "It is almost incredible," says the 
honest chronicler of these wars, " to see what effect 
this new imagination, although it were but feigned, 
sorted and took immediately upon the first opening : 
such a power hath justice ever amongst all men." 
When it was blown abroad that king Edward's deeire 
was farther from nothing than from the coveting of the 
jdngdom, and that he no earthly promotion desired be- 
fore his just patrimony and hneal inheritance, all men, 
moved with mercy and compassion, began, out of band, 
dther to favour him, or not to resiit him, so that he 
might obtain bia dncby." He, " when he had found 
these means to pacify men's minds and to recon. 
die their hearts,'' determined to make for York, instead 
of proceeding straight for London; because he appre- 
hended that, when he went to cross the Hitmber, it would 
be thought he had withdrawn himself to the sea for 
fear, and that sudi a rumour would lightly be spread, to 
the hinderance of bis whole cause. This answered so 
well, because it seemed to confirm his declaration, 
that a force of 6000 or 7000 men, who had been col- 
lected in divers places, chiefly l^ a priest, and a gentle- 
man named Martin de la Mere, instead of offering any 
resistance, with which intent they had been rdsed, 
" took occadon to assist him ; " and he advanced to 
Beverley, in the direct line for York. From thence he 
sent to Kingston-upon-Hull, requiring the people to 
recdve him there also ; but the ruling party were pre- 
dominant there, and they refused him admittance in 
any wise.t 

Warwick's brother, Montacute, who was stationed at 
Fomfret with a great number of soldiers, was in- 
structed with all speed to attack Edward, if he was strong 
enough ; or else " to keep the pass^es, and stay him 
from advandng," till Warwick himself, who was col- 
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lecting an annj in the midltnd eounticB, shoold join 
him. It is doubtful to nhich dde MonUcute wu faith- 
ful, or if to either: for, tbough great companies were 
uaembled, ihej kept oat of sight of the lung's march, 
and allowed him to pass quietly. Their force was far 
Bopeiior to his; but there were many rcBsoni which 
made them stand aloof : a belief that his claim to die 
ducbj was lawful ; a doubt whether hii claim to the 
crown, though not as yet avowed, might DOt be well 
founded also — and, what to them was of greatar im. 
poitance, succesafiil. " They knew, also," says Ho- 
llnshed, " that not only he himself, but likewise hia 
company, were minded to sell their Utcs dearly, before 
they would shrink an inch from any that was to en- 
cwiDter them ; and it may be that divers of the cap- 
tains, although outwardly they showed to be against 
him, yet in heart they bore him right good will." By 
this Moutacute had nrittm " to all the towns of York- 
shire, and to the city also, conmianding sU men, cm the 
king's behalf, to be ready in harness, and to shut their 
gates against the king's enemies." He nevertheless 
proceeded, without let or binderaDce, till, when he was 
within three mile* of York, the recorder, Thomas 
Corners, and other deputies, came to him widi word 
from the citizens that they were armed to defend their 
gates, and eamesdy admoni^ed him not to approach 
nearv. The message was not delivered in a lukewarm 
spirit, not by one of queatianable fidelity ; and Edward 
was not a little troubled by it, for he had to choose be- 
tween two chanoes, both highly perilons. Should he 
turn back, " he feared lest the rural and common peo- 
ple, for covetouanen of prey and spwl, should fall on 
idm," as one that was taking flight : " if he should 
proceed, then might the ntixens of Yoi^ inue out with 
all their power, and suddenly circumvent and take 
him." He determined, however, to go forward j but 
not -with army nor with weapon : lowly language and 
gentle entreaties were the instruments Uiat sored his 
purpose best. So, -with fair words and flattering speech. 
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he repeated his protesUticmB that he sought obI; to re- 
cover the duchy, his old iDheritance ; and he protetted 
that if, by nieane of the citizens of York, be might 
recover it, so great a benefit should never be by him fiw- 
gotten. Having thus dismissed the messengera, he fol- 
lowed them with Buch good speed, that he was at the gates 
almost aa soon as they. The citizens, influenced by his 
tuiBwer, and by his appearance, " were much mitigated 
and cooled." Tbey parleyed with him from the walla, and 
assured bim that, if Ik would without delay convey 
himself to some other place, he should have no hurt ; 
" but be gently speaking to all men, and especially to 
such as were ddermen, whom he called worshipful, and 
by their proper names them saluted," entreated dlat, 
" by their iiiendly permission, he mi^t enter into his 
own town, from which be had both his name and title. 
All the whole day was consumed in doubtful communi- 
cation and earnest interlocution." But at length the 
citizens, " partly won by his fair words, aud partly by 
hope of his large promises, fell to this pact, that if he 
would swear to entertain his citizens of York after a 
gentle sort, and hereafter to be obedient and faithful to 
lung Henry, they would receive him into their city, 
and aid and comfort him with money."* 

Oaths never yet impeded an ambitious man. The 
duke of York, as he now called himself, and aa the 
dtizois called him, presented himself the next momiDg at 
the gale. A priest was in readiness there to say mass ; 
and he, at that mass, " recdving the body of our blessed 
Saviour," solemnly swore to whu had been agreed, 
" when it was far unlike that he intended to observe the 
oath ; and all men afterward evidently percdved that 
he took no mora- study or diligence for any one earthly 
thing, than he did to persecute king Henry, and to spMl 
him of his kingdom." And here the English chroni- 
clers remark, that this solemn and wilful peijury did 
not pass unpunished, for the sins of the father were 
Visited upon the children ; and no family ever more hea- 
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vily or more deservedly experienced that judgement 
than the PUatagenets. When Edwaid had thus de- 
luded the citizens, he set ■ gBrriBon in the city to pre- 
vent them from rising against him, and then, hy means of 
this money, gathered a great host. Montacute allowed 
him, when he marched for London, to pasa unmolested 
hj, though witbin four miles of his camp. The mar- 
quis distrusted his own men as much as he was himself 
distrusted ; and by his inaction at this critical time 
was thought to have done Edward bb good service as if 
he had joined him with his army. Yet Ednatd was 
joined hy few till he drew near Nottingham, where sir 
WilUam Parr, sir James Harrington, sir Thomas 
Burgh, and sir Thomas Mon^omery, came to him with 
their friends and dependants. They added to him 
greater strength than any army which they could hare 
raised, by declaring that they would serve no men but 
a king : upon this encoursgement, he reassumed the 
title, and, casting away all dissemblance, issued his 
royal proclamation — not more to the " shame and do- 
lour " of the citizens of York, who then perceived how 
grossly they had been deluded, than to the comfort of 
those who, either from the spirit of party, or from b 
clear conviction of its justice, were attached to the Yorldte 
cause. "The white rose thus having bloomed, the red 
falling its leaves, all flocked to Edwaid, whose train, as 
he passrtl," says Speed, " was like a river that in the 
running is ever increased with new springs." He en- 
tered London on Holy Thursday, the Lancastrians, in 
their dismay, making no attempt to resist him, so that 
the gates were open ; and Henry, who in the morning 
had been paraded as king through the streets of hia 
capital, fonnd himself before night a prisoner in Ed- 
ward's hands. This extraordinary success, against all 
seeming prohahilities, Comines says, was accounted 
ibr hy three circumstances. Above 2000 Yorkites had 
taken refuge in the difierent sanctuaries within the walla 
when Edward fled the kingdom : amoi^ them were 
300 or 400 knights or squires, persons of condition and 
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influence, ready and able to kct with efibct upon such, 
an opportunity as was here presented. Their numbers 
were dreaded by the other party, who probably over, 
eadmated them ; and further strength was added to their 
cause by popular feeling, then strongly escited in favour 
of Edward's queen, who, now herself in sanctuary, had 
recently been delivered of a son. The second cause 
which Comines indicalcg was, that Edward owed many 
debts in London, and the merchants to whom he was 
indebted were greatly interesled in his Kuccesa. The 
third was, that a young and handsome and licentious 
king, who had courted the women vrithin his sphere or 
his reach for widely different purposes, found zealous 
partisans in them at this critical hour, and lliey incited 
ail whom they conld influence to appear in his behalf. 
£ach of these causes had, no doubt, its effect; but 
the tmth is, that that revolution, like all such revo- 
lutions, was the effect of audacity on the one side, and 
irresolution and timidity on the other. When it was 
known that Clarence had forsaken his father-in-law, 
Warwick, and joined the king his brother, " such a 
fear," says Hsll, "rose suddenly among the citizens, 
that they were driven to their wits' ends, not knowing 
either what to do or to say ; but at the last very fear 
comp^ed them to take king Edward's part."* 

When Clarence sent by some of his friends to Warwick 
escnaea for his own conduct, and exhortalionB that the 
eart would come to some good accord with king Edward 
while he might, tbe king-maker returned this reply, 
" that he would liever be always like himself, than like 
a false and peijured dnke ; and that he was fully deter- 
mined never to cease from the contest till he hui either 
lost his own life, or utterly extinguished and put under 
faia enemies." In that determination he marched against 
the king, and the battle of Bamet was fought: in that 
battle the king appears to have shown more military 
skill than his great opponent The accidents of war 
and of the weather were in the king's favour; and 
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Warwick, the kst of those great baronB who vete 
powerful enough to enthral the Bovereign end transfer 
the cronn, came lo that end which, nhen the day went 
against him, he sought, and which, probably for him- 
■elf and certainly for the nstioii, was the best that could 
hare befallen him. " After so many strange fortunes 
and perilous chances by him escaped, death did for 
him one thing that life could not do ; for by death he 
had rest, peace, quietneiia, and tranquillity, which his 
life ever abhorred, and could not suffer nor abide."* The 
battle of Tewkesbury soon fallowed, and the fruits of 
victory were secured to Edward, by the murder, in his 
presence, of the prince of Wales, who had been brought 
before him as a prisoner^ upon the king's promise that 
his life should be saved. The bitterness of that murder, 
it has been properly obserfed, some of the actors, in their 
latter days, tasted and assayed by the very rod of jua- 
tice and prniishment of God."i' 

Edward ordered three days' thankBgiviog for his final 
success, and following up that success with just such 
measures as his enemies would have taken had the vic- 
tory fallen to their part, he visited the towns and places 
where the Lancaatrians had first aBsemhled, and there, 
" to the pain and punishment of no small number," 
provided for his own security. All opposition within 
the kingdom was effectually pnt down ; but an alarm 
reached him from the sea. Warwick had appointed hia 
kinsman, Thomas Nevil, the bastard son of Thomas lord 
Falconbridge, his vice-admiral ; and, in expectation of 
maintaining the ascendency which he then hdd, charged 
him so to keep the seas, and especially the passage be- 
tween Dover and Calais, as that none of the Yorkites 
" should escape untaken or nndrowned." The bastard 
is described as being, " for his evil condidons, such an 
apt person, that a more meeter could not be chosen 
to set all the world in a broil, much more easily ibea 
might heput diis realm on an illhazard." Upon War- 
wick's fall, the boldest course seemed to him the beat : 
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" he robbed both on the sea and the land, as well his 
enemies as his friends;" and, soon becoming notorious for 
his piracies, a great number of sailors came to him 
from all parts cMF the land, and many liwleas people, 
and not a few who are called trailora, and who, in the 
ruin which was brought npoD them b; the atter over. 
throw of the Lancastrian family, had become desperate. 
Calais was still open to him ; and having got together 
a great navy, and no inconsiderable means, by the 
prizes which he had taken from all nations, and espe- 
cially from the Portugueze, he resolved upon an enterprise 
which, though in regard to his own character and to 
that of the men whom he had assembled, it may de- 
servedly have bees called mischievous, and wicked, as 
well as great, was nevertheless not unworthy of his 
name and paternal line. He sailed for the Thames : 
many Kentish men were willing to aeaist him, others were 
forced either to join him, or aid him with their substance 
and money; andhaving collected some l6,000 or 17,000 jtfay 
men, he brought his ships to Blackwall, and eight 1% 
days only after the battle of Tewkesbury, appeared with 
Ha army before London. Henry was then living; and 
the fiaatard demanded admission in his name, proclaim- 
ing his intention to deliver him from the Tower, restore 
him to his royal dignity, and, leading hira through the 
city, to march forthwith against Edward, whose de- 
BtruetiDn he and his people vowed lo pursue "with all 
their uttermost endeavours." Fear was then the moving 
principle hy which the mayor and aldermen were ac- 
tuated ; and being more afraid of a victorious king than 
of such a force as this adventurer had brought toge^er, 
they refused to admit him or any of his company *, and "''7 
despatched advice to Edward, who was then at Coventry. 
Immediately Edward sent off " 1500 of the choicest 
soldiers he had about him" to the succouis of the mayor 
and aldermen, that they might be enabled to resist thia 
enemy, till lie could get together such an array as waa 
thought necessary ; for he was far from r^arding such 
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an enemy with contempt The queen and his infant 
children weK thought not to be in very good Bife^ard, 
conudering the evil dupositions of many within the 
dty, " who, for the favonr they had home to Warwick, 
and for their desire to be psrtakerH of the ipoi], cared 
not if the Bastard might have attained to his fall pur- 
poK and wiehed intent." Falconhridge, meantime, 
finiling that neither b^ persuasion nor threats he could 
«btain entrance, marched with his whole land foree to. 
wards Kingston, leaving hiaahipB between St.Catheiine'i 
and Blackwall, near Ratcliff. His declared intentioa 
wa« to spoil and destroy Westminster, and the snbarba 
ef that city, and then to asesolt the city, and take 
vengeance npon those who had refused to admit him. 
But as be was on his way, he was adnrtiBed that 
Edward was preparing to march against him, with tH 
die great lords of the realm, and a larger army than he 
had ever brought into the field before. The Bastard 
■BW that if he crossed the river there was danger of 
his being larrounded ; and that if, in the present 
state of hii army, Edward could force him to a battle, 
Ua destruction would be inevitable : he knew also that 
there was no means of escape but by bii dips ; and that, 
while he was within reach of them, he was safe. So, 
with a resohition as prompt and as brave as the crisis 
required, he turned back, and mnstet«d his people in St. 
George's Fields. Whatsoevertheoutward words of theae 
men might be, " their inwaid ct^tations," saya Hall, 
" were only hope of spoil, and desire to rob and Idll ; " 
and dieir purpose was to carry the city by assanlt if 
they could, and, putting it to the sack, bear off the 
plunder in their ships. 

With thia view, they landed some pieces of artillery, 
and " planted them along the water-side, right over 
againit the citj, and there they ahot off lustily, to 
annoy the dtiiens as much as possible." The citizens, 
en the other hand, bnmgbt their great 0tillery to bear, 
— greater no doubt and more, — " and with violent shot 
thereof, so galled them that ihej were driven even from 
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dteir own ordnance. But Falcoabridge was not eh> inexpert 
a soldier u to have expected more from this mode of 
attack than that it mighL occupy the attention of the 
Londoners, and serre as a diversion, while more serious 
attempts were made. He landed about SOOO men ou 
the Middlesex side, with orders to form them close into 
two bodies, the one to attack Aldgate, the other 
Sishopsgate, while another part of his army were to set 
fire to the bridge, and open a passage there. Londom 
Bridge bad anSbred no such fierce assault since the re- 
pulse of Olaf: about sixty of the houaea thereon wen 
consumed; but this availed the assulants nothing; for 
the citizenB had planted cannon at the further end, which 
commanded the passage. The magistrates and other 
worshipful citizens were in good arrajj and each man 
" appointed and bestowed where he was thought needAil." 
The eail of Essex, and manj knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, with their friends and servants, came to aid 
the ci^Tens, " taking great pains," says Holinshed, " t» 
place them in order for the defence of the gates and 
walls, and furthermore devised how and in what sort 
they might sally forth upon their enemies to destroy 
them J and surely by the intermingling of such gentle- 
men and lords' servants in every part with the citizens 
they were greatly encouraged." 

Yet the rebels, as they are called, " bore themselves 
stoutly," espedally the Essex men. * Under a captun of 
the Bastard's, by name Spiring, they .won the bulwarks 
at Aldgate, and drove the citizens back within the 
portcullis ; a handful of them had entered tn pursniit 
when the portcullis was let fall ; some were killed by it, 
and others, who were thus shut in, and cut off from 
aid, were presently dispatched. They continued to 
assault the gate, endeavouring to bum it ; and guns and 
bows were well plied on both sides, the bow being used 
with more effect than the fire-arms. At length Robert 
Basset, the alderman, who had been appointed to com- 
mand at this point, and TJrsewick, the recorder, " both 
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well armed in itrong jacka," ordered the portcullis to be 
nued, and sallied out with a good body of the citizens. 
The rebels, being thus unexpectedly attacked, were 
driven back to St. Botolph's church ; and at that moment 
earl RiTera, with some 400 or 500 men, well apparelled 
for war, issued at the postern by the Tower, and 
" mightily laid upon them. And first he plagued them 
with the swift and thick flight of his arrows, and after 
joined with them at hand- strokes." But they had lost 
heart now, and were put to the rout, and pursued, " firat 
to Mile End, and from thence some unto Poplar, some 
to Stratford and Stepn^yt and in manner each way 
forth about that part of the city, the chase being fol- 
lowed for two miles in length." The Essex men dis- 
persed in theii flight, and each made the best of his 
way home; the others fled to the water-side, and, 
getting to their ships, crossed the river, uid joined th« 
great body of their companions. When the news of 
their defeat was known, their fellows, who were assault- 
ing Bishopsgate, retired also. In these attacks, and in 
their flight, about 'JOO of the insurgents were slain. 
There were flres burning, all at once, at Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, and on the bridge ; but when the Bas- 
tard, who directed in person the attack against the 
bridge, learnt the ill success of his detachments, he also 
withdrew ; ami the alderman, Balph Joaselin, who com- 
manded there, and whose " hardy manhood," the 
dironicler says, " is not to be passed in silence," sallied 
after him, followed the pursuit along the water-side, 
till they came beyond RatchfF, and slew and took very 
many. Yet Falconbridge gathered together as many 
of his broken troops as he could, encamped on Black- 
heath, and remained Aere three days, in the hope that 
some fortunate event might occur, of which he might 
take advantage. When it was known that king Edward 
was coming with a "right puissant army," he durst no 
longer abide. His land forces consulted their own 
safety by timely disperdon : the soldiers from Calais 
returned thither with all speed; and he, with big 
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mkrinere, and such »s choBe a piradcsl life, got to abip- 
bosrd, and swled down ihe river, and fortified himself 
at Sandwich.* 

Only five days after the retreat of this enterpri^ng 
leader from Bkckheath, Henry VI. died, happily for 
hituBelf, whose life wouM henceforth only have been a 
continued martyrdom, but bo opportunely for the house 
of York that hie death baa been accounted among their 
crimes. Whether it was brought about by violence, or 
by grief acting upon an enfeebled frame, is, and probably 
will for ever remain, uncertain. Falconbridge's attempt 
had shown that there would always be danger while this 
poor king Uved; but, on the other hand, the resolute 
resistance which the Londoners had opposed to one who 
presented himself in Henry's name, evinced that the 
Lancastrian party in the metropolis was effectually 
subdued. The crime was needless, even upon their own 
views of policy. Had they deemed it necessary for their 
own Becurity, it would have been committed without re- 
morse, l^he spirit of the age, and the dreadful neces- 
sity of his situation excused the merciless acts of Edward 
to himself : but if he had been by nature capable of any 
generous impulse or virtuous feeling, he would not have 
detained the dethroned, widowed, and childless Mar- 
garet as a prisoner, till he had obtained a large ransom 
from ber father. 

The host which Edward had raised was indeed a for- 
midahle one : he entered London with 30,000 men, and, 
halting therefor onedayonly, went with his whole army 
towards Canterbury, The rapidity of his movements, 
and the force with which he moved, show how highly 
he rated the ability and the daring spirit of Falcon- 
bridge : the Baatard, on his part, well undeislood Ed- 
ward's character, and his own comparative weakness. 
He had seven and fortyships under his command in Sand- 
wich harbour ; these were better means for negotiation 
than for mainttuning a contest which, when he com- 
menced his enterprise, seemed an equal one, but was 
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BOW become deaperate. He oSbred, therefore, upon an 
■sforanee of pardon for himself and all who were with 
him, to deliver up the town and the fleet. Thit offer, 
" upon great consideration, and by good ddiberate ad- 
vice of council, it wag thought beat to accept." The 
Bastard could make no conditiona for those who had bacn 
made prisoners during hii expedition : some of these 
bad been lucky enough to fall into the hands of people 
who ransomed ihem " as if they had been Frenchmen."* 
But Spiring'a head waa Mt up orer Aldgmte, wha« he 
had led the assault ; and Bishopsgale bore a like barba. 
rous trophy, in the head of Quintin, a butcher, who had 
commanded in that quarter. Edward himself, risitiiig 
divers places in Kent, sale in j nil gement upon those who 
had aided in the commotion ; after which the lord mar- 
shal and other judges were appointed to carry on the 
course of justice^ — or of law. The mayor of Canterbury 
was executed, and several persons at Rochester, Maid- 
atone, and Blackheath. About an hundred were put to 
death in Kent, and many of the wealthy commons in 
that county "were set at grievous fines, both for them- 
selves and their servants." The Essex men did not 
escape, " divers of them being hai^^ between Stratford 
and London." Falcoabridge himself, notwithstanding 
the pardon whidi he had obtained at the king's hand, 
was apprehended in the ensuing autumn, and put to 
death f; and his head was set on London bridge, "look- 
ing Kentward."t 

One of the Lancastrians still remained, who, like 
lord Falconbridge had taken to the seas. This was John 
Vere, earl of Oxford. It is said that the battle of Bar- 
net would have been won by the Lancastrians, if tus 

f " Being' nfttrwardi it ki. s roiiitg beUkc *■ he hid wed ben>r^ be 
cuDcttlcpgth into the open haven at SaulhdiDpUmp 4nd there ulLLnE IuhI 
vn apprehended."— iJaiAutal. The EnglLih luthmitiei plue thii in the 
umeycir. Uaj^inln RrmerlhU Ihe king Df Porlugil, Alfonio V„ieat 
jDim de EItu U compliln nT the plnriei which Pilennbridge had cann. 
mtlted uponhLi luhjecu, and thac, ader due enquiry, mEilutlDnwai pnv 
mued. I have not an opportunity off erifyinj[ my refereneei 10 EheFipdera^ 
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meo, after a luccessful attack upon the Yorldte*, had 
kept their array, and not fallen to rifling ; " and if on 
tbe drawing up of a fog (which was impnted at the 
time to friar BnDgay'a ent^antmenti), the star with 
■tteaming raya, whidi was ^e badge of hii mea, had not 
been miataken for the sun, which was king Edwanl'a, by 
Warwick's archcn. Oxford fled from that Add in the 
belief that his chaplain wonld have betrayed him * ; bat 
he was still of good cheer, and doubted not to rqitir the 
diaasters of that day ; nor was his own courage subdued 
when the battle of Tewkesbury, the murder of prince 
Edward, and the death of Henry, extinguished the last 
hopes of the house of Lancaster. After remaining more 
than a year in Scotland, he sailed to France, and hoTered 
about the coast, dll mcceMful piracy enaUed bim to 
maintain some 400 followers. With these he made 
for the Land's End, and, entering Mount's Bay, partly 
by fbice, partly tbrongh the fear of the inhabitants, 
but mostly, it is said, "by a subtle shift," he got 
possession of the casde on St. Michael's Mount, and 
thought himself strong enough to keep the castle and 
the bay against all assailants. He and his people often 
ventured into the country, and; were well entertained 
tliere, both fbr the earl's own «ake, and for the hatred 
which was there borne to king Edward. It was indeed 
oo the prevalent disaffection in these parts that his hope 
of maintaining himself could hare been founded ; and 
it was, to far, well founded, that when the sheriff, Bed- 
ringham by name, besieged the Mount, with orders to 
take or kill the earl, the siege was so faintly prosecuted, 
and with so Uttle wish of bringing it to a success&l is- 
sue, tiiat the earl, when provisions were beginingto fail 
him, found means of revictnalling the Mount, a place 
which could only be reduced by famine. When Ed- 
ward, who neglected no danger, was informed of this, 
he sent " one Fortescue, with a atron^r and faithfuUer 
company, to prosecute the siege ; and he continned it, 
for die caatle was nut easy to be had, being by nature 
strongly set, by policy well victualled, and by manhood 
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TilJantI; defended." At length it waa found easier to. 
shftke the fidelity of the eul's people than to aUrve the 
place : " strong pardona " were offered to them, accom- 
panied with " rich promises j" and the effect was such, 
" that if the earl, fearing the worBt, and judging it bet- 
tec to try the king's mercj than to hazard the extremity 
of taking, on which retted nothing but assured death, 
bad not wholly submitted himself, he had been by his 
own men most dishonestly betrayed, and suddenly taken 
prisoner." Four months and foarteendays he held the 
castle, and it was stored for dx months more, when he 
found it necessary thus to yield himself up a prisoner. 
He stipulated only for his life, well knowing that more 
would not be granted; and, " to be out of all doubtful 
imagination Edward sent him over [he sea to the castle 
of Hammes, where, during twelve yeara, he was in strong 
prison shut up, and warily looked to."* 

If Oxford's intention, in occupying St Michael's 
Mount, had only been to secure for himself a port* to 
which he could at any time return, and a strong-hold 
wherein to deposit &e booty which he might acquire by 
sea-rovii^, he should rather have taken possesion of 
Lundy ; for the state of the English navy was such, that 
great difficulty might have been found in bringing against 
him a naval force. When Edward had resolved upon 
invading France, in resentment for the assbtance which 
Louis had afforded to his enemies, the diminution of 
our naval strength during the civil wars was made appa- 
rent ; there was an equal deficiency of ships, of seamen, 
^ ^ and of maritime skill. Charles the Bold, who incited 
1474, him to the undertaking, aupplied him wi& more than 500 
vessels for the passage of his army : they were chiefly 
from Holland and Zeeland, and well adapted for the 
transport of cavalry. One William Philpott, the 
master of a ship called the Peter of London, received 
a commission to impress as many mariners as were 
wanted f ; but when all was ready, the passage and the 
troops from Dover to Calais was not completed in three 
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weeks. Luckily for the English, Loub, though he had 
b^nn to give some attendon to navfj kfiain *, had 
made no preparation for disputing th? passage ; and it 
was efiected with the loss only of some smaU transports, 
which were captured by a single privaleer. The army 
was more formidable than any which the conquerots 
of Creasy and Poictiera and Agincouit had led into 
France. Edward IV., whatever bis miUtary talents 
were, had always been a successful leader, for which 
cause bis men had entire confidence in him ; and so 
exhilarating were the thoughts of a French war to the 
Enghsh people, that the imposts which were raised for 
it were paid with cheerfulness. It was well for both 
countries, though honourable for neither, that the king 
of France, who cared not by what means be could bring 
about his politic designs, was willlDg to purchase peace, 
and that the king of England, a reckless and dissolute 
man, preferred money to such glory as might be gained 
by a career of conquest. Louis feared, despised, flattered, 
and cooled him, bribed his favourites, and outwitted his 
counsellors. The French were thus confirmed in their 
opinion, that though it was difficult to deal with the 
English in the field, they might always be ontreached 
in negotiatjon f ; and from that time, in all their trea- 
ties with England, their statesmen have felt SB full a pre. 
sumption of their own superiority, and generally as well 
founded, as English soldieia and sailors have alwaya 
manifested in battle. 

During the remunder of Edward's reign no thought 
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wu tal£en for mdntuning a aaTal force; ud whea 
Richard had made hb way by wicked means to a crown, 
of which, if it had rightfiiUy devolved to him, be would 
bave been moat worthy, hi little could he attend to these 
means of defence, that when Richmond, on hii first at. 
tempt against the uinrper, auled from Bretagne with a 
fleet of forty sail, the seaa were wholly unguarded. He 
b Bet forth with a prosperona wind ; " but toward night 
3> the wind changed, and the weather turned, and «o huge 
and terrible a tempest so auddenly arose, that with the 
very power and strength of the storm the ships were 
diRp8Tkled,8eTered,andBeparatedasunder. Bomebyforce 
of weather were driven into Normandy, some were com. 
pdled to retarn again into Bretagne. Richmond himself, 
with only one other bark in his company, arrived off the 
entrance of Poole harbour, and not being deceived by 
invitation to look upon the soldiers who occupied the 
shore as his friends, "weighed up his anchor, halsed up 
hie sails, and having a prosperous and streinable wind, 
and a fresh gale, sent even by God to deliver him from 
that peril, arrived safe in Normandy." The tempest 
which dispersed his fleet had been his preservation ; for 
if he had efibcted a landing after the failure of hia 
confederate Buckingham, the fi»tune of the Tudors 
would, in all human likelihood, never have obtained that 
ascendant which brought with it to this nation bo much 
evil, and so much greater good. • 

But the measure of the Plantagenets* crimes was fiill. 
The house of York had taken vengeance for the wrongs 
of Richard II., upon the house of Lancaster ; it waa 
then divided against itself. The sins of Edward IV. 
were visited upon his children ; those of Richard III. 
upon hia own head. Of all the enemies whom this last 
of the Plantagenet kii^ had designed for destruction, 
Richmond alone aorvived ; hut the dreadful measures 
which the king bed taken for his own security, drew 
after them more inevitable danger, for they turned from 
him the hearts of the people. Richmond was waiting at 
the French coast for a second opportunity of asserting his 
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weak and ill-fonnded claim to ihe throne, when he was 
joined there by the earl of Oxford, who had been twelve 
years in the castle of Hammes,."iii strong priaOD^ mi- 
serably kept, and diligently looked to." James Blount, 
the captain of that casde, and air John ForleMue, the 
porter of the town of Calais (perhaps the very person 
to whom Oxford had surrendered himself at St. 
Michael's Mount), were among those who thought it 
wiser to brave king Richard's power than live in con. 
Btant fear of his suspicions ; and, making common cause 
with their late prisoner, they offered their aid to Rich- 
nond, having secured Hamroes for him. Oxford waa 
the most important adherent whom Richmond coold 
pOBsitdy have obtained, not only because of his " high 
noUlity" and experience in war, but because of hia 
character, and conataut fidelity to the house of Lmi_ 
caster; fbrRichmond well undo^tood that such as, having 
adhered to the white rose formerly, proffered their aer- 
vices tohim now, were actuated either bypersonal enmity 
toward king Richard, or by fear lest they should become 
the victinis of bis laspicious tyranny. All thiuga now 
favoured him. Deceived either by self-confidence or 
tte treachery of his advises, lUchard supposed there 
was no danger of invasion, and recalled the ships of 
war which he had appointed lo keep the narrow seas : 
Richmond sailed, therefore, withoat fear of meeting any 
opposition upon his passage, and landed at Milford 
Haven with only 2000 men. The king then felt that 
a prince who is dreaded by all about him is in dangv 
from all. " Not a few noble personagea, who inwardly 
hated him worse than a toad or a serpent, resorted 
to him with sll their power and strength, wishing and 
working his destruction." He met with the fate whidi 
he dest^cd in the battle of Boaworth, and the crown 
was transferred from the Plantagenets to the house of 
Tndor.* 
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OF OUEEN HABV. 

i. D. fii^ " great mimshment and decay of the navy, and Ae 
idleness of the mariners," were represcDted to Heniy 
Vll.'a first parUament ; and it was affirmed that, unless 
reformation were made therein, " this noble reahn, 
nithin short process of time," would not be of ability 
and power to defenditself. Anact*,therefore,wa«pateed, 
that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should be iin- 
poTted in none but English, Irish, or Welsh ships, man- 
ned by English, Irish, or Welsh men, for the more part, 
or men of Calais, or of the marches of the same. This 
act was repeated in the fourth year of Henry's reign, 
and Toulouse woad was included in the enactment ; it 
was also ordained that no natives should freight an alien 
ship " with any manner of merchandise," either for 
export or importation, if sufficient freight were to be 
had in English vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to the king, the other to the seizers. In a subsequent 
actt, the ccHnmons stated how of time that no mind 
is, the nary passing the Straits of Morocco, and so to 
diverse ports in those parCa, had been maintained, to the 
great increase of merchants and mariners, especially by 
lading of malmsey . in the port of Candy ; but thst 
recently the Venetians, to whom that port pertained, had, 
ibr the maintenance of themselves and their navy end 
mariners, laid a new impost there of four gold du- 
cata (amounting to 18*.), upon every hutt of malmsey, 
orer and above all other customs and charges afore that 
time used; this was . represented as a great hurt, re- 
quiring a special remedy : and the remedy devised was, 
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to impose the same charge upoD every butt imported hy 
merchant strangers, to require that each butt should con- 
tain 1S6 goUoDB, or be abated in its price in proportion 
as it fell short of this quantity, snd to fix 47. as the max- 
imum price at which any Euch butt of such wine should 
be sold. This act was to endure so long as the Venetiana 
exacted their impost, and no longer* ; " Henry/' says 
lord Bacon, " being a king that loved wealth and trea- 
sure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor any 
obstruction to continue in the gate- vein which disperseth 
that blood." 

Henry VII., like his contemporary Louis XI., Fer- 
dinand of Spain, and Joam II. of Portugal, was a so-. 
vereign whose character was suited to the times diat 
formed it. The spirit of chivalry had passed away : its 
pomp and circumstance survived; but it no longer in- 
fluenced the actions of kings, nor in any degree affected 
the affairs of n&tions. Wilier views were now entertained, 
and scliemes of cooler policy pursued, in which there was 
not BO certainly more wisdom, as there was less generosity. 
In our own country die change was felt throughout all 
the higher ranks of society. That destruction of the 
great baronial power which the sword and the axe had 
begun during the struggle iietween the houses of York 
and Lancaster, was completed by Henry, who, in effect. 
ing an object so necessary for the safety of tiie crown 
and the tranquillity of the nation, displayed at the same 
liffle his foresight and his want of grateful feeling. To 
this cause, as much oa to any or all others, we may as- 
cribe the practice, at this tirae so much complained of, 
of ejecting the yeomanry, and converting arable into 
pastnre land. The great lords, whose importance no 
hinger depended upon the force they could bring into 
the field, found that money was of more consequence to 
them dian men, and they cleared their estates of what 
they now deemed superfluous tenants, with inhiunanity 
' as reckless as that of William the Conqueror when he 
' depopulated the New Forest. One of the most sagacious 

■•7Hen.7. C.T. 
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of Engluhmen has praised the wiidom with which Hen- 
ry and the parliament endeavoured to check tlie pro- 
gress of this cviL " IndoMires," he aaya, " they vonld 
not foildd, for that had been to forbid the improTenient 
of the patrimonj of the kingdom; nor tillage they 
would not compel, for that was to strive with nature and 
utility : but they took a course to take away depopulat- 
ing inclosuies and depopulating pasturage, and yet not 
ly that name, or by any imperious express prohibiticm, 
but by consequence." This was done by an ordinance, 
that ^ houses of husbandry whiiJi had been used with 
twenty acres of ground and upwardt, should be kept up 
for ever ; the intent being, to " amortiae a great part of 
the lands of the kingdom unto the hold and occupation 
of the yeomanry or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen «id cottagers or peasants:" for this, it was 
thought, " did wonderfully concern the might and man- 
nerhood of the kingdom, to liave farms at it were of a 
standard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
jpenury." Heretofore it had been considered as for 
the great surety of the king, and of the realm of Eng- 
land, that the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited 
with English people, for the defence as well of hia avowed 
enemieaof the realm of Frsnce, as of other parties." But 
now, in consequence of the new system for improving 
estates, " many towns and villages had been let down, 
and the fields diked and made pasture ; and many 
dwelling places, farms, and farmholds, that of old time 
were wont to be in many several persons' holds and hands, 
and many several househtdda kept in them, and thereby 
mueh people multiplied, and the same isle thereby well 
inhalnted, were now engrossed by one man, by reason 
whereof the isle was desolate and not inhabited, but 
occupiedwith beasts and cattle; so that," aajdtheact, "if 
hasty remedy be not provided, that isle cannot be long 
kept and defended, but open and ready to the hands of 
the king's enemies, which Grod forbid !" The remedy 
provided was, that no man should take more form* 
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in the iiUad than one, " of niBnori, luids and teaemente, 
parsonages aod Utiles," the annual rent of which, col- 
tecdvely, should exceed ten marks." 

Henry was too wise a man not to seek peace and en- 
sue it, so long as a. pacific course of policy could be 
pursued with safety and with honour ; but the most 
peaceful state is at all times liable to have its tranquil- 
Uty endai^ered by the measores of its neighbours; 
and Henry, — though disqnieted in his kingdom by the 
pretensions, first of an impostor, and, secondly, of one, 
the truth or falsehood of whose claim to the character 
in which he appeared, the meet critical investigation 
has only rendered doubtful, • — watched with proper 
jealousy the designs of Prance both on the side of 
Bretagae and of Flanders. His views upon this sub- 
ject were laid before parliament by Morton, archbishop 1439. 
of Canterbury, then lord chancellor, in a speech remark- 
able for its moderation and wisdom. It represented that 
the French king was making hot war upon the duke of 
Bretagne, and that hoth parties had prayed the king's 
tdd ; and that he, aitei as mnch pains and cost to effect 
a peace is ever be took in any business, not being able 
to remove the prosecution of the war on the one ude, 
nor the distrust caused by that prosecution on the other, 
bad let fall the treaty, not as repenting, but despairing, 
of it. Wherefore he prayed the advice Of his parlia- 
ment, whether he should enter into an ansiliary and 
defensive war for the Bretons against France. " His 
grace," said the chancellor, " doth profess that he truly 
and constantly desireth to TOgn in peace ; but his 
grace saith he will neither buy peace widi dishonoiir, nor 
take it up at interest of danger to ensue j bnt shall 
think it a good change if it pleases God to change the 
inward troubles and seditions, wherewith he hath been 
hitherto exerdsed, into an honourable foreign war. As 
touching both the French king and the duke, they were 
the men with whom he was, of all other friends and 
allies, most bonnden, — the one having held over him 
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his hand of protection from the tjnnt, the other hav- 
ing reached forth unto him his hand of help for the 
recovery of hi* kingdom. But howioever these ihil^ 
do interest hi« grace in his particular, yet he knoweth 
well that the higher bond that tielti him to procure, by 
all means, the safety and welfare of hie loving aul^ects, 
doth disinterest him of those obligations of gratitude 
otherwise than these, that, if be be forced to make war, 
he do it without puuon or ambition. If it be in the 
French king's purpose (or if it should not be in hia 
purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought), that he diall make a province of Bretagne, 
and join it to the crown of France, then it is worthy 
their consideration how this may import England, as 
well in the increasement of the greatness of France, 
by the addition of such a country, that stretcheth hia 
houghs unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, or 
leaving it naked of so finn and aesured confederates as 
the Bretons have always been. For then it will come to 
pass, that whereas, not long since, this realm was 
m^fhty upon the Continent, first in territory and after 
in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Bretagne, which 
were confederates indeed, but dependent confederates: 
now, the one b^ng already cast, psrtly into the great- 
ness of France, and partly into that of Austria, the 
other is like wholly to be cast into the greatness of 
France ; and this island shall remain confined, in ef- 
fect, within the salt waters, and girt about with the 
coast countries of two mighty moDarchs. For the ex- 
ample, it resteth upon the French king's intent. For 
if Bretagne be carried and swallowed up by France, as 
die world abroad conceives it will, then it is an exam- 
ple very dangerous and universal, that the lesser neigh- 
hour's estate should be devoured by the greater. For 
this may be the case of Scotland towards England, of 
Portngal towards Spain, of the smaller estates of Italy 
toward the greater ; and so of Germany ; or as if swne 
of you., of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely beside some of these great lords. And the 
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biingisg in of this example will be chiefly kid to the 
king's chaige, as to him that was moat interested and 
most able to forbid it. But then, on the other hand, 
there is so fttir a pretext on the French king's part, 
(and yet pretext is never wanting to power), in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estkte is such, as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambitian, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example. For that the example of that which 
is done in a man's own defence cannot be dangerous, 
because it ia in another's power to avoid it. But in all 
this btmnesa the king remits himself to your grave and 
mature advice, whereupon he purpoaeth to lely." * 

That advice was, that the king ebould espouse the 
cause of the duke of Bretagne, and send him speedy 
aid, for which a lai^ supply was voted. That aid 
proved unavailing ; die French warily confined them- 
selves to a war of akimushes; the duke died, the nobles 
were ei^^aged in factions and intrigues, and the En- 
glish, perceiving this, and "consideringtbat it wasinihe 
midst of winter, in the which lime it is not wholesome 
for men to lie in the froaty and moist field, were com- 
pelled, in manner by necesuty," within four months 
after their landing, to return to England i; and the 
•miexation of Bretagne to the crown of France was 
brought about by marriage, the best meant whereby 
snch unions can be effected. On the side of Flanders, 
the French were taking advantage of the turbulent stale 
of that country, to pursue their own plans of ^^r*»d- 
isement The whole of the Low Countries bad de- 
volved to an infant ion, upon the death of his mother, 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold ; and the go- 
vernment was administered, in trust for him, by bis 
father Maximilian, king of the BiOmans. The people 
were tenacions of their rights and privileges, the king 
of his authority ; moderation and ei^uity were alike 
disregarded bybotb: and though both piuHes avoided any 
thing like a general engagement, a war in detail waa 
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carried on — not of that kind which was denominated 
bad war, in which no quarter was given, but in which, 
by agreement, a ransom was fixed per head ; and both 
parties reserved to themselves the right of burning 
homes and churches!* The war then extended through- 
out Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, and Namur. Thinga 
were in this atate, when Philip, the young lord of Ra- 
venateyn, forsook his lord Maximilian, and got poa- 
sesuon of Sluya, with its two castlea, which he manned 
and victualled, and made himself strong both by waUx 
and by land. He got possession of Ypres also, counting 
not only upon the disposition of the Flemings, but upon 
the aid of France. This was gladly supplied by the 
aienr des Cordes, who had revolted from the service of 
his own sovereign, Charles the Bold, to that of LouisXl., 
and was now lieutenant in Picardy for Charles VIII.: 
he, as one who had lufBdent instructionB upon any such 
offered occasion so to do, despatched 8000 Frencbmen 
to assist the Flemings in this revolt, and inatmcted them 
to take and occupy such towns as were on the way be- 
tween France and Bruges, or Calius and Bruges. Tbe 
sieur des Cordea, indeed, used to say that he would 
gladly he seven years in hell, so that Calais were in poi- 
session of the French t ; and his riews of aggrandisement 
included both the English pale and Flanders. 

Bavensteyn sent 4O00 Flemings to join his aUiea: 
they betic^d Dismude, laying their siege on the 
north aide of the town, in a marshy ground, which 
was then dry ; and thej so deeply ditched their camp, 
and BO h^hly trenched it, planting their artillery on the 
trench, that they thought it in a manner impossible fbr 
any assailant to enter their camp, or annoy them in it. 
Henry waa duly informed of their proceedings. He 
demred nothing less than to have the English pak en- 
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vironed with French fortreBBes ; and he perceiTfid that 
if the French won Dixmude, the^ could then attack 
Nieiiport andGravelines: and, "consequeat]y,what with 
force and what with corruption, that iheir purpose was 
to have the po«ession of die young duke Philip and of 
all Flanders, which could not be to the profit of him 
nor hiB Hul^ecCa." He lent over, therefore, to Calais, 
with all speed, 1000 archers and saldiers, i^osen men, 14 
under lord Morley ; and on their arrival a report was 
spread, pursuant to his instruclions, that they were come 
to defend the pale, in case any attempt ahould be made 
against it by the French or Fleiningi. But, drawing 
soldiers from that garrison, and from Hammes and 
Guisnes, about 2000 men, under the deputy of Calais, 
lord Daubeney and lord Morley issued out at nightfall, 
left 600 archers at Gravelines, for a stale, and also to 
keep the passage, and, proceeding to Nieuport, where 
they found 600 Germans, with whom the enterprise 
bad been concerted, halted there for the remainder of 
the night. On the morrow, as they advanced toward 
I>ixmude, they came to a gallows near the highway, on 
which the people of that town were about to hang one 
of tile besieging army, who had VNitured among them 
as a spy. Luckily for him, he recognised among the 
English sir James Tyrrell, who waa then captain of 
Gnisnes, and, caUing out piteoualy upon him, promised, 
if tus life might be saved, to guide them so that they 
- might come upon the enemy unperceived, and to be the 
first assailant himself. On thai condition his pardon 
was obtained from the magistrates and captun of the 
town ; and on the day followiog he led thent out at 
the south gate, under a high bank set with willows, 
which covered them from the sight of the besiegers, so 
that they came unperceived to the end of the camp, and 
there halted. The lord Daubeney then commanded all 
men to send back their horses and waggons ; Morley, 
howerer, said he wotild ride till he came to hand, 
strokes. So they passed on till they came to a bank, 
low on that nde, where the ordnance was planted, and a 
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ditch in ftont of it. The archers shot one flight of ar- 
rows, and Iminediatel? fdl prostrate : and the enemy, 
discharging, in all hule, all their artillery, overahot 
them; upon which they instantly rose, let fly a 
second flight, and beat them from their guns. The 
Oermans leapt the ditch niih their pikes', and then 
helped up the Engli^ who waded it ; and while these 
" set OD the enemy, and slew and took many prisoners," 
othera hasted by the causeway to enter at the north 
gate of the camp ; and here lord Morley, being on 
horsebacic in a rich coat, waa singled out, and shot. 
His death was dearly and wickedly revenged, Ibr every 
man killed his prisoner, and no forther qnarter was 
given. The account which states the number of the 
slaughtered at 8000 must be greatly exaggerated : it is 
aaid, however, on the authority of some Fleroieh chro- 
nicle, that of 2000 men who went from Bruges to 
this aiege, not 100 returned. The loss of the Engli^ 
was less than that httle number. They took all the ar- 
tillery, and sent it with the spoils of the camp to Nieuport, 
while they proceeded to Oatend, hearing diat it was oc. 
cupied by some French ; but the French evacuated that 
place in time, and, having burnt part of it, Daubeney 
retimied,left his wounded at Nieuport, and carried Mot- 
ley's body to Calaia for honourable interment, " The 
field was profitable to the English; for they that went 
forth in cloth came home in silk, and they that went on 
foot retumed on great horses." t 

The aieur des Cordes, who was at Ypres with a lai^o 
force, was " sore discontent" at this overthrow, and, 
thinkii^ to be revenged, came and besieged Nieuport 
strongly. His men fared well ; for the three principal 
cities of Flanders, where the popular cause prevailed, 
tookcare that Ihey should be abundantly supplied. They 

* " MerMt pkB thn ire called br Hall, moHa ij HolinshnL Dos 
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ranied od die dege with vigour, aod breached tile wall 
ia mati]' places; m the besieged, on the other hanii, plied 
their artillery with effect, and sudi of the wounded 
English as could either stand or draw a bow never left 
the walls. At length the assailanta one day gave a great 
uaault to one of the tow«Ts, and entered it by force, and 
set' up the banner of the aieur de Cardes; but, " as 
God would, during the asuult, a bark from Calais, 
with fourscore trtit EngUsh arcben, come straight to 
the town. The women of the place no sooner perceived 
them, than they cried with lunentahle and loud voices, 
' Help, Englishmen ! help. Englishmen ! Shoot, En- 
glishmen ! shoot. Englishmen ! ' and what with the 
help of such aa before were wounded and hurt men, 
and of the cour^^eoua bearta of the new-come archers, 
and the stout stomach and diligency of the women, who, 
as fast sa the Englishmen struck down their enemies, 
were ready to cut their throats, they retook the town, 
and also the French who had entered it, and rent the 
banner of the lord des Cordes, and set up the pennon of 
St. Geoi^e." The enemy, supposing that a great succour 
had arrived, gave over the assault, and during die follow- 
ing night broke up the sie^.* 

The semblance of peace between the two countriea 
was now no longer observed. Henry called a parliament, 1490. 
and opened it in person, saying, " My lords, and you 
the commons, when 1 purposed to make a war in Bre- 
tagne by my Ueutenant, I made declaration diereof to yon 
by my cbaDCellor ; but now, that 1 mean to make a war 
upon France in person, I will dedare it to you myself. 
That war waa to defend another man's right, but thu ia 
to recover our own ; and that ended by accident, but 
. we hope this ahall end in victory. The Frendi kii^ 
troubles the Christian world. That which he hath is 
not his own, and yet he seeketh more. He hath in- 
' vetted himself of Bretagne ; he maintaineth the lebelB 
in Flanders, and he threateneth Italy. For ourselves, 
he hath proceeded from dissimulation to neglect, and 
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from neglect to contumelj. He hath auailed our con. 
federaies ; he denieth our tribute. In a word, he aeeks 
war. So did not his father, hut songbt peace at our 
handa ; and bo perhaps will he, when good counsel, or 
time, eball make bim Bee aa much as his father did. 
Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our advantage, and 
let us not stand upon a few cronns of tribute or ac- 
. knowledgment, but, by the favour of AlmightjGod, try 
OUT right for the crown of France itself; remembering 
that there hath been « French king prisoner in Eng- 
land, and a king of England crowned in France. Our 
confederates are not diminished. Burgundy is in a 
mightier hand than ever, and never more provoked. 
Bretagne cannot help us, but it may hurt them ; new ac- 
quests ore more burthen than strength. The malecon- 
tents of his own kingdom have not been base, popular, nor 
titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. The king 
of Spain (doubt ye not .') will Join with usj not know- 
ing where the French king's ambition will stay. Our 
holy father the pope likes no tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates ia rather 
to be thought on than reckoned on : for God forbid but 
England should be able to get reason of France without 
a second. At the battles of Cressj, PoictierB, Agin- 
couTt, we were of ourselves. France hath much people, 
and few soldiers. They have not stable bands of foot- 
Some good hoiae they have ; but those are forces which 
are least fit for a defensivG war, when the actions are in 
the assailaiits' choice. It was our discords only that 
lost France ; and, by the power of God, it is the good 
peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. God 
hath hitherto blessed my sword. My people and I know 
one another, which breeds confidence ; aud if there 
should be any bad blood left in the kii^dom, an honour- 
able foreign war will vent it, and puriiy it. In this 
great business let us have your adriee and aid. If any 
of you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants by law. This concerns the knighthood 
and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father ; and 
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bound not only to seek to maintain it, but to idvuice 
it> But, for matter of treasure, let it not be taken &om 
die poor sort, but from tbose to whom the benefit of the 
war majr redound. Franra is no wilderness ; and I 
liutt profess good husbandry,, bope to make tbe war, 
after the bc^nning, to pay itself. Go h^iether, in 
God's name, and l<we no time ; for I have called this 
parliament wholly for this cause." • 

The cause for which Henry thus appealed to parliament 
appeared " bo just, that every man allowed it j " and, to 
■paie the poorer claaaes, " whom he ever desiied to keep 
in favour," the king raised money by an oppressive 
levy, RUBnamed a benevolence : it had been deviied by 
Bdward IV., and practised by him without the author 
rity of parliament, and its abolition by Richard was one of 
the popular acts of that prince, who gave sufficientindi- 
cation that he would have governed well, if the sl 
had rightfully devolved to him. While the a 
against France was preparing, Henry sent a naval force 
to asslBt Maximilian in reducing tbe Flemings to obe- 
dience. This was an enterprise in which the interests 
of £ngland were immediately concerned ; for Raven. 
steyn "being," says lord Bacon, "not only a sulgect 
rebelled, but a servant revolted, and so much the more 
malicious and violent," had got together ships enough at 
Shiys to carry on a thriring trade of piracy against the 
vessels of all nations that passed along that coast, either 
to the great mart of Antwerp, or to any part of Brabant, 
Zeeland, or Friesland. The adjacent country and Picardy 
supplied him abundantly with victuals, and France 
affi>rded him secret assistance, for its own ambitious 
purposes. This was " to the great damage of English- 
men," who were spoiled and captured by these pirates, 
and it was an evil which could not easily be abated ; for 
when Ravensteyn was "set for" by land, he fled to tbe 
sea ; and when he was chased on the sea, he sought 
refuge in his two strong castles at Slnys, and ever he had 
succour tmm Bruges and Ghent. Maximilian had often 
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attempted to get poBsession of Dttmme, thns both to cut 
off Bruges from the eea, and lUventteyn from the re- 
BOurceB of that great and flourishing city ; but he had 
failed in all his attempts. Albert, duke of Sasony, uow 
interfered, ostensibly as an umpire between Maximilian 
aod his BUtgecti, but, in truth, a iaat friend to the 
former. Upon ihia pretext he repaired to Bruges, and, 
desiring to communicate with the states upon matters 
of great importance for their good, desired peace- 
able entrance for himself and a retinue of men-at. 
arms fit for hia estate, though somewhat the more 
numerous, he said, the better to guard him in a dis- 
turbed country. This having been granted, his car- 
riages were seut before bim, and harbingers to provide 
his lodging. The men entered peaceably, and he 
followed, tbey that went before still enquiring for inns 
and lodgings, as if they would have rested there, and 
ao going on till they came to die gate that leads towards 
Samme, they of Brugea the while only looking on, and 
giving them passage. At Damme, no danger was ap. 
prehended from the side of Bruges. The captains, who 
knew that some fresh attempt was likely to be made 
against them, supposed this body of men to he suc- 
cours sent them hy their friends ; and so, mistrusting 
nothing till it was too late, allowed them to enter. By 
this kind of sleight rather than stratagem was Damme 
" attrapped and taken, to the great discouragement and 
detriment of Bruges, which, it was thought, while it 
tie sea, roust needs fall in ruin and 



Duke Albert immediately sent to the king of Eng- 
land to certify him of this success. He said that the 
rebellion in Flanders was kept^aUTe chiefly by Sluys 
and Ravensteyn ; and that, if the English would heuege 
it hy sea, he would besiege it by land, and " so cut out the 
core of diose wars." Henry, who was at all times distin- 
guished for his forecast, and who wished to uphold the 
authority of Masimilian, readily assented to the wish 
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of bia mercbante that he ahonld act against this den of 
diieTes, for such it was to all that travened those aeaa. 
He tbeiiefore despatched sir Edward Poynings, a man of 
approved worth, with twelve ships, well mwiiied, and 
Airnished wilh " strong artillery." With this fijrce 
Poynings cooped up RsTenEteyn in hia fort, and held 
in strait siege the maritime p«rt of the town. Doke 
Albert besieged the greater castle, having taken up his 
qasrtera in a chnrch over against iL The English 
assailed the lesser one, issuing every day out of thdr 
^ps at the ebb, and somedmes fighting up to their 
knees in water. This sort of war, in which there 
seems to have been abundant courage and sldll on both 
aides, continued for twenty days, with less loss than 
m^ht have been expected, that of the English amount- 
ing to some fifty men, among whom was a brother of 
the earl of Oxford. At length the English set fire to 
the hric^ of boats by which the two castles communi- 
cated. Ravensteyn saw then that he could no longer 
resist with any hope of success; he capitulated, and 
sunendered the forts to Poyninga and the town to the 
duke. When the duke and the English captain 
met in the town, " there was between them," say* 
Hall, " great salutation." Something less agreeaUe 
occurred with tile Germans in the dulce'a service ; for, aa 
the duke had nothing to pay them with, they demanded 
ibeii wages of sir Edward. There was, however, a 
third party upon whom the expense was made to fall, 
with no injustice as regards the case between Maxi- 
milian and the town of Bmges, but with no honour to 
duke Albert, who had gained hia first advantage by a 
breach of faith. The two commanders " so baniUed 
ihem of Bruges," that they submitted themselves to 
Maximilian, and paid enough of the charge of the war 
for dismissing the Germans and other foreign troops. 
Ghent and the other revolted towns followed the example 
of Bruges, and Poynings continued at Sluys till all 
things were settled." • 
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MoxiniiliBs's flrat ihoughl, after the reBtoratioti of his 
audiority in FUnders, was to talce vengeance upon the 
French king for marrying the dueheia of Bretagne, in 
breach of the contract with his daughter. He ui^ged 
Henry, therefore, to ctobi the sea with all speed, and pur- 
Hne the war with fire and aword. Henry was not ignorant 
that the king of the Romang was more quick in resolve 
than prompt in execution or firm in purpose; and 
though in this case he hoped, or rather expected, that 
policy and passion united might hold him to his inten- 
tions, he ordered a muster to be made throughout the 
realm, and his navy to be rigged, manned, and vic- 
tualled, ready to set forward at any hour. Couriers 
were sent into every shire to hasten the soldiers to the 
sea side. " Then came without delay a huge army, as 
well of the low sort and commonalty as noblemen, har- 
nessed and armed to battle ; partly glad to help their 
prince," says the chronicler, " and to do him service, 
and partly h> buckle with the Frenchmen, with whom 
the English Tery wilUngly desire to cope and fight in 
open battle. And immediately as munition was given, 
every man with his band of soldiers repaired to Lon- 
don." All bdi^ prepared, he despatched ambassadors 
to let Maximilian know that the Ei^ah would set forth 
as soon as he was ready to join them ; but Maximilian 
could draw no supplies from his own country, Austria, 
because his father was then living, nor from his matri- 
monial territories of the Low Countries, pert being held 
in dowry by his mother-in-law, the duchess Margaret, 
and part exhausted by the late rebellion. The ambas- 
sadors represented in their letters that no prince could 
be more unprovided ; that " he lay lurking in a comer, 
sore sick of the flux of ^e purse;" so that he had 
neither men, horses, munidon, arms, nor money : that 
his will was good, if his power had been correspondent ; 
but that no trust was to be put in his aid. Hemy had 
doubled that it might prove thus : he commended his 
ambassadors for having sent him intelligence, instead 
of returning vridt it ; and instiucted them to keep the 
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nutter secret till they heard further from him. His 

cu« WBs how to retreat with honour from a conteEt which, 
on the failure of BUch an ally, he could not prosecute 
with an; reasonable hope ; and how to avert the unpo- 
pularity which would be brought upon him, if the 
people should suppose that he had never seriously in- 
tended war, hut had raade use of it only as a pretext 
for exacting money. His council agreed with him that 
it was best manfully to proceed with the enterprise 
which diey had begun ; and he, still dissembling the 
state of Maximilian's affairs, lest it should dishearten 
the army, departed, in the second week of Septembei', 
from Greenwich, towards the sea, " all men wondering 
that he look that season, being ao near winter, to b^n 
the war ; and some theroupon gathering it was a sign 
the war would not last long." * 

The king, however, gave ont, that, seeing " he in. 
tended not (o make a summer business of it, but a reso- 
h]te war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it skilled not much when he began it, especially 
having Calais at his back, where he might winter, if 
circumstances should so require." NeverthelesB, he lin- 
gered on his journey toward the coaiit, and so much the 
more, because he had received letters from the sieur des 
Cordes, " who, the hotter he was against the English in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace, 
and, beside, was held a man open and of good faith." 
Tbe overtures were not such as he could dislike ; but 
the utmost secrecy was still preserved, and on the 6th of 
October he embarked at Sandwich, and landed the same 
day at Calais, the rendezvous where all the forces were 
asugned to meet. No sooner had he arrived there, 
than "the calm winds of peace bepn to blow." For, first, 
the amhasaadors arrived trom Flanders, and their news 
was made known that Maximilian could make no pre- 
parations for lack of money, and therefore there was no 
succour to be expected at his hand. At this the En- 
glish were " nothing abashed, trusting ao much to their 
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own pniB8ance md company ; but yet " they marvelled 
greatly that MaxiiniliBii, receiving luch great villainy 
not long before at the hand of king Chules, wu not 
preKDt to prick them forward, to cry and call, to 
move and exalt the Englishmen ; yea," aays the chro- 
nicler, " and, if he had 600 bodiee, to put diem all in 
haiard, nther than to leave the EingliBh now setting 
upon his daily enemies and deadly adversariei." * Thia 
intell^ence, however, bravely as the army received it, 
acted to the king's wish as a kind of preparative for 
peace ; and peace wag earnestly desired by the king 
of France, that he might pursue his ambitious projects 
in Italy, on which account he had just concluded a 
peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, purchasing it, aa it 
were, by the firee restoration of Roussillon and Po-pig- 
nan, which had been mortgaged to France by Ferdi- 
nand's father for 300,000 crowns. This news came 
a]«o handsomely to forward Hemy's hopes ; " both be- 
cause so potent a confederate waa fallen off, and because 
it was a fair esampb of a peace bought, so that he 
should not be the sole merchant." His care now was 
only to save appearances : he appointed, therefore, the 
bishop of Exeter and the governor of Calais to n^otiate 
with the sieur des Cordes; and, moving from Calais 
nine days after his landing there, pitched his camp 
before Boulogne, aa if with the intention of besieg. 
ingit.t 

That town waa well fortified and well manited; and 
the si^e, which continued nearly a month while the 
ta«aty went on, was, though only a feint on Henry's 
part, serious to the besieged, whose walla were broken 
and sore defaced by the daily shot of his battering 
pieces. Few of the besiegers fell, of whom the only 
man of note was sir Jcim Savage. This valiant cap- 
tain was riding with sir Jtdin Risely U 
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walls, and we where dwy might he eaaest usaulted. 
Some of the French (allied and surrounded him ; Risely 
eacaped by flight ; but Savage, " of bis high courage, 
disdained to be taken of such Tillains,'* and, deiending 
himself to the last, perished through hia own irilfolness. 
Before the peace was concluded, Henry thought it 
prndent thai some of his best captains should advise 
him to it, " under their hands, in an earnest manner, 
in the nature of a supplication." The feint of the 
■i^e had been carried farther than he had expected, 
owing to the length of time employed upon the treaty ; 
so that the town was distressed, and might have been 
ssaanlted : but, in the chronicler's words, " when erery 
man was preit and ready to give the assault, a sudden 
rumoor rose that peace was concluded ; which fruit, as 
it was pleasant and mellifluous to the Frenchmen, bo it 
was to the English bitter, sour, and dolorous ; because 
they were ready at all times to set on their enemies, 
and refused never to attempt any enterprise which might 
seem to be either for their laud or profit They were in 
great fames, augry and evil content, railing and mur- 
muring among themselves, that the occasion of so glo- 
rious a victory to them manifestly offered, was, by 
certain conditions, to no man, nor yet to the king, com- 
modious or profitable, reAised, put by, and shamefully 
slacked. But above all, other divers lords and captains, 
encouraged with demre of fame and honour, trusting in 
this journey to have won their spurs, who, to set tbem- 
sdves and their band the more gorgeously forward, had 
borrowed money, and for the repayment of the same 
had mortgaged their lands and possessions, sore grudged 
and lamented the sudden peace, and return of them 
unthonght of, and spake largely against the king's 
doings, saying that he, as a man faring the puissance of 
his enemies, had concluded an inconvenient peace, with- 
ont canse or reason." But he, like a wise prince, repre- 
sented what bloodshed and loss both of captains and 
soldiers must of necessity have ensued at the assault of 
such a place, so well furnished with men and munitions. 
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And be made it appeu that the peace was no leu to 
the honour of the English nation, than to ita profit ; 
for the French were to pay 745,000 dtlats for the 
costs of the expedition, and 25,000 crowoa yearly for 
the chai^i suatolued iu aid of the Bretons ; and it was 
left somewhat indefinite when the payment was to 
determine, and this made the Ei^lish esteem it, as a 
tribute carried under fair terms. * 

Rich presents were made by the French king to all 
Henry's principal counsellors, and luge pennons as- 
signed them, which, " whether the king did permit to save 
his own purse from rewards, or to communicate the 
trnvy of a business that was displeasing to his people, was 
diverselj interpreted." His costs iu the expedition were 
repaid, but that repayment wmt into his cofibrs ; and 
they who had contributed to the general outfit by the 
forced benevolence, or who had embarrassed themselves 
by the expense incurred on their own, stuck not to say 
that the king was willing enough to pluck his nobility 
and his people for Oie sake of feathering himself. 
Some made themselves merry with what he had declared 
in parliament, " that after the war was once begun, he 
doubted not but to make it pay itself: " he had kept pro. 
mise, they said. From Calais Henry wrote letters to 
the lord mayor and aldermen "(which was a courtesy 
that he sometimea used), half bragging what great 
sums he bad obtained for the peace, as knowing well 
that it was ever good news in London that the king's 
coffers were full : better news it would have been," says 
the great historian of this reign, " if their benevolence 
had been but a loan." * The peace was for the two 
kings' lives. 

No attempt had been made to oppose the pasaage of 
the English army in ths invasion, nor to interrupt its 
communications with England : but the fieet had been 
annoyed by a set of homebred marauders, and the roV 
beries and murders which these wretches committed were 
BO frequent, and the scandal so great, that strict orders 
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jweK given to proceed against and punish them ; and 
Robert Willpughbf de Broke nas appointed marshal of 
the fleet, with full powers for this purpose.* M'here 
there are facilities for entering upon such a course of 
life, piracy will always be a tempting and a frequent 
crime t, because it may be committed with ao little 
danger of detection : it was puniihed, therefore, severely 
at this time, when the maritime states were sensible 
how much they were dependent upon commerce for their 
atKngth. A large ship's crew of Easterling pirates was -*■ ^ 
circumvented and t^en in the Meuse; they were all '^^'' 
beheaded, and their bodies exposed upon wheels, upon 
the highest ri^es of the sand-hills ^ong the coast4 
Two freebooters. Fining and Fothorst by name, who 
had been banished from some of the Baltic states, 
collected a body of outlaws, and took possession of a 
high and rocky island, which is called Huitsark, and 
described as half-way between Iceland and Green- 
land ; from thence, like the Vitalians, they infested the 
northern seas, till their depredations became bo seriona 
that all the states which suffered by them united for thdr 1494, 
destruction, and effected h.§ In the next generation, ..„. 
the Hambui^hers captured a galleon of great strength, 
commanded by a pirate named Knipoff; and he and 
seventy of his men were put to death, and exposed upon 
the wheel. 

The Scottish historians affirm, that the superiority of 
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thdr sesmen over the Engliih was ngnnllj minifested 
in Henry VII.'s leign. They say that five chosen ships 
of th« royal amvj infeited tbe Firth of Forth, soon after 
the acceuion of Jamea IV., and occasioned loud com. 
plaints by the frequent captures which thej made at 
sea, and the ravages whidi they committed in their de- 
scents on [he coast. At length, lir Andrew Wood, of 
La^o, whose loyalty to the late murdered king made 
him at this time a raalecontent, was persnaded for the 
honour of his country to forego his just indignation, and 
act against these enemies. He was nrged to attack 
them with a greater, or, at least, with an equal force ; 
but he said that his own two ships were sufficient ; and, 
indeed, when the Scottish nobles, after they had mur- 
dered dieir king, called upon ihe Leith captains and 
sailors to reduce this officer, they were told, in reply, 
" that no ten ships of Scotland would dare to assaolt 
Wood's two vessels ; such was his strength in men and 
artillery, and such his maritime and military skill."* 
The Flower and the Yellow Carrel were the names of 
his vessels : with these he attacked the five English 
ships, which were lying off Dunbar, captured them all, 
brought them to Leith, and presented their commander 
tothekingandcounsil.t It is further added by Scottish 
historians, that Henry VII., mortified by this shame- 
ful defeat, and hoping to retrieve the honour of the En- 
glish navy, assembled a council of his naval officers, and 
oSbred to put any means at the disposal of him who 
would undertake this service, promising great rewards if 
Wood were broi^ht to him dther alite or dead. AH 
hesitated, because they feared to engage with such an 
antagonist ; till at length sir Stephen Bull{, a man of 
distinguished prowess, o^red himself. Three ships, 
chosen from the royal navy, were placed under his com- 
mand : with these he sailed to the Forth, and anchored 
behind the Isle of Hay, wuting Wood's return fiota 
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Fkndew, whither he had escorted some merchant vea- 
seh. Some flBhennen were captured sod debtined, that 
hj their loolc>out air Andretr might be known : few 
days had passed before his vessels were seen coming by 
Bt Ebb's Head, and the flshennen were set at liberty as 
soon as they had recognised diem for sir Andrew's ships. 
It was early in the morning when the aeUon begea ; 
the Scots, by their skilful mancenTting, obtained the 
weather-gige, and the battle continoed, in sight of in- 
nomerable spectators, who thronged the coast, till dark. 
nesB suspended it. It was renewed at daybreak ; the 
ships grappled ; and both parties were so intent upon the 
struggle, that the tide carried them into the mouth of 
the Tay, into such shoal water, that the English seeing 
no means of extricating themselves surrendered. Sir 
Andrew brought his prizes to Dundee; the wounded 
w«e carefully tended there; and James, with royal 
magnanimity, is said to have sent both prisoners and 
ships to Henry, praising the course which they had 
displayed, and saying that the contest was for honour, 
not for booty.* 

The French paid little attention to their navy at this 
time, but they did not wholly neglect it, as the English 
had done during the civil wars and the dissolute reign i. 
of Edward IV. Louis XI. had a ship which was said 1^ 
to be the largest man-of-war that had ever been seen ; 
!t was of such force that it put awhole fleet of Hollanders 

• FtnlintoiL 15, M. Bi 
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ahsmefully to flight, sad destroyed and Ckptuied nearly 
seventy Btdl", to the minof many merchania and ship- 
owners. Much wild-tire was used by the French ship 
in this action. Yet this Tessel, which was then so for* 
midable to s people not leas remarkable for courage thaa 
for seamanship, was afterwards engaged and taken by 
a Geaoese carrack ; xhich carrsclc wbb in its turn cap- 
tured by some Hollanders.t There was a spirit of en- 
terprise in the French porta, which the English could 
not partake while their country was perpetually dis^ 
A.D. turbed by factions or by intestine war. A fleet of 
1479. NoTmui privateers captured fourscore Flemish vessels, 
which were bound to the Baltic, for the herring fishery, 
and for grain ; and this was said to be the greatest loss 
that the Flemings had sustained by sea for more than a 
hundred years. ( 

But Ihongh fewer naval incidents occurred under 
Henry VII. than in the reign of any of our earUerkings^ 
that reign belongs to the moct important age of maridme 
history. 

The conquest of Carthage had pnt an end to the pro« 
gress of navigation, at a time when, but for the overthrow 
of that great maritime power, West and South Africa, 
and the Eastern world, would soon have been opened 
to its enterprising merchants. The spirit of maritime 
discovery being thus extinguished, the art of navigation 
became stationary; and received no new impulse till the 
. revival of that spirit in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Bnt even in the darkest ages there were some 
who believed that the ocean was every where navigable^; 

■ Oude ChronLjeke, 499. The DuUta chnmlclcr coataKi the ihune. 
Ailiwuaf the defeat, end i> nil likelj to hive eiiggented the Ion. Tb« 
CoUmnc, he lan, «u (he name of that great ihip. 
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DiscoreaT or ahbeioa. l65 

%ad that islandB were to be found there, bb weD u iu the 
navigated seas, was so received an opinion, that atones 
of diacovering auch were common both in tbe fictions 
of hagiology and romance. The pn^eaa of discoverj, 
kfter its commencement, was alow, but il vraii continuous; 
»nd it was accelerated as the Portuguese were embold- 
ened by experience and success. Something more thui 
eightj years elapsed after the first expedition which was 
sent out by the infante don Henrique before Vaaco da 
Gama readied the coast of Malabar ; arid the second fleet 
which sailed from Lisbon to India was driven to the 
coast of Brazil. America would thus have been dis- 
covered, though Columbus should never have been bom. 
The time for that discovery was come. 

Portugal refiiaed the proposala of Columbus, be- 
.cause that government knew that its ships were pursuing 
the certain course to India, and would not be persuaded 
to try an uncertain one. Henry VII. assented to them ; 
and if Bartholomew Columbus had not been captured in 
hia way to England by pirates, and long detained by 
tbem as a slave at the oar, the ships which discovered 
the New World would have sailed under the English flag. 
Other nations have no reason to repent that the glory 
of that discovery, the influx of wealth which was its 
immediate consequence, and the immeasurable amount 
of national guilt incurred in the conquest, should have 
fallen to the lot of the Spaniards. Any other people 
would too surdy have committed crimes as great : but 
it may be qnestioned whether any other would, in that 
age, have manifested Ae same redeeming virtues. 
Henry was so " sharpened" by Columbus's success, that ^, „, 
he assented to the proposal of John Cabot (who, though 1495. 
a citizen of Venice, resided then at Bristol), and by his 
letters patent authorised him and his three sons to sail 
with five ships, under the English flag, to all parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West, and of the 
North ; there to " seek out and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and in- 
fidels whatsoever they might be ; and to set up hb lun- 
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ner in ever; vQli^, town, castle, iile, or mainluid by 
them Dewly found ; and, ai hia UeulenantE, take p<w- 
aeaaion of all such places as they could subdue EUid oc- 
cupy." The question of right was u little i^arded by 
die king of England as by Charles V. and pope Alerx- 
ander. The expedition was to be at Cabot'a owd coat ; 
and the king, after all chaises were defrayed, was to 
have " in wares or money," the fifth part i^ the profit. 
There is no account of thu voyage : but in a second, on 
'''^ which be wBi licensed to sail with ail ihipB, notexceed- 
^^' ing the burthen of 900 torn, Sebastian Cabot diacovered 
Newfoundland and the coaat of Florida. One of the 
ahips waa sent forth at the king's cost; some London 
merchants ventured small stocks in her : the others were 
bebnging to Bristol merchants, of whom Robert Thome 
and Hugh Eliot were the chief : and they were " fraught 
with alight and gross merchandiees, in coarse cloth, caps, 
and laces, points, and other trifles."* 

The use of fiie-arms, without which the conquests of 
the Spaniards in the New World must have be«l 
impossible, changed the character of naval war sooner 
than it did the system of miliiary tactics, though they 
were employed earlier by land than by sea. It has not 
been ascertained when cannon f were first employed at 
■ea ; though less cumbrous and unwieldy than the old 
engines, they necessitated very material alterations in 
the structure of war ships. The first port-holes, it is 
believed, were contrived by a ship-builder at Brest, 
named Des^diargea, and their introduction took placein 
1499- Th^ were "circular holes, cut through the 
•ides of die vessd, and so small as scarcely to admit of 
the guns being traversed in the smallest degree, or fired 
Mfaenrise than straight forward." The first uie made 
of this contrivance was the addition of another ti<T; 
and the consequent enhugement in the ship's dimensiona 
led to a change in the composition of the navy. For 

• KiklDTi. ILL )i«— la Cm^ Saulhej, Cbnw. HM. of the Wot 
Indim, I t9— 51. 
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hiAerto there had been no distinctioii hetween thoae 
few vessels that hsd been specially built for the king'« 
•ervice and such as were used for comm^ce ; but thence- 
forth the king's ships b^an to form a distinct claas, 
appropriated solely to the use for which they were con- 
structed. It was, however, still necessary, when any 
eme^ency occurred, to reinforce the navy by hiring 
■ome of tiie largest ships that could be obtained, and not 
from English merchants alone, but from the Genoese, 
the Venedans, and the Hanse Towns.* 

As merdiaut ships were thus hired for the navy in 
time of war, so, during peace, it appears that the king'a 
■hips were employed in trade, or freighted to the mer- 
diants. f Henry was very desirous of maintaining the 
telations of peace and amity with other countries. In 
the commission to one of his ambassadors, he says : — 
" The earth being the common mother of all mankind, 
what can be more pleasant and more humane tban to 
communicate a portion of all her prodnctionB to all her 
childrnt by commerce P " He renewed old commercial 
treaties, made new ones, obtained privilegea for our 
fishers on the coasts of Iceland and Norway, and tried 
the experiment of lowering the customs on certain ar- 
tides, with the hope of increasing their exportation. The 
treaty which he concluded with the archduke Philip, 
< — after, in conseiiuence of a dispute with him, a tot^ 
Stop had been put to the trade with the Low Countries, 
— waa called die great commercial treaty (inlereurmt 
titaffntu). It was framed with die greatest care to ren- 
der theintercourBebetwecD the two countries permanent, 
and profitable to both ; and when the English returned 
to Antwerp (whither diey had removed dieir factory from 
Bruges some few years previoua, and where there was 
not the same frequent ^nger of popnlai commotions). 
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they were condiicied into the dty with all pablic de- 
raongtradons of joy.* 

Henry Vlfl., who in other respects so little reaem- 
bled his father, endesToured, like him, by svery meaDS 
to promote the commerce of the kingdom, and increase 
its maritime strength. With thia view, the act con- 
cerning the importation of wine and woad was twice 
renewed during his reign t ; and old laws for clearing 
the navigable rivers from weirs and other obstnicCionB 
were enforced, and new ones enacted to prevent the 
stream works of the tin minea from choking the har- 
bonrs in Devonshire and ComwalL The squadron, 
A. D. *hich carried I6OO English archers under the lord Darcy 
1511. to BBsiat Ferdinand in his war against the Moors of 
Granada, consiated of four "ships royaL" A truce 
bad been made before they arrived, so that they had no 
opportunity of displaying any thing more than their 
good-will for Sghdng, and thdr extreme licendousness 
and insubordinadon. :{: 

The first incident in the naval history of this reign 
grew out of a circumstance which had occurred many- 
years before, and was itself followed by consequences 1^ 
the greatest moment. A Fortugueze squadron had, in 
the year 1476, seized a Scottish aliip, laden with rich 
merchandise, and commanded by John Barton. Letters 
of reprisal were granted him, which, it seems, he had 
either not been able to use, or had adventured with them 
unsuccessfully ; for, after an interval of no lesE than thirty 
years, they were renewed to his three sons, Andrew, 
Robert, and John, authorising them and their assignees 
to seize upon Portngueze ships, till they should have 
thus repaid themselves intbe aom of 1S,000 ducats of 
Portugal. Up to this dme no application for redress had 
been made to the Portuguese government; and, wheuTiow 
made by the Rothsay herald, who was especially dele- 
gated to conciliate this dispute, and restore the ancient 
atnity between the two crowns, there is reason to 

•HenrrvLMt lb. T. & Rjiner, lii, S81. 574—381. BT& 
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SIR ANDREW BARTON. lG0 

believe that tfae ScotdBh demands were too high, and that 
BB&dent cause for recrimination had already been af-' 
forded. The Bartons not only enriched themselveB, 
bat, " in some degree supplied, by Fortugueze captures, 
die want of distant trade ; " and, when they felt their 
own atiength, they seem, witb little scruple, to have 
considered ships of any nation as their fair prize.* 
Complaints came against them from the Netherlands ; 
and, in whatever character they may have appeared to 
their countrymen, it ia certain that other nations re- 
garded them aspirates, Henry VIII. waa at Ijeicester, 
in the summer of 1511, when tidings were brought to 
him that Andrew Barton robbed every nation, under the 
pretext that James, his master, was at war with the 
PoTtugals ; that he stopped the king's streams, so that 
no merchants almost could pass; and saying, when he 
took Englishmen's goods, that they were Fortugueze 
property, he " haunted and robbed at every haven's 
mouth." Henry's position at that time with r^ierd to 
France, mnde him unwilhng to break vrith Scotland; 
and the complaints of the merchants were but coldy 
received, till the earl of Surrey, then treasurer and 
marshal of England, declared at the council board, that 
while he bad an estate tiiat could furnish out a ship, or 

dieted Id Ihit iDdlKTlmliuU, partial, anit prniilor; wmrtmit nuned piracy, 
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a ROD that was capable of cominaiiding one, the narrow 
seas should not be h> infeBted. 

Surrey had two Bona capable of such a charge, — 
air Thomas and sir Edward Howard. Two ships were 
immediately made ready, at their or at their father's 
expense, it is supposed, but with the king's knowledge 
and consent, though not by his special commisuon or 
immediate aathority. The two brothers lost no time in 
pvttiDg to sea : they were separated by chance of wea- 
ther. The same chants separated air Andrew Barton's 
two ships, with which he was then infesting the Chan- 
nd, the Lion, which was his own vessel, and the Jenny 
Perwin, or Bark of Scotland* ; and sir Thomas, as he 
lay in the Downs, descried the former making towards 
its own country. Immediately he gave chace^ and sped 
BO well that he overtook it, " aud there was a sore 
battle. The KngUshmen were fierce, and the Scota 
defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew fau 
whistle to encourage his men : yet for ail that the lord 
Howard and his men, by clean force, entered the mun 
deck- Then the English entered on all aides, and the 
Scots fought sore on the hatches ; but, in conclusion, 
Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that he died 
there, and then all the remnant of the Scots were taken, 
widi their ship." Meantime sir Edward Howard had 
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fkDen in with the B»ric of Scotland, " laid him on 
board," and, though the Scots defended themselvea 
Hke " hardj and wdLstomacbed men," carried it by 
boarding. Both prizes* were brought to filackwall ; and 
the prisonerB, 150 in number, being all that were left 
alive (bo bloody had the action been), were sent to 
Whitehall, whidi was then the arcfabiEhop of York's 
palace, diere to be kept at the king's chaise, till other 
directions should be taken for them. The bishop of 
Winchester, and certain other of the king's council, 
were depnted to deal with them there ; and the bishop re- 
hearsed to them, says the chromder, " that, though thtj^ 
was peace between England and Scotland, they, con^ 
trary to that, as thieves and pirates, had robbed the 
king's subjects within his streams, wherefore they had de- 
■erred to die by the law, and to be hanged at the low.. 
water mark. Then said the Scots, 'We acknowledge our 
ofi^ce, and ask mo'cy, and not the law : ' and a priest, 
which was also a prisoner, s^d, Itfy lord, we apped 
from the king's justice to his mercy." Then the biehop 
asked if he were authorised by tli«n to say thus, and 
they sD cried, ' Yea, yea ! * ' Well, then,' said the 
bishop, ' you shall find the king's mercy above hia 
juatice ; for, where you were dead by the law, yet by 
his mercy he will revive you. You. shall depart out of 
this realm within twenty days, on pain of death if ye 
be found after the twentieth day : and pray for the 
king.' " James is said to have been wonderful wroth at 
ihe death of sir Andrew, and the loss of his two ships. 
He sent letters, requiring resdtudon, according to the 
league between the two kingdoms ; but Henry, replying, 
" with brotherly salutation," represented " the rob- 
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beriet and cruel doings of Andrew Barton, and uid it 
became not a prince to charge hia confederate with, 
breach of peace for doing justice upon a pirate and 
thief." The case, indeed, was ao flagrant, that the 
claim for restitution could not be insisted on ; jret it left 
behind it so deep a feehng of resentment, that the war 
which speedUy ensued, and which, by the early death of 
the Scottish king, prepared the nay for the union of the 
two crowns, is believed to have originated diiefl; in this 

The Scottish parliament, in the reign of the preced. 
ing king, bad passed an act forbidding any ship fre^hted 
with staple goods from putting to sea during the three 
winter months, under apenalty of five pounds.f But so 
widely had their views changed in the course of one ' 
generation, that great exertions were made for training 
seamen and raising a maritime force. An act was passed 
in 1493, whereby, considering the great innumerable 
riches that were lost for want of ships and busses to be 
employed in fishing, and the policy and gain that might 
be had thereby, and for the sake of making idle men 
and Tagabonds labour for their living, to the eschewing 
of vice and idleness, and for the common profit and 
imiversal weal of the realm, it was ordained that ships and 
busses, the least to be of twenty tons, should be made in 
an burghs and towns within the realm, and fitted out ac- 
cording to the substance of each town, and provided with 
mariners, nets, and other gear for the taking of great fish 
and small. The officers in every burgh of regality were 
to make all the stark idle men within their bounds go 
on board these vessels, and serve there for their wages, 
or, in case of their refusal, banish them froro the buigh. 
In the bu^hs of barony which were near upon the sea, 
the sheriff was to pursue the same course : and the 
officer or sheriff who neglected the duty should pay a 
fine of twenty pounds in the royal exchequer.!^ 

This act appears to have produced no effect : the 
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people were in too lawlen a itAte for uij snch enact, 
ment to be enforced. What, however, could be e^cled 
by the king's mil was done. James IV. built a tbip, 
called the Great Michael, wtuch, according to Scottish 
writerB, was latter than any that had ever sailed from 
England or France, and of superior strength. " The 
ship," they say, "was of so great stature, that she 
wasted all the oak forests of Fife, Falkland only ex- 
oepted;" bnt it must be remembered that the Scots 
were at that time little less barbarous than the Irish, 
and that, in the constant feuds between families and 
chms, the woods had been destroyed, by some to pre.. 
vent the danger of ambuscades, by others to cut off the 
posubility of refuge. Timber for this ship was also 
brought from Norway ; and, though all the wrights in 
Scotland, and many others from foreign countries, were 
buEoly employed upon it by the king's command, it waa 
a year and a day before it was completed. It is de- 
scribed as twelve-score feet in length, and thirty-six 
feet within the sides, the sides l)eing ten feet thick, so 
that no cannon-shot could go through them. " This 
great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to sea. From 
the time that she was afloat, and her masts uid sails 
complete, with anchors oSbring thereto, she was counted 
to the king to be thirty thousand pounds expense, by 
her artillery, which waa very costly." She had 300 
mariners to sail her, six score of gunners to use her 
artiUeTy.. and a thousand men of war, captains, skip- 
pers, and quarter.masters. Sir Andrew Wood and 
Robert Barton were two of the officers, " that this la^e 
body," says Pinkerton, "might not be widiout a 
moL"* 

• PInteiton, iL SS. Chirnock, L 359. TheforrneriaTt Ibatlbeuitliai. 
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This huge thip, M diipropordonate to any service 
wbeKto it could be ajipUed, wu neither bo auccnsfiil as 
to have any of ita exploits recorded, nor bo unfortunate 
aa to leave a tragical remembrance of iu fate. No 
pnipOM was aerved by it except that of gratifying the 
king, who aeeina to have had a passion for sbip-build- 
ing. Louis XII., for obvious motives, encouraged him 
in his endeavours to create amari time force, and with this 
Q view presented him with two lai^ ships equipped for 

;09. war.* Sut there was no remissnese on the part of 
England, while ita old cnemieB were increasing their 

!1 1. naval itrengih. IVhen " it was concluded by the body of 
die realm in the high court of parliament assembled, 
that war should be made on the French king and hia 
dominions, Henry with all diligence caused new shipa 
to be made, and repaired and rigged the old ; and 
caused guns, bowi, arrows, and all other artillery and 
instruments of war to be made in such number and 
quantity, that it was wonderful to see what things were 
done both for sea and land in so short a space." t Sir 
Edward Howard was ordered with all diligence to take 
theses; and, while his brother, BIT Thomas, now called the 
lord Howard, proceeded to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset, with 10,000 men (where Ferdinand employed 
them, in^oriously for diemselves, while he took posses' 
sion of Navarre), he sailed with twenty diips for the 
co«st of Bretagne, landed In divers parts near Conquet 
and Brest; snd ravaged the country, burning and wast, 
ing towns and villages ; the Bretons sadly exclaiming, 
" Alas 1 the king of England hath ever before this time 
been our ally, and now he intendeth to destroy us : 
shame come to him that ia the cause thereof 1" The 
want of concert among the people, rather than of cou- 
rage or good-will, prevented diem from making any 
vigorous resistance to these invaders. A council was 
held ; and, seeing there was no trast in the commonalty, 
and that the gentry alone could not defend the countiy, 

• FBikenan, CS, n. Ball, 5ZT. 
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the7 resolved upon an appeal to the linmuiity of the En- 
glish AdmiraL Certain of the nobles, therefore, having 
obtained his lafe-iwnduet, went off to the fleet, and 
entreated him to " Burcease from his rigoroni and cmel 
war, and espedallj from burning their towns, which, 
the; said, could be no profit to him. If hewiifaed to have 
Brett castle, it should be at bis command, so he were 
able to defend it : for themselves, they dedred nodiing 
BO much as peace." Whatever might have been the lord 
adiniral's wishee, bis commiuion allowed him no such 
discretion as be was now supplicated to use. And he 
replied, " Nay, we are sent hither to make war, and 
not peace," They then requirte^' a six days' truce, for 
God's sake, that they might send to tbeir kii^ and in^ 
form him of their distress. But to this he answered, 
that gentlemen ought to defend their country by force, 
rather than to sue for peace, — a prouder answer than 
the occasion required or justified. The conference, 
however, tenrnnated in mutual cmirtegies ; the Breton 
lords were enlertained with a banquet on board, and the 
admiral sent ashore for fresh provisions and water; 
then bearing that the French had ships of war at sea, he 
coasted Normandy, and scoured the seas in search of 
tbcm, without success; and at length, thinking that they 
might perhaps appear on the Enghsb coast, be took 
his station by the Isle of Wight, to await them.* 

The havoc which this expedition had made in Bre- 
t^;ne had provoked the French government to great and 
well-directed exertions in their marine; and they col- 
lected thirty-nine sail in Brest harbour, under a Breton 
admiral of doubtful nam'e.f Their preparations were 
■uch, that Henry, on hb part, caused all bis remuning 
ships and galleys to be made ready for reinfordng the 
lord admiral : the R^;ent, a ship royal, being " the 
chief ship of that navy." The soldiers for this £eet 
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were maitered on Blaclcheatta, and sir Anthony Oughtred, 
air Edward Ickynghame, and William (father of the ex- 
ceUent dr Henry Sydney, and grandfather of the admir- 
Me air Philip), were appointed with other gentlemeD 
captains, for that time. On the way to the Isle of 
Wight a galley waa lost by the negligence of the 
master. " The king desiring," says Hall, " to see his 
navy together," rode to Portamauth, and there appointed 
his maater of the horse, sir Thomas Knevet, and mr 
John Carew, of Devonshire, captains of the Regent ; 
and to another ship.royal, called the Sovereign, he ap- 
pointed sir Charles Brandon and sir Henry Gnildford ; 
and with them in the Sovereign were put sixty of the 
tallest yeomen of the king's guard ; and many other 
gentlemen were made captains. " The king made a great 
banquet to all the captains, and every one aware to an- 
other ever to defend, aid, and comfort one another with- 
out failing, and this they promised before the king, which 
committed them to God. And eo, with great noise of 
minstrelsy, they took their ships, which were twenty- 
five in number, of great burden, and well furnished 
with all things." The lord admiral's force, after this 
junction, consisted of forty-five sail, and with these he 
resolved to sail and attack the enemy.* 

The two fleeta came in sight of each other, on St. Law. 
rence's day, off St. Mahe, on the coast of Bretagne. 
The English had the advantage in number, the French 
in the size of some of their ships : their admiral, he 
Cordelier, which belonged to the queen, carried ISOO 
soldiers, besides seamen, according to the French ; bnt 
the Ei^lish estimate the whole number at 900, their 
own latest vessel, the Regent, carrying 700. There 
was another vessel in the enemy's fleet, lai^ enough to 
be called the great ship of Dieppe. " When ^e £n. 
gliabmen," says the chronicler, "pefceived the French 
navy to be out of Brest haven, then the lord admiral 
was very joyous ; then every man prepared according 
to hie duty ; the archers to shoot, the guimera to loose, 

• HiiUSSl Hiribulwd, 571 Cimpbcll, L Soa 
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die men of arms to fight, the pages went to the top 
castle with darts. Thus all things being proTided and 
set in order, the Baglishmeo approached tovards the 
Frenchttien, which came fiercely forward, aome levying 
his anchor, some with bis foresail only, to take the most 
advantage ; and when they were in sight, they shot ord- 
nance so terribly together that all the sea coast sounded 
of it." — " The lord admiral made for the great ship of 
Dieppe, and chased ber still, and she irai also attacked 
b; the Regent; while the Sovereign made with the 
Cordelier, and laid to that huge carrack stem to stem ; 
but whether by the master's fault, or mishap by reason 
of the smoke, the Sovereign was cast at the st«rn of the 
Cordelier, and with this advantage the Frenchmen 
ahonCed for Joy." Knevett was at this time ready to 
have boarded the great ship of Dieppe, but seeing tliat 
the Sovereign had missed the Cordelier, he made for 
that carrack and grappled it ; and when the French saw 
that they could not loosen themselves, they let slip an 
anchor, and so with the stream the ships turned; and 
the carrack was on the weather side, and the Regent on 
the lee side. The fight then was " very cruel, for the 
archers of the EngUsh part, and the cross bows of the 
French part, did their uttermost;" but finally theEnglish 
entered the carrack. In what manner the dreadful 
caUstrophe was caused is variously reported, and never 
can be ascertained. One account says, that sir Anthony 
Oi^htred " chased bard at the stem of the carrack, and 
bowged her in divers places, and set her on tire." 
Another, that a varlet gunner, when he saw that the 
Enghsh had entered the ship, desperately fired her 
powder.* Both ships were presenlly In flames ; they 
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vere now ao grappled, that it nu imposBible far them 
to Mparate, and both vere consumed. The French, 
feu and horror Btrack, fied in all ba«te, some to Brest, 
some to the isles adjoining. The EngUsh, who were 
also " in manner diBmayed," sent out boats to save their 
countrymen in the Regent; but the fire was so great, 
that none dunt approach ; and except some few French- 
men, who were picked up by the James of Hull (worthy 
to be named for having thus distinguished itself), aU 
onboard both ghips perished,— 900 in the French, 700 
in the English ! * 

This event is said to have been happy for the French 
navy, far otherwise "they would have been better as. 
sailed of the EngUshmen, who were so amaxed at this 
chance that they followed them not" The En^ish fleet 
lay that night in the bay t where the action was fought. 
The lord admiral called his captains together, and ex- 
horted them not to be abashed by this chance of war ; 
it was the worse fortune, he said, that could happen to 
them, and they must now study to be revenged. So, 
as the enemy had dispersed, they resoUed to scour the 
coasts of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy; many 
ships they took, and such as they could not carry away 
they setoufire, "toagreatnumber, small and great, and 
thus they kept the sea."J 

It was because of the loss of the Regent that Henry 
is said to have advised " a great ship to be made, such 
as was never before seen ia England," and which is 
well known in our naval history by the name of Henry 
Grace de Dieu, or the Great Hany. The Grace de 
Dieu was (as has been seen) a name of earlier date ; 
and there is reason to suppose, that when the ship which 
bore it became, through age and decay, unfit for service, 
a successor was built to which the name was transferred; 

Gghting, eub claiming tks ricUaj, to which probibl; u^ctaEr bad ■ hit 
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aod it ^yas long the cnBtom to transmit it m it were 
lineally and hereditarily to the principal of the king's 
shipa.* There are many andeRt representatione t, more 
or less authentic, of the Great Hany : its cost is s&id to 
have been nearly 11,00W.; and it appettn that 400 men 
were employed during four whole days in wcffkiog the 
■Up from Erith, where it was built, into Barking ereeb, 
a circumtttnce which the historian of modem archi- 
tecture ob«erTe*, " provei very sufficiently the inexpert- 
nets of the navigaton, or the unwieldineaa of the 
Teeiel; not improbably both." 

Meantime it had been determined that the king him- 
■df in person, with an army royal, should invade what 
was called " his realm of fWice," with fire and sword. 
The archbishop of Canl^bnry, who in his office of lord 
chancellor opened the sesnon, began his speech vrilh the 
text, " Justice and mercy haTe Idtted each other ;" he 
said, that in proclaiming war with an enemy, we ought 
first to examine the jtutness of the quarrel, and the 
intention of the proclaimer ; and he obserred, that in 
dioae who took the field and hoped for victory, it wu 
abeolutdy necessary that they should walk in the ways 
of the Lord, and on him alime place their dependence ; 
that every one ahould keep to the post he waa ordered 
to, and that each ahould be contented with hit pay, and 
abstain from all plunder, it When the kill's deter, 
mination was made known, " no man," says the cbio- 
nidetf , " can doubt, but that preparation was made of 
hameiB, weapons, artillery, banners, and all other things 
tieceisary for inch an enterprise." But neither were 
preparations Ibr defence neglected. The commona 
represented that the land of Bretagne and the haven- of 
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Breit lay Bkraight opposite the sonth coast of Com> 
wall ; that the French and Bretons, by reason of their 
fishing upon that coast, knew every haven there, and 
creek and landing-place, us wdl as any of the king's 
■utgects; and that seeing thesaid county was threescDre 
miles and ten in length, " and the substance thereof 
little more than six railes in breadth from the southern 
to the northern sea," they knew that no great number 
of people could speedily be cdlected to oppose them at 
their landing, and that at many of the landing-places 
there vias ndther pile, blockhouse, nor bulwark, — con- 
siderations which gave the enemy "audacity, comfort, 
and courage to arrive and land there." The justices 
and sheriffs of the county were therefore required to vi^t 
the coast from Plymouth to the Land's End ; and when 
this was done, every mayor and constahle was ordered 
to see that the inhabitants repured with proper instni- 
ments to the places appointed, and there made good and 
substantial bulwarks, brays, wsUs, ditches, and all other 
fortifications needful. The same precautiona were to be 
taken to the eastward, wherever the local authorities 
should deem them necessary. Such works might be made 
upon any man's ground, of whit estate or degree soever, 
and stones, turf, and heath taken for the purpose, with- 
out any compensation.* 

Such precautions were not uncalled for. The French 
king, after the last disastrous acdon, had sent for the 
most experienced of hia naval commanders from the 
Mediterranean. The Enghsh say that be was a kni^t 
of Rhodes, and coll him Prior John ; he was a Gascon 
gentleman f, Pierre Jean le Bidoulx by name. He 
brought with him four '^galleys of force, with divers foists 
and row-galleys, lo well ordinanced and trimmed that the 
like had not been seen in these parts before his coroing." 
The " great navy which the French had prepared, and 
which was so well furnished in all things, that no doubt 
it was a wonder to see," was lying in Brest harbouTj 

* * H«i. VIIL •■ I, 
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readj to join Mm od his arrival, vrhen Ihe Snglieh 
£eet of " ships rojal, and others meet for war, to the 
number of fort^-two, besides ballengers, sailed In March 
from Portsmonth, under the lord admiral sir Edward 
Howard. He made straight for the coast of Bretagne, 
Gsme into Bertram Ba^, and there anchored in sight of 
the French fleet, which wisely kept itself close in Brest 
barboor. The EngHsh, with that confidence in their 
own courage whidi the; had always possessed, and 
which the event has seldom failed to jnstify, determined 
to attack ihem there ; and " so in good order of battle 
they sailed forward." But in this instance they ven- 
tured rashly, not being acquainted as they ought to 
have been with the navigation ; and at the first entry 
one of the ships, whereof Arthur Plantagenet was cap. 
tain, sCnick on a hidden rock, and " bnrst in sunder." 
Upon this all the others stayed, to their own great dis- 
pleasure, and " not to the little joy of the Frenchmen, 
who shot at them without doing any harm. So the 
English captains, perceivii^ that the haven was danger. 
ous to enter without an expert pilot, returned to their 
faarborongh in Bertram Bay." The enemy, not doubt- 
ing that it was the intention of the English to attack 
them, moored their ships as near to the castle as they 
could, and erected " bulwarks on the land, on every side, 
to shoot at'" their assailants. There were lying in the 
harbour four and twenty great hulks, which had come 
thither to load with salt. These they " set in a row," 
meaning, when the attack should be made, to use them 
■s fire-ships, and let them drive with the stream against 
ihe invading fleet. "The lord admiral," gays HaU, 
"perceiving the navy of France to be thus in fear, and 
not willing nor dartaig to come abroad, but to lie as 
prisoners in a dungeon, wrote to the king to come 
thither in person, and have the honour of so high an 
enterprise ; which writing the king's council nothing 
iJlowed, for putting the king in jeopardy upon the 
chance of the sea : wherefore they wrote sha^y to him, 
to accomplish [hat which appertained to his duty ; and 
N 3 
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thii erased him to take courage and put things in ad- 
ventOM."* 

Sir Edward Howard needed no such exdtement. The 
very fact of his iDTiting the king to tote part in tnich an 
adventure is proof suffident diat hia own courage 
amounted to rashnets. Meantime Prior John, witli hi« 
galleys from the Mediterranean, arrived on the coaat ; 
and having leunt that the English fleet were so stationed 
as to prevent his junction widi the Brest fleet, be 
entered Conquet Bay, drew hia galleys to the shore, and 
" set his basiliaks and otber ordnance at the mouth of 
the bay, which wm so bulwarked on every side, that by 
water it was not poBsible to be won." From hence he 
sent out his small foists, upon everf fur oecaaion, ta 
annoy the English, iu the hope of proToking them ta 
some rash enterprise. These wwe gen^tU; chaaed 
back to the bay, which the English vessels were too 
Urge to enter. At length the krd admiral manned 
Kme of his boats, and diey, with the most imminent 
hazard, Uxik one of the best fcosta, " the galleys and 
'bulwarks shootii^ upon them to frethly that it was a 
marrel how their escapL-d." Sir Edward Howard bean 
a high character in the history of hia times, as an 
aUe statesmui, a faithful counsellor, and a free speaker, 
as well as a brave soldier and aldlfidKaman: but it is said 
to have been his maxim, that no sailor could be good 
for any thing, unless he were resolute to a d^ree of 
madness. To that d^ree the king's letter had now 
escited htm ; and he is not the only man itho has been 
driven to destruction by an undeserved or intemp»ata 
r^ioof. He held a council, in which it was concluded 
that lord Ferrers and sir Stephen Boll should land with 
an adequate foroe to attack the land-detences; while he 
eatned the bay " with row-barges and little galleys "— 
thus simnltaneoualy to attack the enemy by sea and by 
land. But there was a Spanish knight on board, who per- 
•naded him that there was less risk in entering the bay 
than had been supposed ; and Howard, in whose heart> 
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the king's words were rankling, caught eagerly st a pro- 
pogal which issiired him of an honourable death if he 
Ailed of eminentl}' dutingoiBhing himself. So he 
" called to him William Fitzwilliam, William Cooke, 
Jubn Collej, and sir WoUtan Brown, as his chief and 
most tmaty friends, and made them privy to his intent, 
which was to take on himself the whole enterprise, with 
their asaistance. These, " like men of high coorage," 
gladly assented ; and so, on St. Mark's day, " he pat April 
himself in a small row-barge, appointing three other SS. 
■mall rowing-ships, and his own ship's boat, to attend 
him, and therewith rowed suddenly into the bay," where 
Prior John had moored his galleys fast to the shore. 
80 hot a fire was opened upon him, both Aum the 
galleys and the bulwarks, that they who should have 
aupported hint were afraid: hut he pushed forward, 
grappled the prior's galley, and boarded it, the Spaniard 
and seventeen Englishmen bravely following him. He 
Is said to hare driven the French out, and to have been * 

in poesesaioD of that galley ; but the enemy rallied, 
when they saw that he was unsupported. They re- 
entered it. Whether they cui the cable, or the En- 
glish sailors themselves let it slip, is uncertain ; bat Us 
row-boat fell off when be would have stepped into it. 
Sixteen of the English and the Spaniard was slain ; 
and Howard himself, when he saw that it was impossi- 
ble to escape, took the whistle (the badge of his degree) 
from hia neck, and threw it into the sea, before he him- 
eelf was borne overboard by the enemies' pikes. * 

> Hta, can. HollBihdL G74. CampbeU, L K3. CoUlna-i Pmite Wi 
EMBMBiyiliEiVed.ll. N. "Hewm ehu> unhtpBlly Jmi." hj' An^fp 
•^EelbHlM tDuld ban nati« IhU he bad been eleold lute Ilia uElHr of tbe 
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The lord Feirers and othei capUins " ranch were 
dolent of this chance ; bat there were some who re- 
marked that the admiral had acted without couneel, idcI 
■0 he had sped." The effect, however, upon the spirils 
jL. D. of the sailors was such, that the afficers, upon the pleA 
1511. that they had now no admiral in commiguon, deter- 
mined to do nothing further till the; knew the kihg'B 
pleasure; and accordingly they sailed for England. 
Upon this the French came out of their harbour ; and 
Prior John drew forth his galleys and fotets, made for 
the coaBt of Sussex with all his company, landed there, 
and fired some cottages : the gentry raieed the country, 
and drove him to his sliips. Henry is said to have 
heen " right sorry for the death of his admiral," He 
appointed the lord Thomas Howard to succeed him, 
telling him to revenge his brother's death. That lord 
immediately put to sea, and the enemy then thought it 
prudent to keep within their own ports. • Prior John 
was too skilful a commander, dther to give his adver- 
saries an opportunity, or to let one pass. Next year, 
when the seas were unguarded, he again crossed the 
channel to the Sussex coast, and landing in the nigh^ 
at ihe then " poor village called Brighthelmston, he took 
such poor goods as he found there," and set fire to the 
place. But when the beacons were fired, and the people, 
hy tlie time it was day, began to collect. Prior John 
sounded his trumpet to call his men aboard. A hand, 
ful of archers, who kept the watch, followed him to the 
sea, and beat the galley-men from the shore ; and when 

providence, wbich tbe Pofuu Implied (diuugh wsntlns Ifie Jigtil of grace) 
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the Prior naded to his foist, they followed him into 
the waler, till they were driven back with pikes. He 
lost sn eye in this «ffhir. The wound was dangerous ; 
and looking upon his recovery as miraculous, he hail his 
image made in wax, wiih the English arrow in its face, 
and offered it as a memorial at the shrine of our Lady of 
Boulogne.* The lord admiral resented this expedition, 
by sending sir John Wallop with a equadron to infest 
the coast of Normandy ; where landing frequently, 
though with not more than 800 men, he " burnt ships 
and boats in the harbours," and destroyed more than 
twenty villages and towns, "with great slaughter of 
the people." One nation could not in that age reproach 
the other for this barbarous system of warfare, which 
inflicted so much misery upon individuals, without con- 
tributing in the slightest degree to bring the contest to 
«n issue. 

In the land war which meantime was carried on 
under the king in person, the En^ish displayed their 
usual courage, and that want of wisdom which was too 
often felt in their councils. Teronanne was taken and 
bntnt, and Toumay taken and retained, — a glorious but 
boidensome conquest, soon to be restored. Peace was 
nude, and followed by a marriage, of which Henry's 
Low Country aUies spake truly when they spake shame- 
fidly of it, — the marriage of the princess Mary, his 
■isler, then in her eighteenth year, to Louis XIL, • 
feeble and diseased old man. While she wailed at 
Dover till the weather should be favourable ibr her pas- 
sage, one of the fleet, a ship royal of 900 Ions, was 
driven ashore near Sandgate, and of 600 men scarcely 
the half escaped, and the most part of these "sore hurt 
with the wreck." And when, after Henry had " kissed 
her and commended her to God and the fortune of the 
sea, and the governance of the French king her hus- 
band," this fair lady had " taken her ship, with all her 
noble company, and sailed about a quarter of the way, 
ihe wind arose and scattered the squadron ; some got 
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into Calais, aome were driven to Fluidere : her ship 
was widi great difficulty brought to BouJc^;i>e, and 
there, at the eotrance of the haveu, with great jeopardy, 
the master ran it hard aground." * In less than thre« 
montha, this unaeemly union wai dissolved by the 
death of the French king ; the widow lost no time in 
making a better choice for herself; uid the kindness 
with which Henry received her after her dandestirte 
marriage with the duke of SuSblk, was some reparation 
for havii^, in hia late disposal of her, regarded nodiing 
but state policy.f 

Francis I. wished to recover Toumay, and alao to 
fbrni a dose alliance with Henry. He proposed a con< 
dicionai treaty to Wolsey, that hia expected and unborn 
diild, if it proved a son, should be married to Henry's 
daughter Mary, then only two years old. The hoped 
contingency took place, the treaty was concluded, and 
one of the conditions was, that on the day of the mar- 
riage Touniay should be given up to France upon 
A. B. payment of 600,OOQ crowns of gold. But it was not 
IflS. necessary to wait for the lapse of time, always so alow 
to expectant hope. Wolaey obtained a pension from the 
French king, and it was agreed that Toumay should 
IS20. be given up before the close of the year. " Then," 
says Hall, " began the captains and the soldiers to 
mourn, — and many a young gentleman, and many a 
laQ yeoman, wbhed that they had not spent their tim« 
there." Sir Edward Belknap, acting for the earl of 
Worcester, who was commissioned to carry this part of 
the treaty into efiect, refused to deliver up the city to 
the sieur de Chastillon, who was sent to take possession 
of it, unless he certified, by an indenture sealed with his 

■ Hmll, 570, Ob tk* dijF afta bnnuRlBge, "lUtliaKitUihmsi, CT«pt 
> ftn thM wen Mcta wltk the uld qucn, mn dUthugtd, vhlch mi m 
Smt nmiw ftiTttiami to HDM hid Hrred ber long In bopt of preferuKm, 
and Mne thu hid hooHt bona lift Ibem to (nrcbn, lod ncnrUicr wtn 
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seal of arms, " that it was Kceired aa a gift, and not 
tendered as a right to the king of France." The eari 
carried this punctilious epirit Airther, when the French, 
having sent in the sealed indenture, approached with 
Mdoon flpng : the citjr, he uid, wtw neither yidded 
nor won, bat delivered far confederatian of marriage, 
and therefore the; should not enter with banners di«. 
played. To this also the French angrily bnt in good 
policy ODnformed. The cesdon was not a popular mea- 
mTE in England. The people had been proud of the 
conqoeat, and said, " that the king was evil connselled 
to give away the city of Toumay, because the main.- 
tenance of a garrison there Eboold have nourished and 
brought up men aud'youngei brotlim in feats of war, 
to the great strength and defence of the realm." Wben 
the garrison returned to England, Henry sent for the 
'' yeomen of the guard, and, after many good words, 
granted them fouT.-pence a day without attenduice, ex- 
cept iheywere specially commanded :" yet we are told 
that many a tall yeoman who lacked living, and would 
not labour after their return, fell to robbing, pilfering, 
shifting, and other estraordinary means of maintenance, 
whereas before they were staid upon a certainty of hope, 
so long as they had aUowance from ibe king.* 

The pension assigned by the French king to Wolsey 
on this occasion was under the colourable pretext of an 
equivalent for his emoluments as administrator of the 
diocese of Tonmay. The cardinal has been charged 
with having listened favourably to proposals for the sale 
also of Calais to the French : the chaise rests upon the 
single assertion of an historian t who, for general fide- 
lity, is in no good repute, and who bore a particular 
ill wijl to Wolsey. According to his statement, the 
other ministers were sounded upon the subject, and 
Wolsey, when he found them averse to il, found it dan- 
gerous to proceed further. The memorable meeting 
betwem the kings of GngUnd and France, on the Field 
■ HiU, 596. se. HollDibtd, 639. TuiKr, Mod. BiiL i. IH, 
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of the Cloth of Gold *, took place at thia time : it wm 
designed lo conSrm the friendghip between the two 
kingB, and, by the generous franknesB whifh was dis- 
played on both BidsB, seemed at the time not unlikely to 
have produced that effect. But ill omeng nere remem- 
bered and applied, after the event had afforded appli- 
cation for them. On one of the days there was such a 
hideous Btorm of wind and weather, that " many con- 
jectured it did progDOBticste trouble and hatred shortly 
after to follow." A more impreBsive incident occurred 
when the interview with the emperor ensued. The 
EngliBh had erected for this occasion a banquetting- 
house within the walls of Calaia, " after a goodly 
device." t The roof was painted to represeDt the sky, 
" with stars, sun, moon, and clouds, and divers otha' 
things made above over men'e heads ; and there were 
great images of great men of divers strange nations," 
with escutcheons showing to what country they 'be- 
longed, and scrolls declaring whom they r^resented. 
There were (also, " as it were, many ships under sail, 

■llicrelianaiiciHilpictiiRlnWlndBtCinlaofHcnrT^niibaTbiKonftic 
tbldnlerilenlntheGRatHuTT, Ste(((iiChatDDckniak«thf (irealHuTr 

thcibonntmiieiL HnuUiudpaidubanorcliKharBalililuauktiL Ite 

aMte,BndtlisiU<riir eKbiUnSardliniiiDunitedbiiifleuc.de.lli. Fes- 
dinlt Are hiog oa the muC beidt, ud at such quBrt«r of Che d«k a » 
<tUHiin«( or SL Oenie*! Gmi. Ha ouuten ujd aldca, u abo the Uma, 
OH Ibitified and decoraM wKb heatn ibleU^ or urgeu, charged Ai 
tmntli with tfa« CiMi of St. Gcuge amr»^ a flevr-de-lii or i pvty per 
pale araeDt iDd Tot a unloa roee, tod putj per pale atHent and vert ft 
poRadBi n, ■Hemaldr and repeitedlr. The liiwle nuidlDg en the mala 
'deck, rjdiljr divcaed la a luiuatt of elotliof RDld,«dB«dviUienBliM,tbe 

1> eorered with a wblte fealher. laid on the upper aide <^ the brim. On ibe 
ftoDt of (he fhrveutle art depicted, putjr per pale argent and vert, within 
B circle of the <^rtei, theaimiof Fnnce and Eogluxl quuteilT crowned, 
~tbe euppDrten a lion And a drumi. The aame anni are repeated on the 
attfiL Qd each aide of the rudder li a port hole with a 1iraaacannoa,and 
on the iide of (he miiii deck an two port holee with canHn, uKI tbeaama 
mimtHt under the torecutW." — CbinHet, i. U. 

t " In neb manner ai, I think." hji Hollnihed, " »a> oeTer teen, with 
^tuDprlDCip^ made of great maata, betwixt oveTy matt ftjuranritwmtj 

^men and woucn to iCiad upon. And in the mldii or theuid ban- 
quettlDg houte wBi aet upa neat pillar of timber, maile of eiifht great 
maMa, bound (oseUier with Tma bandi. for id h&ld them tcgetber, for 
It Wat an hundred and bur and thirty f4D( at length, and COft alx pound* 
thirteen ihllUngi and fbur-pence to tet it upright.'*. 
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■and wind-milla going," and plitfonnB erected Toand 
~about the great centr&l pillar foi the muBiciaOB, and 
"for pageants to be placed when the king of England and 
the emperor should be at their banquet. But in the 
morning of the same da; the wind began to rise, and 
M night blew off the canvass, and aH the elements, with 
the BtarB, enn, moon, and clouds ; and the wind blew 
out above 1000 torches and other lights of wax, that 
were prepared to give light to the banquet ; and all the 
kings' seats that were made with great riches, besides 
all other things, were all dashed and lost."* If the eyes 
of Henry Vlll. and his ambitious favourite had been 
opened, they might have seen typified in such an 
edifice, and such a catastrophe, the instability and the 
issue of their own projects. 

When Wobey bad aUenated the king from his French *■ °- 
connection, and was secretly negotiating an alliance with ^ 
the emperor, it was part of Henry's plans that they 
should jtnntly provide for the destruction of the Frenrh 
navy, — "a great and high enterprise," the king thought 
this, " if it might suddenly be made against the French 
king, and thus by wisdom and good policy be brought 
to pass;" but he did not intend that it should pro- 
ceed otherwise than by their common assent't'; and the 
emperor was not likely to employ any part of his forces 
in attempting an object inwMch his own interests were 
so much less concerned tlian those of his ally. Before any 
open bread) had appeared between England and France, 
the French captured a Spanish vessel, with EngUsh 
property on board, in the mouth of Che Thames ; " a 
presumptuous attemptate in his stream, which it was 
said the king took very displeasantly, and could in no 
wise be contented therewith, unless satisfaction were 
made to his honour to all parties, he being the more 
moved because the French had before, in like manner, 
misoidered themselves in his ports. The French would 
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St that time willin^j tutTe KTinded a war with En^ad ; 
tbey pKiniiHed&]lre8titutu)n,with damages and inteKst; 
but when such reitltutioD had been awuded, after long 
•uit in the French courts, antl eentence given in favour 
(rf ,the demandantE b^ doe coune of law, the Engjiah 
ministera complained that the partdes were oidered to quit 
France od pain of their lives, with this sentence alone 
and no mone;." .They complained also that French 
tnen-of-war, a* i*eU as pirates, spoiled the king's mb- 
jects of their goods at sea, and cniellj handled them, 
and put them in dai^iei of their lives.* It was then 
neither war nor peace with France, — ■ slate of things 
aa favourable for the freebooter as it was injurious to the 
peaceable merchant. Six ships, therefore, undo' Chris- 
topher Coo, an expert seaman, were sent to protect 
the king's auttjecta against French, Scotch, atid other 
rovers. A Scottish aea-rover, who seems to have been 
no nnworth; successor of nr Andrew Barton, was cap- 
tured, after a long fight, bf John Arundd, an esquire of 
Cornwall, and presented to the king, and detained a 
long time prisoner in the Tower. A squadron of five 
ships was sent to Scotland, and entered the Forth, 
meaning to attack the vessels that lay in the havens 
there. The Scotch ran them agronndj the EngU^ 
followed in boats, landed, burnt the vesads, and car- 
ried off some priionerSj whom Ihejr brought to London, 
i, D. Charles V. was, at this time, about to remove from 
1SS2, his dominions in the Low Countries to Spain ; he pro. 
posed to make England in his way, and keep Easter 
there; and therefore applied to Henry to put his navy in 
readiness' for the defence of t^e narrow seas, and the 
security of his passage from Calais to Dover, according 
to the treaty ; and also to send convenient ships for the 
transport of himself and his train. The notice was 
very short : one reason which made it inconvenient waa 
" die unreadiness of the navy, not being victualled with 
fish meet for Lent," which, it was said, " could not be 
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had;" snoiher was, that if the emperor came it tbe 
tiine which lie appointed, it was fi^reseeii that he and 
the king " iTould lie enforced to labour in Palm Sunday 
week ; which was not convenient," iiud Wolsey, " for 
princes, nor for meaner penionages, but rather to be oc- 
cupied in prayer and contemplation." He thought the 
emperor'a hasty movement wae intended to accelerate 
tbe king's declaration against France, which Henry was 
not bound t« make tiU Charles should be in England. 
Wolsey 'a reasons were approved, and the visit was de- 
ferred for BIX weeks. The cardinal being lesa akilled in 
nautical affairs than in the intrigues of diplomacy, bad 
proposed that the Peter Pomegranate* and the Mary 
Gonaon should be despatched for the emperar ; but tbe 
king was of opinion, that these ships were "of too great 
portage for those straits, and could not, by reason of 
their bigness, approach either to the one coast or to the 
other. The great galley tand two roW'barges,he thought, 
were better fitted fw the business, and sufficient for it." j 
The earl of Surrey, then high admiral of Ei^land, put 
to sea, " with all the king's navy," giving out that his 
only oliject was tiie safeguard of the emperor ; bnt, 
having landed him in ^ain, he made, according to his 

• TbU ihlp mi or 400 tou* iNTdea. Fsoi ;eui lutn-, Wcdier wiitc* 
Oiui cODcerniDg Ihlt ihip to ^i TtioiDu N«e, " It li laiiiTwhiic M my 
nunel that the king^ hlthnai msacth dlfflaillyror Ute lendlus gf tbe 
Fator PmnciriKt to the imbvudoi 9t Fnnce, cocuidetliig the nunlftiid 

CdaerU of the bM imbuudor, mil th> g«t pnU uul ooniniodttT 
dull BlK DiHo bli nua UwnbT. It la not to he atfoitei that Ibt 
jnmj be lued m^imt the king^ bighDai In un houOity, antiderini tkU 
tbeuutOet ihiUheboundawallfto tkit piant,H fiirher KdeUTtnat 
tbe T«rt end. Hid that then liuoRllkeDeK or MriGteTcaqluiKilDii i^ih 
rtxiue.than of IDT breuh. And vberesiToat letter smpotteili thit tba 
Ubc mutane50(!mukaMttae1ouiortbeuidihlp,bcaldatheadiUk 
tigeorUacuitoniiiirtaiiainiiuttecti; tbeietoitlitobecHuMeced, tliit 

(uldecta; fn, fbrlOUpaldbT lbeEngIlJhmen,the itnnger paietfaWOIL 
Bealdu thB, I luppoae if lbs king haw, (in Ibalgan of her, GOO auiii, bta 
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inslnictiDiig, for the coast of Bretagne; comnumded "tht 

wisest masters and mariners" to buoy the haven of Mor- 
lais, and moored hia nhole fleet in that haven the next 
night. AU men were then commanded " to harness," 
Eind to advance their standards; and all soldiers to give 
their attendance to their captain ; fourteen falcons wae 
landed, and drawn forth by strength of men ; and Surrey, 
at the head of about 7000 soldiers, marched towards 
the town in good order of battle, with banners displayed. 
y The alarm soon spread, and " the gentlemen of the 
country showed themselves pricking; but when they 
heard the guns, they fled," says the chronider, " as if 
they had never uaed war." Morlaix was five long miles 
from the landing place ; the inhabitants had closed their 
gates, and " laid ordnance where was most jeopardy;" 
and the contest was carried on by the archers on one 
side, and the arbalaaters on the other ; but the master 
gunner, Christopher Morrice, who had brought three 
falcons against one of the gates, and saw that it waa 
well defended with haebussei, cried, " Have at the 
wicket, and in the smoke of the guns let us enter !" A 
well-aimed shot struck the lock, the wicket flew open, 
and through the smoke the assailants entered, put the de- 
fendants to flight, and opened the great gate for their 
companions. When the Bretons on the walls saw that 
the town was entered, they fled, each as he could. Sur- 
rey displayed his banner in the market-place, and called 
to him certain squires, whom, for their hardiness and 
noble courage, he made knights. As the gentlemen 
suffered the soldiers to do what they would, they 
fell to pillaging the chests and warehouses of the mar- 
diants, for the town was very rich, and "specially in 
linen cloth." When they had " taken their pleasure 
of the town, and laden themselves with as mudi, for a 
truth, or more, than they could bear away, the lord ad- 
miral commanded the tnunpets to blow, and all men to 
set Are to all parts of the town, the holy places ex- 
cepted ; the fair market-place," says Hall, " was set 
on Are, and the suburbs burnt ardently.'' They were 
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d>eii (ndered to th^ atandmrd* ; bnnit hoiuw and nl- 
Isgei at they withdrew ; lay tiuX nigiit lahoie, ■■ if 
bnTing the enemy ; and the next day, with honour (auch 
honoor u such an exploit may be thoo^t to deserve), 
the; took to their ships, with little or no loss. They bnnit 
tome sixteen vesiela in ihe haven ; then proceeded to 
St. Pol de Leon, anchored before it, and, when they at. 
tempted to land, found the Bretons too strong for them, 
so that all they could do there wis to bum one ship of 
£00 tons and some Bmaller craft. The whole fleet next 
sailed into Brest haven, where the hosts landed, and set 
some honiei on fire near the castle. This wasleAil war 
Surrey continued for more than a fortnight, till he was 
recalled to the Isle of Wight. "The king commended 
him greatly for his pains and hardiness, and [a«ised his 
gnsrd, especially fii^y of them who E^tained tram piU 
faring, and never went iioni the lord csptsin."* 

Soon after the imperial vint, a Spanish fleet had 
aRived at Portsmouth : Ihe force consisted of 4000 
men embarked in sixteen ships, well equipped, and 
" with five months and a half ol wages." Hesntime 
tbe French had not been remiss in their prepsratloDS : 
it was known from some prisoners, whom the Rye-men 
had taken at the commencement of hostilities, that they 
had dghtecn at nineteen ships ready to sail from Havre 
de Grace (then called the New Haven) and from 
Dieppe, with the intention either of attacking Jersey, or 
Guernsey, or of landing 9000 adventuiera in Scotland. 
It WBB proposed that the Spanish admiral, Lestano, 
should send some part of bis fleet to sea, to form a junc- 
tion with the English vice-admirsl, sir WiUiam Fits' 
wiUiam, snd perform some great exploit upon the ex- 
pediticRi on its voyage northward. But the Spaniards 
were slow In their proceedings; and when Fitzwilliam, 
■ome two months afterwardsr was about to make an aX- 
tempt against the enemy's force in Boult^e, his fieet 
snf&red so greatly in a storm that few or none of the ships 
could be refitted for any service that year, either for 
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guarding the passage, or aiuio;ing the French in thdt 
fishery. The firat was au oIiQect of conaiderable nio- 
rneut, inasmuch as an English army had taken the field 
from Calais ; the other waa deemed so, Wolsey bdng 
of opinion, that " to keep the Frenchmen from their 
fishery was one of the greatest annoyances and dis- 
pleasi^res that could be done unto them." Snch vas 
the temper in whidi wsr was carried on in that age ; 
prtgecis of axteosive ambition were entertained, snd 
yet petty mischief waa pursued with as much eagerness 
■s if it were to afifect the iBsue of the contest. Gonson, 
therefore, (who nas aft«wards snrreyor of the navy,) 
WM ordered to talce Buch small ships aa could be found 
at Calais and the Cinque Forts, and with these, and 
snch as had escaped the storm, to guard the passage, 
and " impeach the fishery,'' till a force should be pre> 
pored, " for the tuition of the sea," that winter,* 
>. c. In the fallowing year, the senseless project of de- 
1533. stToying the haven at Calais was renewed^ the French 
supposing that, if this were eSMted, they should esdly 
take the town "for fault of rescue." The scheme was 
craftily designed and eEecuted : they loaded sn old ship 
of 400 tons " with great Caen stone," in the port of 
Dieppe, and broi^t her out with a foresail and no 
masts ; so thU, ss she came before Calais, all who saw 
her supposed " she had been weather-driven, and had 
^^'7 lost her mast by tempest" It was about ten at night 
when she came to the mouth of the harbour, as if mak- 
ing thither for shelter ; but she missed the channel, and 
turned to the sands towards Bisebank, when the men 
on board, supposing that they were in ^e very channel, 
set her on fire, took to their boats, and so escaped by the 
shore. The people in Calais saw the Are, and were 
moved with compassion for the supposed sufferers. 
When the tide fell, they perceived the ship consumed, 
and the goodly Caen atones lying whole. They were 
speedily removed into the town, and the lord deputy, and 
the other lords in office at Cslais, sent h; thdr pursuivant 
• SUM Ffpen, SS, S9, lOa —11. SI. H. 
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a letter to the captain of Bonlogne, denring him Co com- 
municate their thanks to M. Lodowjk, captain of Di- 
'eppe, for aeuditig so fair a ship and bo much goodly 
stone to Calaii. The itone, they said, they had taken 
into the town, where it was of much use to ibera for the 
foTtificationa ; and, if the French would send more, tbey 
would ^adly receive it at the same price.* 

At this time Albany, the regent of Scotland, who had 
gone to France to solicit men, money, and stores for the 
war against England, was preparing to return with the 
reinforcements which he had obtained. Fitzwilliam 
was therefore sent with a fleet of Ihirty^^x sail to 
watch the French coast, while one smaller squadron 
cruised in the western, and another in the northern 
seas. Impatient of inaction while he hovered on the 
coast, FiUwUllam and his captains determined upon 
a descent, that they might " do some harm to Treport," 
which was the seaport of the neighbonring town of £u. 
Their intention was perceived; the townsmen fired the 
beacons, aid came to them in good time from ill the 
fortresses in that quarter, and they erected bulwarks 
to defend the landing. Nevertheless the English per- 
dsled in their design : 700 men made for the shore in 
their boats ; and though the French "shot out ordnance, 
quarrels, and stones," tbey made good their landing, 
stormed their bulwarks, and, crying " St. George ! to 
die gates of TrepoTt!" pursued the fugitives. Morrice, 
the master-gunner, was neither so fortunate nor so well 
provided as he had been at Morlaix : he attempted 
to force an entrance by using a broken mast, whicb he 
. found by the way, as a battering ram. Antony Kni- 
vett and Francis Newdigate, with their men, ran with it 
to the gate ; but the gate was so strong that it could 
not be broken, and " at every loop lay a piece Oi ord- 
nance," which was well plied, so tliat the assailants 
fotmd it expedient to retreat. They set Sre to the 
•oburbs, " which was a fair street, and all was burnt." 
While the flames were raging there, they made for the 

■ Hdl, SGS. Holiiuhed, SSI. 
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Imvai; and being unable, owing to the state of the tide, 
to bring ont seven fair Rbips which were l;ing there, 
they set fire to them and reimbarked, canyiug off 
tweoty-seven pieces of good cannon from the bulwarks, 
not without imminent hazard of losing those who were 
the lait on shore ; nor ''' without some loaa and damage <^ 
moi both hurt and alain; as it often happeneth," says 
Holinshed, " where those who are unadvisedly assailed 
■le found not unprovided." The king, however, was 
" lingulaTly well contented with this vaUant acquittal of 
Pitznilliam and hii company, aa a thing mnch redound. , 
ii^ to the honour of his grace and the nation, with high 
reproach and rebuke of his enemies ; " and be directed 
that letters of thanks might be sent them ; " by which 
they might, to their comfort and for their court^, un- 
derstand how acceptable their good service was to him." 
Boon afterwards Fitswilliam got sight of twelve French 
■hips, aboard one of which was the archbishop of Glasgow, 
with other persons of rank : he chased them into a French 
harbour ; two were lost, and Albany relanded his stores, 
and spread a report that the expedition was deferred till 
the spring. Deceived thereby, the English admiral 
returned to his own port, and Albany then put to aea, and 
efiected his passage aafely.* 

The English were more alert in annoying the ene> 
my 'a coast than in protecting their own. Sir welU 
^tpointed French ships met with the Katharine galley 
offthe coast; the galley was only of forty tons, and many 
of tbecrewasbone: but the captain, "one John Mariner, 
so encouraged hia men, that all fear was, set aside ; and 
ever as the Frenchmen approached they beat them off 
with arrows and fighting, and sliD they continued &om 
four in the morning till nine. By that time she had 
■pent her arrows with shooting, and her bills vrith hew- 
ing, and her pikes with keeping them off from coming 
aboard ; and almost all the company were sore hurt, 
andlhecaptain wounded to the death." Then,havingno 
Other remedy, they sought to escape ; and captain Mark- 
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liani, of the buk of Sandwich, seeing the chase, man- 
fully oiled hii men out of Sandwich faa?eii, and made, 
with s fair wind, to the aauetance of the g^ey. When 
the enemy left thdi pursuit, and prepared to attack him, 
he comforted his men, and made the quarten of hi* 
diip defensive. "The French set on fiercely, and their 
topB were higher than die top of the English ship. Out 
went the ordnance, quarrel, and darts of the French ; 
the English shot fiercely agun, and when the French 
proSbicd to enter, beat them off with bills." At length 
the enemy with a great gun beat down the top of the 
bark, and alew those who manned it ; lastly they struck 
down her mast The conflict had now continued from 
ten of the dock till two. Markham strove then to 
r^^n the harbour, " and ever the Engliah shot arrowa 
while they had any left." The enemy dutst not enter, 
till the arrows were all spent, so that they came aboard 
an at once and entered her. No action was ever main- 
tained against greater odds; and the French, when'tfaey 
carried the baA into Dieppe, said they had never bought 
priie so dearly ; it cost them twenty-Seven in ilain, and 
ei^ty sore hurt : the number of English who fell was 
twenty-three.* Soon aflerwarda fom French ships 
diaaed the Rye flsher.boati to the very shore, and were 
lepnlaed when they landed with intent to carry them 
off. Some English men of war came up as they were 
departing, and two of the enemy were captured.t 

It was surprising, at a time when maritime war t. n. 
was confined to predatory attacks upon the eoaat, tbat 1527. 
points of considerable importance should have been 
left without due means of defence. When Wolsey, 
on hia return from the Continent, landed at Dover, 
" he found it in no littie disorder," he sud, " and 
lor lack of reparation in marveUous decay, clearly un- 
furnished of timber, stone, board, and of every odiet 
thing requisite ; greatly unpurveyed of victual, and the 
poor soldiers far behind, and unpaid of their wages." % 
Wobey's mutable politics had now changed : He repre- 

08 __ 
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aented to Henrythat tbewtrsbetveeDEngUnd andFnuio* 
" had been in a manner the ruin of both teahm ;" aM 
that the perpetual peace which by the Idng's high wiwloin 
and providence was now to enme, would be to hi* 
" eternal boDour, gloiy, am) renown, and to the repose, 
enriching, and trtnquillitf of biB're^m and hia subjecta 
for ever." * The king wis easily guided by a miniBter 
who had not yet been shaken in hia faTonr, and war 
was declared gainst the emperor as the first consequence 
of a new alliance with France. But tbia was a moat 
unpopular measure ; with the common people, became 
"the emperor's dominions had holpen them with ctHii, 
and relieved them with grain," wbeteae they could hsTe 
Uttle or cone from France i with the m^^iianU and 
dothien, because all broadcloths, kerseys, and cottons f 
lay on their hands, insomuch that when the clothiers of 
Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Suffblk, and other shkes that 
used clothmaking, brought cloth into Blackwell Hall, in 
London, to be sold, as they were wont, few merdbants or 
none bought any. When the clothiers lacked sale thai 
they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers, and 
sudi others that lived, by dothwotking, which caused 
the people greatly M murmur, especially in Suffolk; and 
if the duke of Noifolk had not wisely appeased them, 
no doubt but they had fallen to some riotous act The 
king bad seized upon all ships in the ports that belonged 
to any of the emperor s subjects ; and this was mudl 
talked of by those who frequented the emperor's do- 
minions, and tbey openly said that this interruption of 
commercial intercourse would lead to the great loss of 
the respectiTe princes; "but yet Englishmen wen 
content to obey the king and his conndL" Ei^lish pro- 
perty was in like manner seised in the Low Countries ; 
and " if this war was displeasant to msny in England, 
sorely it was as much, or more so, to the towns and 
people of Flanders, Brabant, Holland, aitd Zedand, 
and espedallj to Antwerp and Bruges, where the maits 
were kept, uid where the resort of Englishmen waa ; 
• stale Psptn, 29a f WhatnnllMHr. 
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fer thej said llutt tbeir muta were undone if the En^iah- 
men came not there ; and if there were no mart, their 
d)ipa, bajt, ftnd wtggoni ntigfat rest, snd oil artiflcera, 
hosts, and brokers tu^ht sleep, tod so the people should 
ftll into misery ." * 

The age wis past in which war brongbt with it no 
odier evils than thoee of its direct infiiction ; when bar. 
baroDB kinga went to battle with as little reflection and 
■£ little foresight aa thej went to the chase, and their 
mlgects followed them with as mnek alacrity to the one 
Bs the other. It was now beginning to be fett what 
complicated interests were afibeted by pnbUc diipnt«s ; 
xnd when some of those empty and nsh advisers, who 
we often found in cabinets and councils, represented to 
Henry that be was strong enough and rich enough to 
make war upon any prince in Christendom, while no 
prince conid hurt him by war or invasion, others more 
a^ly tet before him the extent of the emperor's do- 
minion, who was " lord of all Spain, Naples, Sardinia, 
and so southward to Epuakaia(P),and north-eastward from 
Oravelines to Riga and Revel; so that English mer- 
chants passing on those coasts were ever in danger." 
To this opinion the king, " as a wise, well learned, and 
fer-casting prince," g>ve ear, and, " leaving the glory of 
war, he took mercy on his aul^ecta." The lady Mar* 
garet, who ruled in the Netherlands, entreated him to 
persevere in " his godly mind and appetite of peace; 
and however it might hap to fall tntween him and Spain, 
yet to consider his andent amity, and continue hia good 
and gradoua favour towards Flanders and those Low 
Countries, which, of all folk liTing, loatheth war and to 
have any enmity with him and hin people." + A re- 
newal of friendly intercourse was won efifected with 
those countries, both parties seeing their mutual interest 
■o clearly; and how confidently the Fleminga relied 
nponit waashownby an occurrence in the river Tbaroes, 
■neb as was never heard of before or since. A French 
crayer of thirty tons lay at Margate, watching to make 

• HiiU,BM-0l& HolliiilKd,73G. tll>ll,7«7. auMFipen.«M 
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|iriie of some Fleining that night come down the rirer. 
A cnyer from AmemuideD, which wu appointed to 
protect the fishing-boatB between Gravehtiea and Oatendy 
had come up to Graveaoid to take in bread ; and, haring 
victualled, made to the teswaid. Espying the French Te». 
k1, which hove toward them nader a sail, the Zeelanders 
gmpected mischief, and made themaelves ready. There 
was Utile dijferetice in the size of the vessdB, the Zeeknder 
bdng twenty-ei^t tons, but tconsideTahle disparity ia the 
ciew ; the French were thirty.eight in number, and the 
Zeelaudet only twenty J'ouT. Whentheycamenearenougli 
to bail the French, the Frenchman, by way of reply, " Ehot 
a piece of ordnance, and with that laid the Fleming 
aboard : and there wa> sore fighting, f<^ the Frenchmen 
had cro».bowB, and the Fleming! had band-goDH." The 
Frendi, however, when tbey bad sufficiently tried the 
enemy's mettle, fell off, and would fain have been gone. 
" That aeeing," says the chronicler, " the Fleming 
whittled, and after the Frenchman made sail. Now, 
the wind was bo strainable east that the Frenchman 
could sail no whither but into the Thames, and so he 
did, and the Fleming followed, and before GraTeaend 
the Fleming boarded the Frenchman, and there they 
fought again; but sway again went the Frenchman, 
■nd the Fleming after with all his eaUa ; and so far 
•ailed the Frenchman, that he ran along the Tower- 
wharf as thiH^h he would have nvea his ship; dte 
Fleming set on, and entered the ship l<xe any thing the 
Frenchman conld do, and cried, ' T hare taken die 
thief!' Sir Edmund Walnngham, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was on the wharf, and seeing them fight, called 
his mra, and entered the ships, and took both the cap- 
tains and their men- The Fleming boldly challenged 
his prize, for he said that open war was between Fraoce 
and Flanders, and said, further, that the Frenchman wag 
a pirUe. The king's counsel took up the matter, and 
made an end between (hem."* 

* tUO, 74& " Thl> cbiDce wu mudi tilktd tt. Out im ihbs ibanU 
alt In diuc ham Magtu Id thr Tnwiir-iihuf, bKiuK ihU, b^R Ela& 
■HkallluUiliialuidDnnlieenlieud.- ^^ 
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. Another rojtl meedng wu appointed, to confirm the 
Dew league between the kiagi of EngUnd and France ; 
and though it vas less magnificent than that of the C3odi 
erf' Gold, there wu, on both lidea, a piood di^lay uid a 
profuse ezpenditnre : 3400 beda, and itabling for SOOO 
hoTBea irere prorided in Cahus, beddea what the atljioent 
nllagea could contain. The two Idngs met between 
that jJaee and Bottlogne, and went on, hawldng aa they 
went, to the latter town, where both made their ofiezii^ 
at the ahiiue of oor Ladj of Boulogne, to whom Louia 
XL had done homage, uid of whom, in like hconage, 
bia Eucceaaora professed to hold the Boulonnoia, payii^ 
upon everj anccewrion a heart of fine gold, weighing 2000 
crowns.* Sumptuoiu apartmenta had been fitted up £ar 
the Ungof Bngjand: his retinue waa lodged, ereiy man 
accoTdiiig to hit d^;ree, the beat bnt straitly for lack of 
loom; bat theyweremOBt hoapitablyentertained: "the 
poultriea, lardera, qiiceriet, and oellan of wine were all 
open; and likewise hajr and litter, and all other things; 
ask and hBTe, and no man durst take any money, for the 
Fr^ich king pud for all. He canaed alao two gowui to 
be made of white Tclvet, pricked with gold and damask; 
and the capes and vests were of frets of whipped gold 
of damask, Terj rich : " these he sent to Henry, request- 
ing him to choose one, and wear it for hia sake : " so 
that day the two kings were both in one suit" When 
the visit was returned, and the Idogs were saluted as 
they entered Calais, " what out of the town and the 
castle, and what out of Bisebank, and the ships in the 
haven, the Frenchmen said they never heard such a 
ahol. And when they were entered the tnill gate, all 
the soldiers of the lawn stood on the one aide, apparelled 
in red and' blue; and on the other side of the streets 
stood' all the serriog-men of England, in coata of French 
tawny, with th^r lords' and maatera' dericea embroi- 
dered, and every man a scarlet cap and a while feather, 
which made a goodly show. There were lodged in 
Calais that night, besides the town.dwellers, 8000 per~ 
■ n.;all«>. Hiluisa HModdla, p. BIO. 
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wm U the leut." Whether the guetta were u Btrsltlf 
lodged u mt Boulogne or not, thej muit have been quite 
U cloaelr packed. " If the French Jdog," m;s Hall, 
" made good cheer to the king of England and hia train, 
I aMure jou be and hia train irere requited." ' The 
concludii^ icene wa* near Sandyngfeld ; the two kingg 
" alighted on a fair green place, where wai a table set, 
■ad there the Englishmen lerred the Frenchmen with 
irine, bippocras, fruit, and spice abondantl;." ^Fhen 
'Heoij and Francis " had canununed a little, tbej 
mounted on thdr horses, and at the verj entering of 
the French gronnd, they took hands, and with princely 
conntenanee, loving bebavioui, and hearty words, each 
embraced the other, and so then departed." t 

The peace lasted several years, which vrere rendered m ore 
eventful to England by the cbangea in rdigion, and the 
long's capridoua cruelty, than any foreign war could hare 
made them. At length Henry began to apprehend that 
the pope would succeed in forming a strong confederacy 
for the purpose of reducing this country to the obedience 
of the diurch of Borne. In bis own person, therefore, 
he took " very laboriona and painful journeys toward the 
sea-coait ;" and cansed sU those placea where a landing 
^_ ^ could be conveniently effected to be well surveyed and 
1540, fortifled; and cvdeiedthe eail of Southampton, then lord 

ra iHTtdiriUi niEb n^Si^or (Btch jSS 

niortbaFnnchUiis^lioBHligM 
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admiral, " to pr^sre in lesdinew diips for the sea, to 
his great cost and diarges." * At the same time the M. 
Btatates agaiiiBt expotting goods of any kind, and inu 
poidng wine and wotd in any bat English bottoiiiB, were 
amflnned, the preamble complaining that the naty and 
multitude of ships hsd been of lite marvdloiiBly impuied; 
the people who had tbeir living thereby were minlahed 
tnd impoverisbed ; and the towns, villages, and inbatnt- 
Mions Bcljoining the coasts utterly fallen in rainf and 
decay.]: These acts had from time to time been relaxed, 
as the immediate interest of the merchants prevailed over 
the permanent good of the state. But the necessity of 
■naiutaining an efficient naval force was weU understood, 
and nothing was deemed unimportant which affected its 
efficiency. The inhabitants of Bridport represented that 
the greater part of tlie cable ropes and otber tackling for 
the navy, and for most other ships, had been made in 
their town, and the king and his ssltjects right wdl 
served ; but that, of late, evil disposed persons, for their 
private lucre, hsd removed from the town into the ad- 
Joining country, and things had there by these persona 
been slightly and deceivsbly made, to the injury of the 
bujer, and enhancement of the price, and the niin of 
that town, unless speedy remedy were provided. The 
relief for which the petitioners applied was granted ; it 
was enacted that do hemp grown within fonr miles of 
that town shonld be sold any where but in that market, 
on pun of forfeiture ; nor any cordage or other tackle 
made of hemp be manufactured within the same dis> * 
tance.$ An act was passed for amending and muntain- 
ing the ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Teignmouth, 
Falmouth, and Fowey ; which, it was said, bad been, in 

• Hal1,SSg. 
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dinet past, the {irindptl ind rotrat comiDadioas harebi 
witiiin thU realm for ship* reiorting £ram all places of 
the iTorld, u well in peril of stonns is otliemiBe : for, 
hitherto, all reasela under ihe portage of 600 tone might 
eater them at low water, and tliere lie in mret; what 
wind or tempest aoever did blow ; and in time of war 
these porta had been the greatest f ortiflcation and defence 
of that paK of the realm, and the special pieserralioD 
of ibe graater part of the navy. Bat of late die stream- 
works from the tin mines had so choked these ports that 
vessels of 100 tons conld scarcely enter at half flood. 
Regnlations were made for the miners to prevent such 
evil in future, and enfi:n«ed by penalties *, which were 
doubled t when it was fonnd ^t they were not ob^ 
■erred. 

For some time, things continued in an uneasy state 
between England and Frame : " there was neither per- 
fect peace nor open war, but ships were taken on both 
ddea, and merchants robbed;" afW a while the mer- 
chants' goods were mutually seiKed, and the ambaasadors 
of both realms detained : " they were soon set at 
liberty, but yet the merchants were.robbed, and no war 
proclaimed." { Meantime Henry was negotialingaleague 
ofendre and defensive with tiie emperor. War was 
*■ D. then declared. Vengeance waa taken upon Scotland by 
1'^- one of tiiose barbarous inTasions, the olyect of which 
was to lay wsste an enemy's country, and inflict Upm 
it all the evil that could be done by sea and by land; 
■ and Henry, attending more to what was then deemed 
purely English inte«sts, than to aid the general purposes 
of the confederacy, sent an army under the duke of Nor- 
folk gainst Hontreuil, and another under the duke of 
Bufiblk against Boulogne. The lower town was abandoned 
by the inhabitants ; the tower, called the "Old Man," 
which served as a beacon for those who were to enter the 
haven, was snrrendered, and the upper town had been 
vigorously attacked and bravely defended for some days, 
when Henry came to take the command of the si^ In 
■ siHflLacs. f nii<D.i.(LS& tHiam. 
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penon. Not minj yeut hid eUpied nnce he hid Tinted 
Boult^e u the friend and gneat ud 11*0111 coofedenM 
of the BtiU reigning IdDg of Fnnce, and made tiis offering 
St onr Lady'B altar: die iteeple of our Ladjr'i church wu 
now battered down by hit artillery, " and the town m 
beaten with ihot ont of the camp, and from the mount 
and trench by the mortar pieoei, that very few hoiuea 
were left wliole thcaein." It wa« defended with great 
courage. A party of 300 msn, guided by a prieet who 
amid ipe^ Engliih, attempted to otter die place ; and 
the duing enterpriie wai ao well conducted, that they 
passed by the tcouts and then the watch ; and thol^ 
they were diacovered before they had all paaaed over the 
trench, more than half meceeded in getting in. Small 
as thii Eucconr was, it encouraged the inhabitants; bnt 
contrary winde fhuCrated an attempt made to throw in 
■uppliea by aes, and the lord high admiral arrired to 
•Bsiit in the dege with his fleet from the coast of Scot- 
land, which he had ravaged. The admiral wai lir John 
Dudley, then viscount Liile, afterwarda more and worae 
known in history sa duke of Northnmberland. He wai 
a brave leamsn, and is said to have boarded the admiral 
off Sluya, in some action, of which nothing further haa 
been recorded, " fighting hei ship to ihlp." When 
part itf the castle had been blown ap, and such breaehes 
nude aa were deemed practicable, he ioUcited and ob- 
ttuned perminion to make the asaault with hia seamen': 
it was resisted as gallantly as it waa made ; and, after 
considerable losa, Henry called off hia dien. fiat on 
the part of the besieged, Philippe Cone, by whom the 

* ^wcbinctvofouTiHiDeii wu th«n whit LtUmv. Thar vc tbiu 

in an gnmnur »nd nH idiwilft ; — 

* Ppndiiiiii inrtBllmt lourlt Dudleliu h«tnL 

NftHUI^ bflVnlnom (EmuUniw 
QuM mut Sucflinsuns rah«L . _ ._. 

OiundD TBdkf tmnuUi tyrta erefrit ib lui^ 
Ngnimnqaun ffvUdl parldH fhnnkflna ndoit. 
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defence was conducted, felL Mu^chal dn Bl£i, when 
he threw hinuelf into Montieuil, hiul appointed hi* 
•on-in-law Vervin to the commsnd at Boulogne, a jouag 
man, who Kema to have relied upon Philippe Corse for 
the performance of a duty to which he found himself 
nneqaal ; and, having been deprived of that support, 
he thought further resistance hopeless. Accordingly, he 
proposed to capitulate, on coudition of marching out 
with bag and baggage. It is said, that the bui^jeasea 
protested against this surrender, and that the mayor, 
representing to him how the breach was well repaired, and 
the place abundantly provided with food and military 
stores, undertook to defend it with the citizens alone, 
if be and the garrison were a&oid, and thought proper 
to retire. Vervin, nevertheleee, signed the capitulation. 
Befbie hoet^es bad been exchanged, a storm arose, which 
inundated part of the Enghsh camp, threw down their 
tenia, and mined great part of their works. The mayor 
then renewed his remonstrances, and urged the com- 
mander to profit by this unexpected advantage; bat 
Varin replied, that his word was given to the king of 
England, and he could not with honour break the eo> 
gagement that hod been made. The point of honour 
was not admitted in his excuae by the French court, 
and, by sentence of a court martial, he suffered death.* 
It was Henry's intention that Boulogne should be 
annexed to thel^iglish pale; the town, therefore, accord- 
ing to the custom of that age, was cleared of its inbabi- 
tants, the oldand sick excepted, who were not able to 
depart. The women and children were nearly 3000, the 
soldiera about 2400; the whole number of those who 
wentoutwithbeavyhearts,Bonte6000. Suffolk took pos- 
session ; and on the morrow the king, " having the 
sword home naked before him by marquis Dorset, hke 
a noble and valiant conqueror, rode into Boulogne, and 
the trumpeters standing on the walls sounded their 
trumpets at the time of his entering, to the great com- 
fort of all the king's true subjects the same beholding." 
Ftn Dultl, Ta e^ HaUiSeL BoUiuIied, BSa— HO, 
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After nureying the town, he ordered Our Lady'a 
church to be palled dowD, and ft mount thrown up 
npon ita dte, for the better defence of the pUce ; then» 
bftriag appointed Dudley to be hit deputy, he retonwd 
to England, with a predpitancy that gave the Ftench 
■ome cdour for imputing it to a sense of danger. 
Notfolk, indeed, had expressed an ansioiu wish that the 
king were safe in hia own kingdoni, or at least at Calais. 
He was received, however, by the ^'"i^'fh as a con- 
qimor. The conquest whidk he had made was re< 
garded with great exultation and joy by the nation, in 
whatever light it may have been considered by atate»- 
men * ; but the emperor, meantime, had puimed his own 
interests, without regard to thow of hi* ally, and had 
made peace with France, which was thna enabled to 
direct its immediate efibrts for the recovery of Bon- 
iogae, before the breachei were repaired or the trenches 
kvelled. The siege of MontrenU was of aecesdty raised: 
near as that place is to the coast, the army before it had 
■ufiered greatly for want of " such beboveflil refresh- 
ment as those were stored with thst lay before Boulogne^ 
having (he ataa opeu, and all thiogs at pleasure brought 
unto them forth of England-" They were, indeed, so 
weakened by death and dclcnesa, that, ii the danphin had 
nude better speed, their retreat was likely to have been 
mast dissstrons. But timely forenght had been used, 
and reinforcements sent to cover this necessary though 
humiliating movement, so that it was efficted without 
loss. Norfolk, however, did nol venture to make a 
stand at Bouli^ne : he added 500 men to the garrison, 
thereby increaaing the number to 3S00, besides the 
pioneers. The place was abundantly provided ; he left 
14,00W. in money ; and, having retreated to Calais, he 
and the other member^ of the council associated with 

■Dif u It wDDid cawtributc to OxiBitactot'Se Bigllili tummloM unuDd 

ItnulL Our OcflUmt tliAt perkod were notmlwrnT* kbic to cope with tbott 
«tf Fnnce «Jane ; or to pruerre lh« comnjunlcnlloii DpcD betirHD DoTer 
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faim, among whom were Suffolk, RoMd, and biahop 
Gardener, wrote to the king, esplsinuig the reaaonaupoD 
whidi they bftd thus proceeded. 

This despatch called forth an angry answer fiom 
Henry to hi> right trusty and light entirely well-be- 
loved eouHiu ; " for aa there was none," he said, " more 
willing to take in good part the good doinga and pTO- 
baUe groundi of his couosellors for excuse, thmgh 
sometunes they failed in executing hia command, yet 
there waa none that more hardly conld hear bolstering 
and unsppaTent reasoni, especially when they incul- 
cated a feigned neceaaity, to cloak and maintain thw' 
faults. He could not but marvel that men of such 
experience would think a town so bok ruinate, aa all 
men's e^ might perceiTe, might be In five or di daya 
•0 repairecl, that it was able to resist a main power of 
France ! What, after this fond and audden departure, 
WIS there to binder the enemy from taking all the stores 
kft in Basse Boulogne, being the great mass, and all his 
ordnance alaoP" And to their asaertion, that, if tiiey 
had remained there they should have consumed provi- 
aion faster thin it could be sent to them, " we here," said 
the king, " knowing best the order in which aSkirs are 
put, and you there not being yet adfertised of it, do think 
it as possible for us to have victualled you, as yon 
think the same impossible, and that, if yon had hidden 
it, you should hare wdl Be«n the proof, which at length 
trieth alL" Another reaaon alleged by them was, ^t 
many of those who served before Montreuil had burnt 
their tents fbr want of carriages ; f<n which cause, and 
lor want of huts and straw, they could not he in camp 
withoutgreatdestmetian of people,. .."we think, verily," 
aaidtheking, "tfaatmenof courage, and wiUingtoserve 
in such a case of necenicy, would not have had so great 
respect to their own persotu, aa to the service of the 
kii^ their msiter. For how can the Frenchmen keep 
their camp, their victuals and forage being so far devas- 
tated round about, and the way so ill to carry, and 
ibaz proTisionB scantily yet wdl ordered for them, the 
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time of year filso well cODudeied, when joa excuK 
younelves thatjou caanot lie so nigh s good town, and 
such a tillage «s Basse Bookie is being in your ud, 
with the haven for four victual, so commodious to 
come to you t He bade tbem, therefore, seek no 
more indirect excuses to cloak their ill favoured retcest, 
but TMher study to see hie honour redubbed, which 
ihereio had been somewhat touched."* 

Some part of the reproach which Henry thus ud- 
Epaiingly addressed to those whom he had left behind 
him in France he might have taken to himself. After bis 
ostentaiiouB entrance into Boult^e, he ought not to have 
hurried to England while that place was in such a state t 
that it seemed as if he were leaving it to be re-entered 
by the enemy. On the dauphin's arrival at Marquise, he 
was informed by a spy from the town, that all the 
stores were in the Ba«#e Fiik, that none of the breaches 
had been repaired, Ihat the place was ae open as a vil- 
l^e, that he had only to enter it, and ihe upper town 
being wholly unprovided, would in a few days be at his 
mercy. Montluc (the Uveliest old soldier that ever 
wrote the history of his own campaigns), who had just 
received his commission as miitre-de-camp, was one of 
the persons who went to ascertain how tax the report of 
this espial might be (rusted. He found the camp and the 
artillery just as Henry had left them, and every thing ia 
such a state, that the French genertd determined upon a 
camisado the following night. Norfolk, and the other 
members of the council had given thar opinion that 
the town, fortified as it then was, might resist the power 
of France for that winter ; thoagh they acknowledged 
that no works which they could during that time con- 
struct could prevent the enemy, if he came in strength, 
from burnuig the base town, and the ships in the har- 
bour, nor from erecting a bastion which should com- 

• Kott'i Sumy viil Vlyia, 1. Appi po ihiU.— )>. 
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mand tbe entrance. The; seem not to have coniliI«Ted, 
tbat if the Mores ^ere taken the upper town must 
fall. The roluuteere for this enterprise set off Id the 
nigbt, wearing their shirta over their amour. Thejr 
entered at three breaches braTelf ; but M. de Tais, 
by whom the infoimation upon wl^ch ihe attempt was 
concerted bad been obtained and verified, was wounded 
at this time, and compelled to withdraw. Montluc 
made his way into the town, through a fourth, without 
resiatance, and amused himself, as be says, by attaddng 
three or four bou&es which were full of Englishmen, 
whom he judged to be pioneera, becauae they were 
mostly without airns, but of whom, nevertheless, more 
than 300 were killed. Tha adventureis thought them- 
selvea in safe possession of the place: they found theat 
all the store of provisions, with wine in abundance ; and 
the; began to pillage, and to revel upon the good cheer of 
which diey made prize. Tbe lord deputy Dudley bad 
left sir Thomas Faynings in command, an able and ex- 
perienced officer, whose measures upon the first alarm 
were taken as promptly as judiciously. He occupied 
most of the breaches through which the enemy had en- 
tered, and attacked them in the town, when thus cut off 
from succour and from retreat. More than 800 were lost, 
besides prieoneis. Montluc behaved,aEhealways did, with 
coDEununate courage, and tbat presence of mind, with- 
out which courage itself is unavailing.* It was chiefly 
to his exertions that those who escaped were indebted 
for their preservation. He made his way back to the 
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array, bearing with him dtree arrows in hia buckler, and 
one in the deeve of his mail, as his share of the booty.* 
The danpbin and hie bTother, the due d'Orleacs, had 
bodi BD little consideration, or bo little feeling, that they 
jested at this disaster, and laughed at Montluc, se if he 
and the old soldiers of Piedmont had lost their charac- 
ter. But when Monlluc Herioualy aiked the dauphin if 
he was of opinion that he had behaved iU, for if he 
were, he would instantly return to the town and find 
his death there ; addit^, that men were fools, indeed, 
to espend their Uvea in hia service, the prince per. 
oeived his error, and made amends for it. The failure 
of the camisado, and the severe loss which had attended 
it, had abated the hope and the confidence with which 
be had taken the field. Heavy rains at this time set in; 
and the difficulties which Henry had. foreseen, of ob- 
taining provieioDS in a devastated country, and where the 
loads were bo bad, were soon severely felt: the amy 
was three dayt without bread, and the soldier was known 
to give his anmouT for a loaf. The dauphin t, therefore, 
retreated to Montreuil, dismissed there his Swiss and 
G^con mercenaries, left mateschal du Biez with the 
troops which had been drawn from Piedmont to act 
•gainst the English at Boulogne, and leaving the army 
himself, went to join the king, his father. Soon after 
Christmas, M. du Biez, with all the force that had been 
left in Picardy (about 14,000), came down to thecoasl^ 
and encamped at Portet, a -littie fishing port, about a 
mile to the west of Boulogne. Before he could fortify 
hia camp, the earl of Hertford (afterwards the piotecloi 
Somerset), the lord admiral, who had then returned to his 
charge as lord deputy of that town, lord Grey of Wil- 
ton, andPoyninga, sallied about four one morning, with 
■n the strength they could coUect, consisting of 4000 

• Montluc, 304— 3Sa Nott'i Smrej and Wjitl, l.hil. Iiiil. IHotto- 

* kutfOlt ■■;■, In onF of hli decpatche) ■[ thil Hm^" IT'* diuphln t»lrg 
tioliblfd u with hunnnen (on Die ttitiet [Ctmt ts CaliUlVEalh now bnpped 
■Dd lapnl hllher ind Ihilhsr, Mid l«l nell-ftvauredli in both pl>ca, 
■ndio lillkdrto ntuRi wllliaut damaga."— I>'ii(ri Airr<rd<id Wptlt, 
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&ot ind 700 horse.* Coming to tihe place where the 
king had encamped during the siege, thej placed them- 
•elTes there in order of battle ; and at low water, 
captain £dward Braye, with 300 ehot, passed over to give 
the enemy an alarm in theii camp. At the same time 
the trumpets sounded, and the dnuna struck [up. The 
army then showed UiemBelTea, in three battka, each 
with 200 hotse ; and the French, not thinking it pru- 
dent to await this unexpected attack, drew off in two 
bodies, with all hasie, towards HardeloL The Ei^Iish 
captains, in equal haste, followed with tbeii horse onlj. 
During the night thdr workmen, protected by a com- 
pany of harquebussieiB, had repaired a bridge called 
Font de Bricque, over one of the streams which unite 
to form the harbour of Boulogne : this they crossed, 
advanced to St. Estienne, surprised 500 Germans, 
" called Swart ruCtera," who were stationed there, and 
took most of them prisoners ; but these poor prisoners, 
being left with the followers of the army, were after- 
wards slain, " because they knew not whoe to besto'w 

Having thus gained the hiU of SL Estienne, the 
lords appointed 100 of their men-at-arma "to follow ■ 
and keep aloof, as a stale to relieve their fellows in time 
ot need." Then arraying themselvea again in order of 
battle, they rode up and down among die troops, and, 
" using many comfortable words," desired that, althongh 
they were but a handiiil, they would yet, for the honour 
of England, make profier of an onset, and follow as 
they should see them lead the way. Then pushing for- 
ward, they came up with the enemy some " three miles 
on the hitherside of Hardelot sands," and, valiantly 
giving the chai^, " thrust in between the two French 
battlra, overthrew their carriages,took their ordnance and 
munition, and slew and bare down many of them that 
pressed forward to defend it." M. du Biez upon this 
brought up his beat men, and began to array them with 
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■ Tiefr to enclose the English betneen hie forces aod the 
sea. The lord admiral perceived his purpose : by his 
enconragement the IDDghsb made a new charge, broke 
through the enemj, came to the hmidred men-at-arms 
whom thej hud left as a reserve, and there bolted for 
their infantry, by this time in sightj but at the distance 
of about two miles. The French also saw them ; and 
M. da BieE, covering his retreat with the troops on 
whom he had most reliance, continued it till he csQie to 
Hardelot sands, — "a place of such strength and advan- 
tage, by reason of the stndt, that being once there he 
might account himaelf out of all danger." Halting 
there, he sent a herald to (he English chiefUina, laying 
that there he meant to abide, and would give ihem 
faatde if tbey chose to engage him ; an ofier which they 
thought it as unwise to accept as he did to meet theiD 
upon the fair field to which they invited him in reply. 
" Whereupon the English, " says Holiushed, " to 
light them a candle that they might see - where they 
were, set all the villages and houses about od fire, con- 
tjauing there all that afternoon and most part of the 
following night. Early on the morrow they returned 
to Boulogne with all their spoil and prisoners." They 
took in this a&ir two brazen and five iron guna, 
and " the pieces of advanti^ " of six mareschals, 
which were sent to the king a« proof of the "good 
success that had happened to hie people in this famous 
cnterpiise." — " Apparel, plate, and furniture," in great 
plenty, were taken, both in the field and in the camp, 
where the French left their tents standing and all their 
provisioni. This auccess was obtained with the loss of 
(ess than twenty men in killed and wounded. * 

■ HoUDilied, B«£. DuBcDir, a)& Dr. NoU (Iut,) ftiltowi Du BtUir 
ip sk*iiis tii« commuid Hut Akt Io Sumy ; idding. id t nM«. UiAt Hb-- 
bert. Is till US. coUection, ipuki of Sumj u th< nnnnuiidei, but tint 
labltpubUdiHlKeouDtlialiiUdititnHCIinglilm. KnbcrtDnbdilr r^ 

linthfd ueribaUIC Ihi Bla ij MrigDed to iiiotho br Du Bellar: — 

■• SiiH l'Dn]nquintiiiii|urlsCi[«uine VUla-Fnnclw mallre d> cuBp 

UcA, tuit (TuiK put que d'autre. " 
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The English goyertunent did not at this lime trust to 
its own maritime Btrength] but now, for the first time, i»- 
Bued a proclanmtioD, allowing and exhorting all its sutv- 
jectsjwho should be BO inclined. Warm ships at their own 
costs and charges, for the annoyance of its enemies, \ha 
French aad Scots. This they were authorised to do without 
laluDg oat any licence, or entering into any recognisance ; 
and whatever they made prize of was to be wholly for 
their own benefit, without paying any part or share to 
the lord admiral, the lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
or any other officer or minister of the king. Moreover, 
no officer might take from them any mariners, muni. . 
tion, or tackle, against their own consent, onless the 
Idng, for the furnishing of bis own ships, should send 
for them by special commission, and when need mighl 
require. One proviso, more likely to be needful than 
efficacious, was made, that they should not presume to 
epoil his mi^esty's subjects, nor his friends, nor any one 
having his safe.conduct, on pain of the laws enacted for 
such offences.* Adventurers hastened to take advan~ 
tageof this general licence; and being so numerous, they 
scoured the Channel with extraordinary good fortune. 
More than 300 French prizes were brought into the 
English ports ; and so large a part of their cargoes was 
brought to London, that the Grey Friars' church waa 
filled with wine, and both St. Austin's and Black Friars* 
with herrings and other fish intercepted on the way tD 
France. + 

At the commencement of his reign, Henry ||: bad en- 
deavoured to promote the interests of commerce. At a 
later period he sent out a squadron of six stout ships 
under Christopher Coo, to protect our trade from French 
and Scotch freebooters, who, taking advantage of a- dis- 
pute between the emperor and the king of France, pirated 
at large, expecting that their depredations would be im- 
puted to the ships of the two contending powers. Bui 
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in his Utter years, the licence which he had given lo 
privateers prodaced evils as great as those which he 
had fonnerly repressed. When the first harvest was 
0»er, and French trade afforded little farther spoil, 
neither Spaniard, Foitugueze, nor Fleming, escaped these 
adventuiers, Bome of wham called themselves Scotch, 
andothers, when the; boarded a ship, wore visois.* The 
ill consequences which the lord admiral Dudley appre- 
hended from these outrages came to pass: English ^ips 
were detained in the Spanish ports, as the surest way of 
obtaining restitution. In one case an officer t iQ the 
tdng's service was the offender ; and when the matter 
was investipted, an nnwillingness was found in some 
persons in authority, who had to refund their shares of 
the captures. 

The French, on their part, made raiusual eiertions 
for increasing their naval force. Francis saw how 
greatly the Fnglish pale would bf stret^thened by the 
addition of Boult^e, if Henry were allowed to retain 
itf ; and that the opportunity for speedily recovering 
it had been lost. Great efforts were now necessary, and 
these he determined upon making, both by sea and by 
land. The first business was to collect such a naval 
force as might boldly seek the English fleet and give it 
battle ; and naval auperiority being once attained, it 
would be posdhle to seize upon the Isle of Wight, 
establish a French force there, and then get possession 
of Portsmouth. Ten galleya were built at Bouen, 
twenty.flve ordered from Marseilles, and some large 
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Genoese camiclis* hired for this service. Mean- 
time a "great and might; " army was raised, with 'the 
intention of encamping before Boulogne, while the fleet 
was executing its part of the campaign, and there erect- 
ing a fort, is which 4000 or 5000 men might be left, 
to curb the garrison and command the entrance of the 
harbour. This work was to be read; b; the middle of 
August, at which time it was calculated the fleet would 
hare performed it» object and have retomed. His plan 
then waa to march in person against Guisnes, Wke it, 
fortify it, hold Calais and the Terre d'Oye in sulgection 
&om thence, and thus cutting Boulogne off tVom all 
Eupplies either by sea or land reduce that place by fa- 
mine.t The command by sea was intrusted to admiral 
d'AnnebauIt, by land to mareachal de Biez. 

Ae Francis was on his way from Bomorentin to Havre 
de Grace, that he might in penon superintend the em- 
barkation of the troops who were to plant the French 
Sag in the Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, a fleet 
hove in dgbt, which he supposed to be the English, 
about to make a descent on Normandy. They prOTed, 
howerer, to be his own ships from the Mediterranean ; 
but in a few days the English appeared. The lord ad- 
miral Dudley, hearing, that the French king's ahips- 
royal were riding in the fosse between Havre and Har- 
fleur, thought it not impogsible to make a present of 
some of them to his own king, or else to bum them 
where Ihey were. He bad emhai^oed tome hulks in 
the Downs; and his plan was to hire eight of these for 
the king's service, like other stranger ships, but to man 
them with some of his own Biulors, " which be the men," 
said he, " that must do the feat." Thus manned, he 
intended diat some of his small vessels should chase them 
into the mouth of the Seine, and then turn about and 
give over the pursuit, when he would bring the whqje 
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fleet in aigtit before the nmutb of dist river, the lietter 
to deceive the enaaj. While the French were engaged 
in watching his movemeutSj these htillcB were simnL 
taneonsly, by two and two, to lny on board the great 
camck, and two or three other of the greatest ships 
which lay next her, and, if the wind and tide did not 
serve for bringing them out, they were to set them on 
fire, and escape in their boats. The great boats and 
small rowera of the fleet were to be in readinMS, well 
appointed, to Buecimr them within the river, so that even 
though the galleys should be there, he trusted few or 
DO Uves would be lost : the chief adventure, he said, 
was in the hulks, which were better to be adventured 
than any of the king's own ships. The fleet with which 
XVdley sailed upon thia enterprise consisted of l60sail; 
and it appears not to have been feasible when he reached 
the ^t. The French force there was estimated at 200, 
besides the gaUeys: he thonght it imprudent to set 
Dpon them where they lay, both by reason of his in- 
feriority in number, and because none of his vessels 
would have been serviceable in shoal water. As he ap- 
proached near enough to fire at them, this broi^ht the 
galleys out to exchange shot, and at flrat to their great 
advantage, it being perfectly calm. " Twice either 
party assaulted each other with shot of their great artil- 
lery ; ' but suddenly the wind rose so high that the 
gaUeys could not endure the rage of the seas," and the 
English, for fear of the Bhoals, stood out to aea. They 
seem also to have thought the enemy so formidable as to 
determine upon returning immediately to defend thcdr 

Henry bad, at this time, repaired to Portsmouth, " 
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holders*; but the force appointed to garrison it consisted 
only of a captain^ twelve guiinerB, eight soldiers, and a 
porter. The town, however, was noir adeqnatelj sup- 
plied : the Isle of Wight, also, was prepared to give the 
enemy an English welcome ; and preparadons were not 
neglected upon the coasts of Kent and Essex, and along 
the east coast, though the points which the French in- 
tended to attack were known by sure intelligence. The 
enemy met with some disastefe at their outset ; the Ge- 
noese carracks arrived too late ; and most of them, by the 
fault of the pilots, it is said, were lost in the mouth of 
the Seine. The admiral's ship, te FhiUppe, was ac- 
counted not only the most heautiful ship but the best 
sailer then upon the seas. The admiral, Philippe Cha- 
bot, had it bmlt at Havre, as a present for the king. 
It was of 1200 tons Inirden, and carried 100 large 
brass guns. Just before the expedition sailed, the king 
meant to give an entertwnraent on board to the ladies of 
the court j and in preparing for this, owing to the care- 
leasnesB of the cooks, the ship took fire. It was im- 
possible to stop the progress of the flames ; and when 
the guns began to go off, the galleys no longer dared 
approach to pick up the poor wretches who leaped into 
the water. The money for the payment of the fleet was 
on board, and this was saved. Montluc was in the ex- 
pedition ; and when he saw this fine ship thus miser- 
ably destroyed at setting forth, he had Uttle hope that 
any good fortune could attend it.t 

The French fleet coneisied of 150 great ships, Bixt7 
smaller onei:(, and twenty-five galleys. They sailed on 
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the l6th of July, and arriving off BrighthelmstOD on 
tbe 16th, landed troops there to bnm and Bpotl the 
country ; but the beaconB were fired, and the people col. 
lected in such strength, and exerted themselves wit& 
such good speed, that the invaders re-embaiked. with 
•ome loss.* They then proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
with tbe intention of proToking the Engligh fleet to come 
out from Portsmouth, and giving it battle. They cast 
anchor at 8C Helena, and sent sixteen of their galleys 
to insult the English in the harbonr : baron de la Garde 
commanded this part of the fleet; a person infamous in 
history for the atrocities which he had recently perpe- 
trated against tbe Vaudois at Cabri&res and MerindoL 
The English were neither unprepared for this defiance 
nor unwilling to accept it : they set forth to meet the 
bold invaders, " and still the one shot hotly at tbe other ; 
but the wind was bo calm that the lung's ships could 
bear no ssil, which greatly grieved the minds of the 
EngUebmeo, and made the enemy more bold to approach 
with their gaUeySj and to assail the ehipe with tiieir shot, 
even in the haven," On the admiral's return to St Helens, 
after tbia day's ineffectual action, he was informed that La 
Maitresse, which was the best ship in his fleet, and the 
one in which be meant to have fought himself, bad 
sprung so dangerous a leak, in conseqnence of some in. 
jury which she had received in leaving Havre, that it 
was Decessary to take every thing ont of her, and send 
her bati to be repaired. A more fatal mishap occurred 
on the morrow in the English, fleet, when they came 
out meaning to give battle; for "in setting forward, the 
goodly ship called the Mary Rose was, through too 
much folly, drowned in the midst of the haven ; by 
leaaon that she was overladen with ordnance, and the 
ports, which were very low tj had been left open, and 
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general action, however, waB not brought on * ; and, on 
the following day, the French admiral thought it better 
to try his fortnne by land. There could be no likelier 

way, he reasoned, to make the king of England Bend hi« 
fleet out, than to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword under hia eyes ; and if no Buch effort were made 
for the relief of his aubjects, then the admiral hoped that 
discontent might move the people to inrorrection. Ac* 
cordingly, a descent was made upon the Isle of Wight 
in three places. Pietro Stroizi landed in one part, 
near a little fort which had annoyed the galleys : it wa« 
abandoned on the approach of his force, and his. people 
lulled some few of the retreating garrison, and bomt the 
hoiues round abouL Another division was commanded 
by the sieui de Tais, who was general of the foot sol- 
diers, and by the baron de la Garde ; they landed withi 
ant resistance ; but had not penetrated far into the 
country before the inhabitants made head sgainst them, 
taking possession of ground where they could attack tlte 
enemy to advantage, and when they retired were safe 
&om pursuit, unless the enemy followed in disorder, and 
exposed themselves to farther loss. This detachment, 
tiierefore, obtained no success : the captains Marsay and 
Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were both wound, 
ed ; and tbeir party found it advisable to retreat with 
all speed to their ships. Meantime the troops who bad 
been left on board, seeing the flames that Strozzi had 
kindled, and that there were no enemies on the adjacent 
shore, landed without leave to take their pleasure, and 
come in for a shore of the pillage : they got among the 
hills, were attacked there by horse end foot, and driven 
back to the coast: there, under protection of the ships, 
they rallied, and being -reinforced, again advanced agdnst 
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the islandeiB, who in tbeir turn reneated, till, having 
crowed s river, they broke down the bridge, and defied 
farther pursuit. The admiral then recalled hia people, 
and held counsel how to proceed.* 

But it HSB not an ordinary coundl of war that was 
held on this occarion : the admiral summoned all the 
pilots, captains, and tailors to a public meeting, that the 
nature of the coast might be better investigated, and the 
best means deviaed for overcoming the difficulties which 
it presented to their intended enterprise. He repre- 
sented to them their great superiority in the number of 
Aipe, and also in the courage of their people, and what 
a benetil such a rictory as they were sure of obtaining, 
if they coold only get at the enemy, would be to the 
Idng and to the leahn of France. Officers and men d^ 
dared themselves all ready ibr the attempt ; but the se» 
captains and the pilots afBrmed that it could not be 
made without evident nun : the channel by which diey 
must enter, they said, would not admit of more than 
four ships abreast, and tnight, therefore, easily be de- 
feuded by the aiony, who could oppose to tbero an 
equal number. It could only be entered by favour of 
(he wind and tide ; but if any thing impeded the fore- 
most ships, those which followed would be driven against 
them by the force of the current. Moreover, the battle 
must be fought near the shore, consequentiy they would 
be exposed to a fire ftom thence; and if they could euc> 
ceed in laying the EngUsh ships aboard, and grappling 
ihem, the force of the tide would carry them ashore to- 
gether. Here it was proposed by some one, that, to 
avoid this danger, they should anchor as soon as they 
had dosed with the enemy: to this the pilots replied, 
that their cables might be cut; and that even if they were 
not cut, the danger would be quite as great ; fra the 
nature of the tide was such that it always made the 
prow of the vessels turn towards it, and thus their ships 
would expose the poop to the enemy, instead of pre- 
smling to them the prow or the broadside^ They 
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added, alu>, that were the; to cut anchor, th^ ship 
could not immediate]; be brought to, and if it Btrained 
it would either slip the anchor or bre^ the cable : there- 
fore it would be necesaary to give out the cable little by 
little, and so urest the dip's way; but while thi*.WM 
doing, they niiglit touch the ground, and be losL* 

To these representations no reply was attempted. 
The admiral and the captains, however, would not yield 
to them without farther investigation, fearing, it is aud, 
that the pilots, who were unanimous in their opinion, 
had for cowardly motives magnified the difficulties and 
dangers of the attempt. Three pilots and three captUDS, 
therefore, trere sent to sound the channel in the night, and 
measure its breadth, and ascertain what facilities for de- 
fence the English would derive from the nature of the 
port. These persons, on their return, confirmed all that 
had been stated at the public council ; and they added, 
that the entrance of the channel was so winding, that a 
atrange ship <NJuld hardly enter without a pilot, even 
fliough coming in peace, and with no apprehension of 
being opposed. All thought, then, of attacking the Eo- 
^b fleet at Portsmouth was abandoned. It was then 
debated whether they should make for the coast of 
Hcardy, to co-operate wiih the army there, and prevent 
the enemy from throwing snccoorB into Boulogne; or 
if they should eslabtisb themselves in the Isle of W^ht, 
and fortify themselves Aere, which would be to the 
great damage of the realm of England. The chieft 
who supported this latter proposal argued, that having 
once got possession of the Isle of Wight, they might 
easily make themselves masters of Portsmouth, which 
was one of the flnest harbours in England; by this 
iDcana they should put the English to an incredible ex- 
pense, seeing that it would be necessary for them con- 
tinually to keep up a force both by sea and land to make 
head agajnst an enemy who was thus established. Tha 
passage to Spain and Flapders would then be secure ; 
and in time the island itself might be cultivated so as to 
* DaB<iby,ls*-sss. 
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These, the French hiatoiisn observes, were great 
utilities and worthy of profound consideration ; but, on 
the other hand, the difficulties that occurred were not 
less coniiderable. The aieurs de Taia and de Saint 
Remy, and others who were versed in such matters, 
agreed in opinion that it would be neeemuu7 to erect 
three fortresses at the same time, on the spot which had 
been deemed best suited to that purpose : the ground 
was semi-circular in its form, and at the two points of 
the «eroi.circ1e two forts were required to deffend the 
road and protect thrir own fleet ; a third was necessary 
for lodging the troops. The coat of these wo^s would 
be excessive : it would not be posubte to complete them 
in less than three months, even if 6000 pioneers were 
employed ; and the place being as it were in the heart 
of the enemy, legs than 6000 soldiers ought not to be 
left there, but it was impossible to leave so many now, 
and retain enough for manning the ships. Nor were 
these the only objections. The fleet could not depart till 
the works should be in a defensible state ; but it was 
impossible for them to remain there so long, becanse they 
had no port to secure diera from the winds, neither were 
they victualled for such a time ; the runy and stormy 
season was coming on, when the ships would be in dan- 
ger, and the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the 
efltcts of the weather, having no habitations to shelter 
them, nor tents, nor covering of any kind. These ar- 
guments had such weight that even those who were for 
taking possession of the isle submitted to them, and 
agreed that the intention must be deferred till the 
king's farther pleasure could be known. " For my 
part,'' says Martin du Bellay, " without ofience to the 
sieurs de T^s and de Saint Remy, it appears to me 
that, considering the desire the king had to secure him- 
self against his enemy the king of En^and, and the 
means which he then poesessed an opportunity for ao 
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doing nu it that time prewnted, which will neither 
cisity nor won be found again. But God orders «11 
tilings aa he pleaBei."* 

Thb determination having been taken, a watering 
part; was aent on shore, and the cheTalier d'Aux, who 
commanded the Norman galleys, landed to protect them, 
diatrueting the vigilance of the officer who had charge 
of the party. But he was incautious enough himself to 
fall into an ambush, where he was slain. On the mor- 
row the fleet departed, coasting it towards Dover : they 
ontBtripped the galleys, having a fair wind, and, there- 
fore, la; to for them on a part of the coast which ap. 
peared so inviting that many of the men landed without 
ordera, and without precaution of any kind. When a 
gootl part of them had pasaed over gome deep water by 
a wooden bridge, the BngLsh issued suddenly fiom a 
little fort in which they had concealed themselves, broke 
down the bridget, and attacked the invaders, who took 
to the water in their flight, to sink or swim aa might 
betide thera. The admiral now crossed the straits, and 
landed WOO men and 3000 pioneers at Portet, near 
Boulogne; retaining still a sufficient nim)ber| for the 
service of the fleet. The weather soon made them stand 
off, and make again towards the EngUah coast. Mean- 
Inae, the first care ^f the Enghsh had been to put 
Portamonth in a defensible state}, and to lay a chain 

t Da BcIUt alb Ibe pUc* ViIkvi, ud uyi It li RwrtRD leuuei ftou 
Oh Id* of Wfriit. 

t ^ Far la,^ un Du 'BeDav, " toui poum Hwni^itre qu'U pouviHI 
bdmr m l-Ida d-Hnlclit )««W( MOD faffliiran n WW ploDDltn. nil Molt 

MleDTpiiunJriiSMtvlTn((t»4DaJ^DlHid' 

■n mil ou dnq HflBi^iui.'' p-Xa 
f •'Hnlngn«»ljourbt«,wh(RlirI| 
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*acTOis the haven. The fleet nas at that time moch 
weakened by lickness, which was imputed to die 
great heat, bad food, and close' stowage on board, so 
ibat many seamen as well as aoldiers were not in a con- 

'ditiou for aenice. The weat couutry ahipa, however, 
had not yet joined, and when they came, men were re^ 
moved from the amaller and least aerviceable, to fill up 
the complement in the Urge vesiels. The chief otijeat 
of the French admiral, at this time, wu to prevent the 
English from victualling Boulogne, and from sending 
Buppliea to Portsmouth, And when Dudley, having 
been reinforced with fresh men, received orders to put 
forth against the enemy, " to set the king's pasMge and 
■victual at liberty;" he replied, " There shall be no time 
forstowed in the advancement of his m^eaty'e pleaaure 
in that behalf; and I most humbly thank his majesty 
that he hath been pleased to give me Uberty to look 
towards them, for I never thought myself in prison 
till now, since the time of our lying here, doing no 

Henry had signified hia pleasure that some of his 
ships should be made to row, that they might keep com- 
pany with the row barges, and act against the enemy's 
galleys : as much should be done in this way, Dudley 
said, as ECUS' and time would serve to perform ; hut, 
whereas the king's intention was that each of these 

' rowing vessels should have two captains, the lord 
admiral observed that one would do his majesty better 
service, for two minds would not always agree, and 
their difierence would furnish an excuse for any roie- 

.hap or disobedience.* The vanguard of Dudley's fleet 

chain Ahill bv rnd; ID be Ltld orer th« haven, with lighlen^ mnd all thlb^ 
mefft for thai purpoie put iq a reidliifu to AjTolih the ume, tbr the de- 
ftnceof IheenemiMacttmlinKl!-— JijSWtio Pagn, 1 Aiiep 7B7. 

tbtce IDd Itnnnh, al it ahalJ be ■ buij plecie of nork lac the cnemica to 
*iB.^—aU. «a 
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conshtcd of twenty-four abipa with 3800 men. The 
latest veseel in this divisiiin was the Aragoiia of Hunp- 
toD, adminil Sir ThomaE Clerc The eum of ehipB for 
"the battle" amaunlfd tofort;, with 6846 men. The 
lord admiral was in this divisioii, on board the Henrj 
Grace a Dieu, — the Great Harr; of 1000 tons and 
700 roen. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded the 
wing, of forty gaUiaEses, abalupea, and boats of war^ 
manned by SOgS men : hie fl^ was hoisted on board 
the Grand Miatreu, of 450 tons, S5Q men. Dudley'i 
oidera were, that when a convenient time for battle should 
be perceived, " our yanward shall make with their van- 
ward, if they have any ; and if they be in one company, 
oor vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, ahall 
aet upon the foremost ranli, bringing them out of order : 
and our vice-admiral ahall seek to board their vice- 
admiral, and every captain shall choose his equal, as near 
aa he may." The spirit of an Enghtta aeaman breathea 
in that order. The admiral of the wing was to be 
always in the wind with his whole company ; and when 
they formed with the enemyj he waa atill to keep that 
advantage, to the intent that he might the l>etter beat 
off the galleys from the great shipa. The watch-word 
for the fleet in the night was, " God save king Henry ! " 
to which the answer was, "ardlong to reign over us!"* 
M. d'Annehault, though greatly superior in numbers,. 
seems not to have placed much reliance upon hia ships, 
but rather to have dreaded an engagement in which he 
ooold not have the active assistance of hja galleys. He 
was at anchor on the English coast, at a place which 
the French historian calls let PerraU, when he learnt by 
a Flemish Teasel, which Dudley had embargoed, but 
-which had made its escape during the night, that the 
Boghsh fleet was in search of him, and at no great dia. 
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Unce. HtuI ft fouiid him in his preient patdtion, with the 
wind u it then wu, the galleys would have been tae-~ 
iett; and the only way of avoiding an action under that 
disadvantage, muaC have been bypauing the straits antt 
making toward Flanders, a thing, it ia said, which could 
not be done without diaoider and great danger ; and 
with thia additional evil, that their return would be cut 
off. The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon ai 
the tide favoured, and the wind either changed or fell, 
to put to aea, meet the enemy, gain the weather-gage, 
and give him battle. Meantime he ordered the galleya 
to take their station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their poop to- 
wards the shore, while the ships were drawn up in order 
of l»ttle a liitle below them, as close as the weather 
would permit ; thus, when the English fleet approached, 
it would, in attempting to close with the French, pasa 
by the galleys, and leave them to windward : the 
galleys were safe, because even the smallest English 
ships drew loo much water to approach ; and the ad- 
miral thought it not impossible that the English might 
not only pass the galleys, but be carried by the tide 
beyond the body of his fleet. The wind continued so 
high throughout the day that it was not prudent for 
them, to ndgh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
changed and fell, becoming so favourable, that aboot 
noon they desired nothing more than to fall in with the 
English ; and when, from some Flemings, the admiral 
learnt that tbej were not far off, the admiral went on 
board the ship in which he meant to engage the Great 
Harry, and sent the galleys ibrwsrd to discover the 
^■V- enemy, the ships following, but, becaiue of the calm, 
'^' little faster than the tide carried them. The galley* 
came in sight at daybreak : both parties manceuvr^ 
the English not seeking to engage till the opportu- 
nity should be more fovourable, and the French king 
in no haste to use that which the weather afibrded 

Dudley wrote to the king at this jnnclnre ; — it ia ibc 
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oldeit deapfttch of the Idnd ttom a British admiral. 
" At this preKut," aaid he, " it ma; like yonr majesty 
that the enemiea and we have sight one of the other, 
etriTing who shall get the advantage of the wind ; their 
gallej'a rowcth fast for it, and our wing doth their 
best : thej have yet tiie advantage of the same ; never- 
theless, they tnake no haate, mch as they might dn, an 
if they were di«po«ed to fight. Wherefore I think we 
aball not fight this day. They have weather as they 
would wish, for it bloweth little wind ; and yet if they 
were hetter diepoaed to the matter than (h«y seem at 
this time to be, yet nay we dally with them a day or 
two before we ored to flght, except we see a better ad- 
vantage with opportunity. 1 intend not to omit to see 
what God vrill send in the mean time. They seem to 
he many more ahips in number than we be; but the 
victory resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, hut only on tlie goodness of God, worldng with 
Him Ba much aa men may to serve the turn ; wherein, 
God willing, we shall do that may lie in ua, according 
"to our duties. And if it shall please Him to send us 
a coDunodiouB wind, I have good hopes your majesty 
■hall hear such news of onr proceedings with them, as 
■hall he MtaMe unto the same, to the laud and praise of 
Almighty God, who, grant it so ; Amen. The place 
where we be at this present is thwart of Shoreham, too 
kenny»* almost from the shore. The wind, ever since 
the fiiet night of our coming out at midnight, hath been 
at east south east and at east, that we conld not fetch by 
east of Bechiefe, and it hath been almost calm ever 
tinee. I pray God send ns a fresher gale of wind, and 
dien I trust there shall no advantage be forslowed that 
may he taken of them ; aa knoweth the living God, 
who ever preserve your most eicellent majesty in long 
1 felicity, with the continual desire of 
(t royal heart l"t 
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Dudley's intention iras, " as much as in him might 
be, to eschew the light that day; for a better clay," he 
said, " than the same waa for their gaUeys, they could 
Dot wish." About noon the galleys aasailetl him, and 
continued to do so the whole day. " The tide and the 
wind," he laya, in a subsequent despatch, " were k> 
faTourabte at that time unto tfiera, that if they had been 
earnestly determined to have taken the advantage, it 
would haidly been avoided from a battle; wherein we 
did put our confidence in the goodness of God, and 
shewed ourselves to be nothing affruyed of them, but 
kept together, close by a wind, putting our ships that 
would not row, and luch as had no pieces to annoy the 
galleys, furthest off; and our rowii^ pieces, and such 
other of your highness' great ships as were best or- 
dinanced, next unto them. If we should straight have 
given them place, the gallies would have been too busy 
at our poops, whereby their fleet might have taken 
occasion of canvass, which I thought not meet to give 
them; assuring your majesty the Mistress, St. AnneGal- 
launt, the Greyhound, with all your highness' shal- 
lups and rowing pieces, did their parts right well ; but 
especially the Mistress and the Anne Gallsant did so- 
handle the galleys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
that your great ships in a manner had Utile to do. Thdr 
whole fleet did sdll keep the advantage of the wind, 
making no baste towards us, until ttie sun was almost 
set, by which time their galleys were well beaten and 
repulsed towards them ; and being no time, then, for 
two such armies to begin a flghl so near night, gave me 
occasion to think that they rather minded to make us 
afirayed than to do us any harm ; and when they were 
come within a league of us, I caused our fleet to come 
to an anchor, to the intent they should perc«ve we were 
not aSrayed of them. And thereupon their admiral shot 
off* two warning pieces, ss though ihey would do the like. 
But in the morning, when the day brake, their whole 
fleet was ss far off from us as we could eacry them out 
of my lop gallant, baling into the sfaward, the wind 
being somewhat fresh, so that if they had tarried, thti» 
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giUefB canld have done them ]itde pleasure. And 
whereas the daj before the^ came tc^ether like a whole 
wood, they kept now in their remaviDg none order ; for 
some of our small boats which could lie best hj a wind,, 
and which I did purposely send to nee wliat course they 
held, and what order they kept, brought me word that 
they lay east with the aaila, as though it should seem 
that they minded to fetch the uuiow seas before lu. 
There was four miles in length, as they thought, between 
tiieir foremost and their hiadennost ships."* 

This was the fiist time, since the general use of can. 
non, that ttro great fleeta had encountered in the British 
•eas. On neither part was there any thing like victory 
to boast of; but the object of the Frencli had been 
efiectually defeated: they found it necessary to return 
to port immediately afier this paitiil action, not ibr 
any damage that they had susiaineil in it, but because 
of the state of the ships and the sickness that prevailed 
on board ; and they felt that there had been some loss of 
credit in an expedition which, having been undertaken, 
at a great expense, haii proved so bootless, t The sbipa 
were diatributed in diSbrent porta, there being no hope 

' 'SUte Pa;ien,Sl&-ei9. Tlie FlenchiccDimtii, thattheEnglllh.utoon 
•* they aatttted thek nemjr meut ts gin bitUt, nude viil, " uri ptiu 
dlHtmuler," tawird Lbs Ills dT Wight ; thai Li Osnte. with (ha jilfe^ 
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of their putting to tea •gtun that year, both fbr wMit of 
stores and of men. " There be also in this may," laid 
I>udlef , in one of hii despattJiei, " dlTen ahipa, which, 
■t^r another storm, will be able to look do more abroad 
this year ; and I thint: our enemies be in as evil a caie, 
or worse. For among such a number of ahips as they 
have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, and ^ 
cannot be well tackled." He would not, however, 
^ return till he had revenged " their bravadoes and pre.- 
anmptuous attempts made at Portsmouth and in the 
Isle of Wight:" — more accustomed to inflict than to 
endure the evil« of war, in this light the English re- 
garded their enemies' attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles west of Treport. 
Three ensigns of th£ French had taken a position to 
oppose die landing; they were beaten, but as they rfr- 
tieated received continual rdnforcements ; the English, 
however, a second time entered that unfortunate town, in 
spite of all resistance, set it on fire, burnt some of the 
ac^acent villages, destroyed thirty etiips in the harbour, 
reembarked with the losa of only fourteen men, and then 
Tctumed to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign with 
this exploit.* If it had not been thus honourably ter- 
minated, the plague which now broke out in the fleet 
must speedily have rendered it ineffidentt 

That fleet had not been equipped without great ex- 
ertions. Most of the fiehennen bad been pressed into 
it; and this was not only an individual hardship, but a 
serious inconvenience to all persons near the coast, when 
the observance of fast-days was enjoined by the law and 
enforced by it. Fish waa then one of the necessariea 
of life ; and that the market might not be wholly 
nnsupplied, the women of the fishing towns ventured 
out in the boats by themselves, or with the help of a 
boy, or of a man, if one could be found, to assist them. 
It was not remembered that women bad ever before 
been driven to this occupation. | The costs of the war 
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liad been very gieat. " The king's msjesty," says the 
chtneellor Wriothesiey*, writing to the council, " hath 
thlB ye«r and the last year epent 1,300,000/. or Ihere- 
aboou; and his aubtidy and benevolence ministering 
scant 300,000^. thereof; as I muae sometime where the 
rest, being so great a sum, hath been gotten, so the 
lands being consumed, the plate of the reaim molten 
and coined, whereof mUch hath riaen, I sorrow and 
lament the danger of the lime to come, wherein is also 
to be remembered die money that is to be paid tn 
Flanders; and, that is as much and more than all the 
rest, the great EcaTx:ity that we have of com, bdng 
vheat, in all places in manner, Norfolk excepted, at 
twenty shillings the quarter, and a marrelloua email 
quantity to be gotten of it. And tho the king's ma- 
jesty should have a greater grant than the realm could 
bear at one lime, it would do httle to the continu- 
ance of these charges, which be so importable, that I 
■ee not almost how it is possible to bear the charges 
thia winter till more may be gotten. 7'herefore, good 
my lords, tho you write to roe still ' Pay, pay, pre. 
pare for this and for that,' con^der it is your parts to 
remember the state of things with me, and by your 
wisdoms to ponder what may be done, and how things 
may be continued." 

The defence of Boulogne was one of those pressing 
occasions for which money was wanted. Poynings died 
at this time. Lord Grey of Wilton was appointed to 
succeed him in that fortress, and Surrey to take the 
place of lord Grey at Guisnes. Surrey had gone over to 
command the vanguard of the army with which Suffoffi 
was to march for the relief of Boulogne ; and, to equip 
himself for the expedition, he mortgaged the fumiture-t 
of his house at St. Leonards, near Norwich. Suffolk, 

rinlcd In Ibe AppnvJln (No. 4B.) 
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who, if the eneraj had effected their threatened in- 
vuioD, should have been Ibeliing'a lieutenant-general to 
oppose them, died when he was about to crosa the 
Channel, with the hope of meeting the French king in 
the field, — " ■ right hardy gentleman," aaya Hol- 
inshed ; " and yet not bo hardjr u almoat of all degrees 
and eitatea of men, high and low, rich and poor, heartily 
beloTed, and his death of them greatly lamented." 
The French king waited only for the constmction of 
the fort before Boulogne to execute hia intended more- 
ment agaitiEt the English pale, that M. du Biez might 
be at hberty to eerve with his army wherever it might 
be needed ; and expecting, upon hia report, that it 
wotild be completed in a few days, the king advanced 
to the abbey of Forest Itlonder, between Abbevills 
and MontreuiL There he received advice from the 
mareachal that Boulogne was distressed for provisions ; 
that the enemy were assembling a force at Calais, with 
the view of relieving it by land ; and that he was 
about to leave some 4000 men in the fort, cross the 
river with the rest of his army, and encamp upon Mont 
Lsrabert, to give them battle, if they persisted in their 
intent. Accordingly, he repaired to Pont de Btique, 
and made this movement, at which Francis was so Utile 
pleased, that, he said, it seemed aa if M. du Biez had 
no wish that Boulogne should be retaken ; because in 
that event he would lose the command over so many 
princes and so great an army.* 

That army consisted of 12,000 French infantry, 
6000 ItalianR, and 4000 whom Du Bella; calls legion. 
aries; about 1200 men-at-arms, and some 800 light 
hor«e. The youth of the court, in hopes of a battle, 
hastened to join it, some with the king's leave and soma 
without it. Mont Lambert is within gunshot of Bou- 
logne; shota were frequently exchanged between the 
camp and the town, and daily skirmishes took place. 
While the army occupied this poMtion, the due d'Or- 
Uana, who was the king's second son, died in the abbey 

• D« Bellaj', iW— MS. 
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of Forest Montier : his disease was eupposed to be the 
plague; and Ihe kmg, in consequence, removed tol'Hos- 
pital, a Tillage at the other end of the forest of Cressy. 
That name would have given him no pleasant fore- 
bodings, if a battle had indeed appeared inevitahle. 
From thence he deputed persons on whom he could rely 
to inspect the fort ; and upon their report that th« 
winter must be far advanced before it could be in a 
defensible state, without an arniy to protect it, he saw 
that his plans for thst year were frustrated, and re- - 
tired to the abbey of St. Fusdan, two leagues above 
Amiens, that city being infected with the plague. There 
he received intelligence thst Henry hsd hired 10,000 
lansquenets and 4000 horse in Germany, to reinforce 
his army in the Terre d'Oye, and raise the si^e. 
Dpon thia he repaired to Le Fere sur Oise, there la 
take measures for preventing this junction, and fiir the 
defence of his own frontier; and, before 8e departed, 
be ordered the mareschal to enter the Terre d'Oye and 
lay it waste, that, if the Germain should arrive there, 
tbey might find no subnstence. 

La Terre d'Oye was that part of the English pale 
which lay to the east of Calais: it extended from that 
town to the Flemish town of Gravelines; a marshy 
tract, hut rich in herbage, about four leagues in length, 
and three in breadth. It was well protected, not only 
by Calais itself, and Guisnes, and the castle of Hammes, 
hut by a wide and deep dic«h along the French border, 
with rsmparts and blockhouses, at due distances, to 
£auk them. The enterprise b^an well, though the 
bridges which had been prepared for the pass^e of the 
artillery were, by some neglect, left at Ardrea. Near 
Gravelines the attack was made : one of the blockhouses 
was stormed, and the garrison put to the sword. Mondue 
was in the assault: the men waded through the ditch, 
and, by flUing it, a way was made for the artillery. The 
maieschsl then entered ; met and routed with great 
slaughter, but with the loss also of some 80 or 
100 horse, several new companies of " Leicesierahire 
men and others," lately sent over; set 6re to soma 
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vilbgei, and fonged the country 'alnuMt to the little 
town of Mare, in its centre. But, in the night, tbere 
came on a heavy rain ; the trenches with wbkh the 
land ii intersected became formidable alreainH, not to 
be croued without a briilge ; and, lest it should soon 
be imposaible to withdraw the guns, the mareBchal 
thought it prudent to retreaL * Some credit the French 
gained hy this BUccemiuI inroad : thej deriTed a more 
important advantage &om the retreat of the lanaqoeneta, 
who, having arrived at Fleurines, in the territory Of 
Li^e, were refused a passage by the emperor through 
his hereditary states : they wailed there for three weeks, 
when their pay-day came ; the English agents were 
not ready with the means of payment, which would 
have been provided on their arrival within the Ei^lish 
pale ; the men, therefore, mutinied, and marched back 
into Germany, carrying with them these agents as hos- 
tages for the money which they looked upon as their 
due.t 

The fort at Outreau, though still unfinished, had 
been, by the great exertions and good management of 
Uontluc, put in a state of defence before the army re- 
moved to Mont Lambert. During the expedition to 
the Terre d'Oye, the garrison of Boulogne were de- 
feated in an attempt to surprise it; and, after the 
&ilure, each party seemed to place its chief hope upon the 
possibility of reducing the other by famine. Here the 
sdvBDiage was on the part of France, both by land and 
sea; they had a great superiority in horseij; and 
they had constructed boats, purposdy for the revictual- 
ment of this fortress, drawing but three feet water, 
though of such great stowage, that they were capaUe 
of carrying 140 men. Surrey, who commanded at 
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BoDlc^ne wheo teven of these were captared by the 
English cniisera, Bdviged that such veBseli ihould be 
provided far relieving the tovm, bj itealing aloi^ the 
(hare from Calds. Surrey diBpIayed, during hie com- 
mand, the ardour and activity which might be expected 
from hie characler; his enterprises were well pluined; 
but, in the most important of them, which was under, 
taken to prevent Du Biez from introducing a convoy 
into the fort, the object waa effected at a heavy cost : 
the enemy's horse bad been routed, and their harqub 
busBeerg broken; the squadron of pibe and biU-men, 
led on by Surrey himielf, then attacked the lansquenets. 
When diey came to the push, the second rank took 
panic and €ed ; and the first, which was chiefly com- 
posed of captains and gentlemen who had volunteered 
their Krvice there, suffered severely ; for being thus 
abandoned, they did their devoir, and maintained their 
coantry's honour and their own to the uttermost. Surrey ^ 
exerted himself in vain to rally the ranaways; " the ]S4s; 
liiry of their flight," he says, " was such, that nothing 
could avail to stay them." The loss was 305, all in the 
first rank, brave men, and many of them were of note. 
The French, in their account, exaggerate it from 700 
to 800 slain, and seven or eight score prisoners. But 
Surrey said, in his letter to the king, that " albeit the 
success in all things was not as we wished, yet was the 
eKemies* intent disappointed, which could not have been 
Otherwise done ; and more of their part alain than of 
onrt, and the fortress in as great misery as before, and 
M sudden flight the letof a full victory. And if any dis- 
order there were, we assure your miyesty there was no . 
driauH in the rulers, nor lack of courage to be given 
them, but a humour that sometime reigneth in En- 
glishmen." t 

Nq^tiations for peace were now commenced through 
the emperor's mediation : they were of no eSect ; and 
France, meanwhile, had remitted none of its exerdom 
for the recovery of Boulogne. By the advice of two 

■ Hotti Sumj, IM 1S7, IK t Old. 1WH90L 
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Hungarian engineers, cannon were made of a greater 
calibre than ever had been teen in those parts. The 
rhiu^raTe ws8 engaged to bring from Germany 84 
ensigni to reinforce the old banda ; and, beddes other 
leviea, it was aaid that 4000 gipdea were to serve aa 
pioneers, " irhom it was thought die French king mind- 
ing to avoid out of bis realm, determined, before thetr 
deparnire, to etnpla; this year on that kind of service ; 
and tbat by thdi help, bdbre their despatch, he hoped 
with a tumbling trench to fill the dykei of the town."* 
Henry was informed that the French meant to erect a fort 
at St. John's road, between Boulogne and Calais, whicb 
' would be to the great annoyance of both places; to prs- 
vent them, therefore, he sent over Hertford and the lord 
admiral Dudley, and tbey arrived in the road two daya 
before the French had appointed to be there. They 
came in too great strength for M. du Biez to attempt 
any thing against them by land; and they constructed 
two fortresses, one at Ambletense (which the English 
called Hamble.Thew), and another about two miles off, 
at Black Ness. The enemy meantime were not inactive 
by sea; their galleys now and then approached the shorv 
where the English army Uy in camp, and shot off their 
ordnance; they came also before Cdais, and fired at the 
town ; and, before Dudley went out- to encounter them, 
they had done much hurt, and captured several vie 
Hay tuallers. One day, when four of the king's ships aitd 
IB. as many pinnaces were off Ambteteuee, they were 
assailed by eighteen galleys, " and ao there was great 
shooting between them :" at length one of the g^^ 
. waataken, having 260 soldiers on board and 140 rowers; 
" the rest of their galleys packed away." A more 
serious danger threatened the English in their own 
camp. There were 5000 mercenaries in the army, of , 
whom 8000 vrere lansqueneta, under their colonel, Cod~ 
rade Pbenniug, commonly called Court-penny ; these 
latter, upon some dispute with thdr captain, mutinied, 
(ml themselves In order of battle, seized upon the great 
artillery, and defied the whole camp. Upon this every 
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man was ordered to repui to hiB ensign : the Spiniards, 
of whom there were 1500 mercenariw, look part with 
the English ; had they Joined the mulineers, tJie most 
fatal consequences might have ensued, for the wholl 
force in Boulogne and the Bouionnois was but 9300 men. 
Their fidelity, and the resolute conduct of the English 
troopa, enabled the chiefs to suppress this dangeroua 
cororao^on, and six of the ringleaders suffered death. 
After this chastisemmt Hertford relied so well upon the Miif 
lansquenets, that he stationed them to cover the erection S I . 
of another fort, called Boulogne Berg, in front of the 
enemy, who were encamped at a distance of less than 
' two toilcB, by the church on the hill. Some skirmishes, 
whic}i it would not have been easy to prevent, took place 
between the two armies ; but the commanders would have 
been inexcusable if they had now brought on a general 
action; for negotiations had been renewed, and were far 
advanced, and early in the ensuing month peace was 



The most important condition — the only one, indeed, 
which there could be any difficulty in a4ji>sting — was, 
that Boult^e should be restored to the king of France, 
upon payment of 800,000 crowns within the term of 
eight years to the king of England ; the place during 
that term remaining in his hands as an assurance for 
the money. This was a transaction which bore a better 
colour to the French than to the English people. If 
there was no honour in recovering, by purchase, from 
an enemy, what he had taken by force of arms, there 
was the reasonable plea that the reconquest, even if it 
were not doubtful, was likely to occasion a heavier ex- 
penditure, and that the French blood which it must have 
cast was spared. But the condition could appear in no 
■uch favourable light to the English nation. They 
knew that a great price in English blood had. been paid 
for the conquest, and they grudged it not, for tliey 
tbought that Boulogne was well worth what it had cost 
Surrey called it a jewel; great interest was taken by the 
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people in the atrnggle for retaining it ; and the name of 
one of die oldest inns in London, sbsurdly corrupted as 
it il, ahowB at this day that Boulogne and its harbour 
were then the &TOUrite topic of popular disconrse. And 
while Calaii was conudered to be a most important pos- 
tesBJon, aa asauredlj it then was, the people were not 
wrong in thinking that its value was greatly enhanced, 
and its aecurity improved, by the annexation of Bou- 
logne to the English pale. 

Peace, however, even to warlike nations, hath ever * 
bteaeed Bound ; for, however warlike a part of the people 
may be, the far greater number must always be deiiroua 
(^ enjoying the fruits of their labour in tranqniility. 
Both nadons are said to have been pleased with it, and 
yet both mistnuled its conUnuance. And " verily (in 
the chronicler's words) the old proverb teemed to be 
thoroughly verified, wliich sayth, " that what the eye 
■eeth the heart rueth ;" for the Frenchmen stUl longed 
for Boulogne, and the Englishmen meant not willingly 
lo give it up." The captain of MontplaiEir, M. ile Chas- 
tillon, afterwards so well known in history as admiral 
Coligny, began to erect a bastion at the very mouth of 
the hartmur, sportively naming it Chaslillon'a garden : 
be did this as if it were presumed on both tides that no 
possible contingent could prevent the fulfilment of the 
agreement ; the motive by which he was actuated being, 
that if such a contingency should occur, France might 
command the harbour, and thus at any time be enabled 
to reduce the town by blockade. Lord Orey of WiL. 
ton, who was again in command there, lost no time in 
despatching information to the king, and asking for in- 
structions. Henry laid it before his council, and de. 
mauded their opinion. They gave it to this efiect, — that 
the conditions of the peace were not in anywise to b« 
infringed. Sir William Paget, the secretary, was com- 
manded accordingly thus to write, and the king signed 
the letter, willing at the same time that the messenger, 
sir Thomas Palmer, " should know of bis farther plea- 
sure before he depwted." Sir Thomas, therefore, haT- 
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ing recdted hia despatchet, repaired to the king's privy 
G&amber. " Pftlmer," Baid the king, " you have there 
B letter from ub to the lord Grey, that he do'in nowise 
deal in the matter whereof he hjith by you advertised 
UB ; cotwithstanding 1 will, that you dehver him this 
message from us. Bid him call to mind how we have 
in'ought up his brethren and himself, not a short time, 
hut even from tender years ; nor far off, but still near 
to our person ; and tell bim, that if that be in him which 
ve conceive, this doth breed in us an odd trust of fer- 
vency to serve us of him more than a common servant 
or sulgect. By that token, will him, whatsoever I have 
written to the contrary, that he presently impeach the 
fortificalionB of Chastillan'a Garden, and rme it if it be 
possible ; and this my message shsll be his clearing 
therein, and the service gratefully accepted." Sir Tho- 
mas, somewhat astonished at this, considering the im- 
portance of the matter, ventured to represent, that a 
bare message delivered by him was like to have, and, 
indeed, ought to have, small credit when thus directly 
opposed to the tenW of his m^esty's written com. 
mands. But Henry cut him short, saying, " Deliver 
thou the message ; the executing thereof be at his 
dioice." 

When the lord Grey had read his despatches and 
heard the messenger's Udding, he assembled his council, 
Itud the king's letters before them, and then desired air 
Thomas to repeat the king's message ; that done, sir 
Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one to ddiver 
his opinion. " It went roundly throt^h the board, with- 
out any question, that the letter was to be followed, the 
message not to be stayed on." The lord Grey made no 
reply, but again called on sir Thomas, hade hini again re- 
peat the message, ordered the clerk of the«ouiicil to write 
jt verbatim as it was ddivered, and, when it was thus 
pat in writing, required each of the board to testily it 
hy liis signature. He then broke up the council, ordered 
the gates to be shut, and issued private orders that cer- 
tain troops and a body of pioneers should bold tbem- 
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selves in resdiDess at a certain hour that night. The 
hour came, he issued out with this company, crossed the 
nater, and, without Kay alarm, demolished, in three or 
four hours, the work of as many weela ; then re-entered 
the town as quietly as he had left, it, and immediately 
sent sir Thomas Palmer back Co the king with the news. 
His return was so speedy, that when he was introduced 
into the chamber of presence, Henry, upon recc^niaing 
him, said aloud, "What! will he do it or no?" Sir 
Thomas presented his letters, and said diat thereby his 
majesty would be informed. " Nay," rejoined the 
king, earnestly, " teU us, I say, whether he will do it 
01 no ?" And being told that it was done, and the 
■whole fortification rased, he called joyfully to certain 
lorda of the council who were in the chamber, and said, 
" How say you, my iords, ChastiUon's Garden is laid flat 
aa this floor !" One of them made answer, that the per- 
son who had done it deserved to lose his head. The king 
replied, he had rather lose a dozen such heads as his 
who had delivered that opinion, than one of such a ser- 
vant as had achieved that service ; " and herewith be 
commanded that the lord Grey's pardon should be made 
out, the which, with a letter of great thanks and pro. 
mises of reward, were returned by the said sir Thomas 
Palmer to the said lord Grey ; but the reward failed, 
the king not continuing long after in life." ■ 

The French king was not prepared at that time to 
renew the war; and, instead of expressing any diepleasure 
■ Hiiliu>hed,g5a-8SL "Thi>,"i>;> thechnnlcts.xiMnlaMdomi 
tc KpnCed DM onljr by ^ lord Gnj'» oivn mmith, but ■!» br Oit Tdation 
of ilr Tbmnt nbMriuxl etlm, who wen pnKDt i ItwuugncjtUiKUnc 
•a mucli to Uit Und Ony*! own pniie, u to tlie betokanlog of tlH klnil 
Ddlila oounce, and the gnut teatt tnut wbJoli be woithilv nooKd in tbe 
sddlonlGnT. Hen !• to be notod iko, 1b( anr nun ihouM uiitite the 
■utto, •■ if Oil kbit dedt IndlRctlT bereiD, tlut hii m^eRTiknowliig how 
the F^mdnuDihiteintiboullobfllklthle AiR,dtdnHinthuitheTiij|gbt 
br the coTtnivit oT Oh |i*M(^wu,tbanfiire,n>dTed,it tbe iratMlTec. 
UicnMnI UMTMf, to h(Te U ne«L But re( (br tlut U mliht hifipUt faiTe 
bven tiffACtd onr unto the FyeBcfamw befoie my lord (fr^ could hare 
uoDnqdldied the hmt,he, thetelbnLWiwIrwnte oo* thing in his Isiten 
wjiereuuto tataj ml^ be prlry. aad atsA Mcret knowtvdfe bf wordt coo- 
tnij lo the oiniaiU of the (une letten, eo bl Vibe nuHennr were truftr, 
hit pleaiure nil|bt not be dlNsrend, to the htDdennce ot dtappdnclDt of 
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at an act which he must have known 
jnstifled*, ordered the trenches which had been made 
about the demolished fort to be filled up by his own 
people. Henry Vlll. was an old hon whom it would 
hare been dangerous to rouse. The death of Henry j,d, 
soon ensued. More had been done for the improvement 1553. 
of the navy in his than in any former reign. t In that 
reign it was that a navy office was formed, and that 
r^^ular arsenals were established for its support and 
equipment, at Porlsmouth, Woolwich, and Deplford4 
The change in maritime warfare consequent upon the 
use of gunpowder rendered ships of a new construction 
necessary. Italian shipwrights, as being then the moat 
expert, were sent for, and at the conclusion of this 
reign the royal navy consisted of seventy-one vessels ; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen|, two were galleys, 
and the rest were small barks and row bai^ea from 
e^hcy to fifteen tons, which served in rivers and land. 
ii^ of men. Seventy years later, Henry VIII.'b navy 
was called puiasant. Five years after his death, when 
private interests were more regarded in the councila 
of a minor, it was reduced one half in tonnage, and 
nearly one third in the nuniber of vessels-H 

Henry was not without good cause for apprehending 
that, before the time filed for the purchase and restor- 
ation of Boulogne should expire, the relations between 
France and England might undergo another change. 

betireeD' ilie protKtcT Samcraet uid M- de VfcllWiUe^ iDtrodures, nn 
Sanwiut'i iUkKI uilbocitTi •■'• utkle in the lut Cmtr of peaca, whntbr 
it wu pTo^daTthat ** quBDt te n>k de France voudn, on puurrm prendre In. 
vlUe ae Boulogne, et dennintdv toos kw Airti Ivitii, ou coniipepci* a 
bjulir a I'CDlAUr d^eUl^il1ujrB«rm licit« de l*eDt»preDdro, et l^ire toui 
■a cDbrta de I'exteuter : et ne itn ce prevent jmord lucunement lUCer^^ 

Kic^ujpnijudiidf •auuniKbcun." (CoU. do Him. xiiili. 313.) Hie 
cnch editor oUerrea upon thii, ibit, thouBh nonich article occun in the 
p-lnted Ireac;. it majr luTe been s ucret oh. But fiouluBne wu the 

t Lord HuscDt, ID hii Ucmi^iiu'erHuiiiiden (i. 119.), hissiSd, thai 

. ( Conu'inlnV 111 lU IO,5Sn torn. Ibid. IL °in. 
if RijiDrl of the Committion, IfilS, in Cliuniwk, U. StS. 
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The inutaUlit; of his own views had taught him how- 
little relunoe could be pUced upon treadea, oi the con- 
sistency of atftte councils ; and history, even then, had 
ihown, that, though England has had peaceful rulers, 
the French hare constitutionally, as it were, appeared to 
be a military people. A Scottbii war, fomented, as all 
such wars were, by money and men from France; and 
the turbulent stateof England, occasioned not by there- 
formation of religions abuses, hut by the abuse of that re< 
formation, and the profanation, and rapacity, and cruelty 
committed under that name, presented the enemy widi 
^,^ a favDuraUe opportunity of recovering their losses in 
1554. ^^ Boulonnois ; and, hrfore war was declared between 
the two nadons, an attempt was made to surprise the 
fortress of Boulogne-berg, which was garrisoned by 
somewhat less than 4O0 men, under sir Nicholas Arnault. 
M. de Chastillon approached it in the night with a suf- 
ficient force, and with all implements for entering it by 
escalade. Among his people was one Carter, an 
Englishman, who had married in that country, and, being 
discharged from the service of his own Idng at the 
peace, had remsined there, and entered into that of the 
French, not looking so far before him as to appre- 
hend that he might be called upon to set against his 
countrymen. Finding himself now compelled either to 
break his present engagements or his allegisuce, he 
slipped aside from the ranks when they were within less 
thansquarterofsmilefrom the fort, and, running thither 
with all speed, called aloud, and gave the alarm. One 
soldier, who was on the look-out, knew him, snd 
brought him to the drawbridge : sir Nicholas caused him 
to be " drawn up betwixt two pikes ;" and from his report 
of the instant danger, the men were ordered to arms. 
Before they could be well ready and at their posts ap> 
pointed, the French were got to the ditches, and, appoint- 
ing 3000 of their number, " the most part gentlemen 
and double pays, to have the first scale, saluted them 
within, upon their v^y approach, with 700 harquebusa 
shot at the first wye." 
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The English kept dme, as they had been commanded, 
till the enem^ had set up their ladders, and "began to 

mount and enter upon them : at which instant off went 
the flankers." Those of Ba Nicholas Amaolt's mount 
discharged very well at the first, but at the second 
volie the mortars burst ; two brass pieces, however, 
on the same mount did good service; and there were 
burst upon the faces of the enemy (over and besides 
the shot that was bestowed among them), to the number 
of 1500 pikes and black bills. " The Frenchmen," 
says Holinshed, " verily stuck to it to the uttermost, 
and did what lay in the very last point of their power 
to enter. At length, through shots, casting down of 
stones and timber upon their heads, scalding water, and 
hand blows, they were repelled, and retired out of the 
trenches shortly after break of day, having continued 
the assault from midnight till that time, and supplying 
still the places of their dead and weary men with fresh 
succours. Five and twenty of the EngHsh were slain, 
fifty-eight wounded ; among the latter were Carter and 
the governor. The French carried off theit dead, and 
sent, a day or two afterwards, to enquire if any prisonws 
had been taken. Sir Nicholas rephed that he knew of 
no war ; anil therefore, if any had attempted to surprise 
his place by stealth, they were served according to their 
malicious intentions. ' Indeed,' said he to the mes- 
senger, ' we have taken none of your men, but we have 
got some of your brave gilt armour and weapons.' 
' Well,' said the messenger, ' it is not the cowl that 
maketh the monk, and no more is it the brave armour 
or weapon that maketh the man of war; but the for- 
tune of war is such sometimes to gain and sometimes to 
lose.' Sir Nicholas made him good cheer in the fort, 
and gave him fifty crowns, and so he departed." • 

The man's remark upon the variable fortune of war 

was soon verified ; but, before it turned agiunst England, 

the French sufifered a severe repulse, in an attempt upon 

the islanils of Jersey and Guernsey. There had beoi 

> HoUnifaeii, gcn-soa 
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notice of the intended aCtempt, and an officer, by name 
Winter, was sent with SOO men to reinforce the in- 
habitania. The enemy are said to have landed SOOO 
troops, and, after losing half their number, to have re- 
imbuked and fled, abandoning their large ships. It ia 
mitten that the bodies of 1000 gentlemen were carried 
from this expedition in one vessel into the same town 
for interment ; and the absurd fable has been added, 
that an inhibition was given oat by the French king, 
not to speak of this miscarriage on pain of death. This 
story, more than the silence of all the French wiitera, 
has thrown some discredit upon the relation.* 

Meantime the king of France joined his army be- 
tween Montreuil and Boulogne. The Pont de Brique 
was repaired and made passable for artillery ; and, paa&< 
ing by Boulogne-berg, he halted between that place and 
the forest of Suren, long enough to throw up entrench- 
ments, in which a force was left sufficient to secure the 
passage of provisions to his camp. This done, he pitched 
his tents on a hill near Ambletense, and, having viewed 
the forts, planted fire and twenty pieces of artillery 
against the fort of Salaci^ues, built in a place called the 
Almain camp, at a ]ittle distance from Ambleteuse. 
The fierce fire that was opened so frightened Charles 
8lourton,tliecaptainof theplace.and George Willoi^hby, 
a gendeman asaodated with him, that they came out ta 
parley with the constable, and went to him in the 
trenches, without stipulating previously for a suspendon 
of hostilities. What they demanded was, that they 
might depart with b^ and baggage ; l>ut the constable 
purposely detuned them in debating upon terms, till 
his soldiers forced th«r way into a place which the gar- 
Aug.rison, trusting to the proposed capitulation, were not 
34. upon the alert te defend. They put to the sword some 
fourscore who attempted to make head agunst them, 
the fort containing ZSO persona, men and women. 

This done, the guns were turned against Ae castle 

of AmUetense ; the lord John Grey, who commanded 

•HDliiiihed,lDia Cimpbell. f. na , 
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Ihae, withdrew the men into the main fort. Hut hi< 
means of reuetftnce which at the most were too small, 
mighCnotbediminished by dividing thmi. On the fbL 
bwing day the French made their approaches and b^an 
to batter the fort : diey munnioned it after the king'* 
dinner ; and the lord Grey refused to admit the herald, 
lest he should discover the weakness of the place. But 
he did thiq^ discourteously ; so that the king was with 
Bome reason o^nded, and the battery was renewed widi 
SQch angry determination, that the lord John and the 
caplaina within perceived diey were not able by any 
means to defend the place any longer. They ofl^red, 
therefore, to surrender upon composition, and could ob. 
tain no better terms than that " the genend (for honour 
sake) shonld have one horse to ride on, in his corselet, 
without sword or da^er :" the same sort of honour was 
allowed to two other officers ; but sll the a&er troops, 
with the women and children, wa« to depart on foot in 
thrir shirts, leavii^ all their goods and substance be~ 
hind them. The capitulation did notaecure them from 
the brutality of the French soldiers, who, entering by the 
trenches, sacked all they could lay hands on. M. de 
Dess^, who had just arrived from Scotland, where he 
commanded the French sncoours, saved many of the 
women from these ruffians, and, getting them out 
throngh the iHcach, presented them to the king, who 
order^ them to be safely escorted, with all they had 
about them, till they were out of danger. The others 
were marched out diree and three, from 700 to 800 in 
all, of both sexes, msny being hurt and maimed ; some 
with half a shirt on to cover them, and divers stark 
naked: in this plight theywere marched heforeHenrill., 
who stood (here to behold this poor triumph, widi 
" his whole army drawn up in order on either side, 
that they mig^t pass betwixt dieir ranks, as it were 
dirough a lane." The commander in Blacquenay did 
not wait to be bedded, but proposed to surrender on 
&e same terms which had been granted to AmUeteuse ; 
B 4 
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he did not inform hiniBelf whftt those terms were, slid 
Ihef were grsiited in derision** 

Sir Nichols Aroault, eetang now tlut he could make 
no successful resistsnce in Boulogne-berg, removed every 
thing out of it to ^uhgae, and aet fire to the foit. 
Bonlf^e itself and La Tour d'Ordre, or the (Hd Man, 
as it was called, at the mouth of the harbour on the 
right bank of the river, were all that now remained in 
poBsesuon of the English in the Boulonnois. This 
tower the king proceeded to besiege ; but M. de Vieille- 
ville, as a business of more importance, proposed to con- 
struct a fort above it on the coast, and thereby not onlj 
cut off the tower from supplies either by land or sea, but 
prevent the communication aloi^ the coast between Calais 
and Boulogne. While this work was in progress, the 
mareschal took the opportunity of manifesting bis re- 
sentment of some words which, during his embassy 
in England, had passed between him and the protector 
Somerset. He sent hie son-in-law, M. d'£spinay, 
with the gentlemen of hia household and a trumpet, to 
the gates of Boulogne, where they challenged Somerset, 
if he were there, to break a lance with Vieilleville. The 
reply was, that Somerset was iU, and at London. It 
was then demanded whether any brave Imight would 
take hia place j and to this, the French writer says, no 
man made answer. D'Espinay then, in his own 
name, challenged any son of a *' millort," stating who 
he was, and that he had not yet completed hia twentieth 
year ; and this challenge, against the opinion, it is said, c^ 
all the English captains, was accepted by a son of Dud- 
ley's, who was of the same age. The conditions were, 
that whichever might be dismounted should remain pri- 
soner, and his horse and arms become the property of 
the victor. The sieur de TaiUade, one ot the gentlemen 
who accompanied d'Bspinay, was the most akilful man 
of his ^e in the management of horses. Aa soon as he 
saw Dudley come out of the gates, mounted on a fine 
Spanish horse, he said to d'Espinay," I will tell you 
•H«iii.deM,iIeVleUt«Ule. CMl Wd. uli. 190_13& HoUuhid, IDlft 
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how yon shall talce this millort. Do you not Me that 
he rides like an Albanian, bis knees almost tonching the 
saddlebow } Sit yon firm, and do not couch yaui spear 
till you are wilhin three or four paces of him ; for when 
the ipear is couched at a distance the point droops before 
it cornea to the push, and the more so because the sight 
b confused then by the visor." Dudleymissed his attaint ; 
d'Espinay observed the caution which hod been given, 
UDboraed his aDtagonisC, and, carrying him away pri- 
soner, presented him to the king.* But the king, well- 
pleased, returned the noble prisoner, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the captor the accolade, knighting hint upon 
tbespoLf 

Fort Vieilleville, aa the new work was called, had 
distressed the Old Man; and the French were persuaded 
not only that they should speedily reduce this last of the 
English outworks, but that Boidogne itself would soon 
fall into tbeir hands. They inferred this from the 
language of Dudley's friends who came under a aaf&< 
conduct to visit him, and who were supposed to be 
preparing the way for a capitulation ; for they cursed 
the day on whidi the late king had taken Boulogne, and 
said that, if they were of the council of state, their ad- 
vice would be, to try by some fair composition to get rid 
of a place which had drained England both of men and 
money. t The garrison, however, manifested no such 
disposition, but were ready at any time for a sharp 
skirmish ; and while Henri was preparing to besiege 
r should have been taken. 
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a Etonn of wind and rain, con^nuing eight and forty 
hours, without intermisBion, blew down bis tenu, not one 
remaining atandiag, and delaged his camp. Man^ sol- 
diers saved themaelves by Bwimming ; jet moTe than 200 
were drowned, and many more must have perished with. 
out the aid of their horsea. The king was thus obliged 
to leave a camp which the elements had broken up. 
The garrison of Boulogne made the loudest demon- 
strations of joy for this retreat, but fuled to take that 
advantageof it to which opportunityinrited them; for the 
cavalry, jaded as it was, could have afibrded no protec 
tion to the retreating forces, and a few hundred archers 
might have exterminated the array. 80 sensible, indeed, 
were the French of (he danger from which ihey had 
escaped, that the ofBcer who occupied the burnt fort 
of BoulogDe-bei^ made as much rejoicing for their safe 
arrival tiiere, as the English had done for their own 
deliverance. 

Having garrisoned his conquests, Henry dismissed the 
remainder of his army. Young Dudley now requested 
d'Espinay to Ss. his ransom, that he might not be car- 
ried farther into the country ; and when asked if he was 
tired of his company, and had no wish to go as far as 
Paris, he replied, that he had buunesa of such conse- 
quence to settle in England, that, rather than be delayed, 
he would pay a double ransom. One of his people 
took d'Espinay aside, informed him that his master 
was engaged to marry a daughter of the earl of Bedford, 
and that the lady was in a state of great unbappiness 
because of his captivity. After this explanation, d'Es- 
pinay told his prisoner that he might depart as soon as 
he pleased, and should be provided with a full pass- 
port : Dudley thanked him, desired him to name the 
sum which he must pay, and was about to enter into a 
detail of his means, when the nobleFrenchman interrupted 
him by saying that no explanation upon that matter 
was requited ; this, he believed, had been on both sides 
their first essay in arms, and ought not, therefore, to be 
made an affidr of money. The war was not finished he- 
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tween the reepective kingi, and the game fortune tni^t 
befaU himself. All that be required of him wu, that 
he would remember the houae of Etpinay, the lordB 
of which did not go to vai for the sake of acquiring 
riches, being rich enough, bnt to gain honour, and tji 
uphold theii ancient reputation. The only ranaom, there- 
fore, that he desired would be four Engliah horaea, auch 
as were worth; to he presented to the princes and prin- 
cesses, for whom he intended them. As a further 
courtesy, he rcElored the fine Spanish horse which had 
become his by the right of arms ; but this the grateful 
iEngiishman refused to accept, requesting his captor to 
Iceep it in remembrance of him, "and, that yoa may he 
the more reminded of me, laid he, I will change ita name : 
it has hitherto been called Bedford, after taj mistresa; 
tenceforth lei it be called Dudley." The story proceeds 
to say, that the lord admiral who had provided 7000 
crowns for hit ion's ransom, had all the studs in Eng- 
land searched to select the dx finest horaes that could 
be' found ; that he sent with them six mastiffii, which 
-would he almost as acceptable a present; and that, as a 
memorial of hia obligation to M. d'Espinay and mare, 
schal de Vieillerille, he set up their arms in the iiunled 
-windowB of aU bis mannons.* 
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Among the charge brought against the protectoi 
Somereetj in the first proceedings against him for inis- 
demeanouri and high treason, was his neglect in supply- 
ing and reinforcing the forts about Boulogne, " albeit 
he was advertised of their defaults."* To this neglect 
their loss was imputed. Dudley took care that a charge 
which had been made instrumental for the overthrow of 
his great rival should not be used against himself; 
he lost no time in sending over the foreign troops, bj 
whose help the insurrection in England had been sup- 
pressed; and, before the close of the year, 3000 English 
troops joined them in the marches of Calais. Chastillos 
made several attempts against Boulogne during the 
winter; but the spirit which was manifested there, con- 
vinced him not only that the place was tenable, but that 
it would be well maintained; and when negotiations 
for peace were opened his opinion was, that, considering 
the certain cost of hfe which must be incurred in be- 
sieging the place, it was better to obtain Boulogne hy 
purchase than hy conquest. France obtained honoor 
enough in the transaction ; for Francis 1. had acknow- 
ledged a debt of 3,000,000 crowns to the crown of 
England ae arrears of pension, and Henri II. absolutdy 
refused to pay it, saying he never would render him-* 
self tributary to any prince; it was therefore more a 
mark of weakness in England to accept of 400,000 
crowns for the immediate restitution of Boulogne thaa 
in Fiance to o^r it. The king himself, shortly after 
its delivery, repaired thither, and, entering the town with 
all the royal pomp that might be, offered a great image 
of silver to the Lady of the place, instead of that which 
had been carried off by the EngHsh at the time of the 
capture, f 

The navy had been much diminished during the 
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short Te^ of Edward VI., and that of Mary opened 
with an iU oroeD. The Great Harry, " the notables! 
ship in England, was burnt at Woolwich throi^h the 
careleatnees of the eailors."* But in this nnhappj reign 
England had to endure persecution in ita fiercest form ^ „, 
at home, and disgrace ahroad. When the king of 1557. 
France received a declaration of war on Ae part of 
England, leas for any national ground of hoatilitieB or 
provocation, either real or alleged, than in consequence 
of the laatrimonial alliance of Philip and Mary, he le- 
plied to the herald, in presence of bis nobiea and of the 
foreign ambassadars at his court, that he accepted the 
declaration, but wished it to be known by all, that, as 
inr as in him lay, he had folly observed all the condi- 
ttona of the peace between the French and English, and 
had cultivated in good faith the iriendship of the queen: 
he hoped, therefore, that God would show his displeasure 
at this breach of treaty, and that this war would prove 
detrimental to the English, as the last and so miny 
ibrmer ones had proved.i' A force of 1000 horse, 
4000 foot, and 2000 pioneers were sent to co-operale 
with the Spaniards : they served at the nege of 8L 
Quentin ; and, having proved their courage in the assault ' 
by which that town waa carried, brought a reproach upon 
themselves and their cotmtry by the excesses which they ' 
committed in the sackage. The war was not popul^ 
in England at its commencement ; it was felt there that 
the queen, "' contrary to promise, bad tangled herself in 
her husband's quarrel," and, when no occasion for a 
breach of peace had been offered, had sought one wil- 
fully. But when puUic rejoicings for the battle of St. 
Quentin and the capture of the town were made through- 
out England by the queen's command, the giddy people 
exulted as hearUly as if the victory had been obtained in 
a national cause; a sudden and short gladness, which, as 
the chronicler has said, was soon turned to a great and 
long sorrow. 

fTbuanui, Wit'i. P.51B. RibullDiColLduU^m. f.39.S.Ze. 
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The EngliBh government traa appriwd that an at- 
tempt was likely to be made upon Calais. The intelli- 
gence waa either dislielieved or disregarded ; and when 
Philip sent the lilce advices to his queen, and proposed 
to reinforce the garrison, which woa much too weak for 
the defence of such a place, with a bodj of Spanish 
troops, the offer, from a jealousj as groundless as it 
was iil-timed, was declined. 
"■ The plan had been formed by the seigneur de 
^- Senarpont, the king's lieutenant in Picardy, and cam- 
mmdcaced by Mm to admiral Coligny and the con- 
slable Montmorency ; and, if the battle of St. Queatin 
had proved favourable to the French, the latter was im- 
mediately to have undertaken it. After the loss of 
that bat^e, the greatest exertions were made for lolng- 
ing another army into the field. The due de Guise 
vas appointed to the command; it was determined in 
council not to employ this force in attempting to re- 
cover the places wMch the Spaniards had recently taken, 
because they were well fortified and supplied ; and, 
moreover, there was reason to apprehend that the soldiers 
would take the field without hope of victory, if they 
were to eng^e near the scene of their late overthrow. 
On the other hand, the very confidence of the Bngliah 
afibrded good prospect of succeeding in an attack upon 
Calais, and success there would abundantly compensate 
for all their losses. There is a spirit of miserable 
economy, which oftentimes proves, in state afikirs, more 
costly than even a prodigal expenditure ; Calais wag 
thought secure from assault during the winter, and, 
for that reason, its garrison was reduced to one third in 
the winter months. The lord d^uty Wentworth re- 
presented the danger of thus depriving it of the means 
of defence; but his representatioiis were treated with 
contempt, and the court of France failed not to profit 
by an imprudence which could not be concealed. Early 
in November, Strozzi and d'Blhene reconnoitred the 
place and all its adjacent forts: they went in disguise, 
and performed Htm object perfectly. The attention of 
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the Spaniards nas diverted bjr novemenU ia Cham' 
pagne, as if Luxembu^ and Arlon were threatened. 
Guise, laeajitintc, made it appear ihat be was engaged 
in vicluiilling the castle of Dourlan, and aftenrards, in 
storing and reinforcing the garrisons of Ardres and Bou- 
logne ; but, having secretly brought together his forces, ^ ^ 
he entered the EogUsh pale suddenly on New Year's 1559. 
day ; and, sending one part of his amty along the downs 
to Risebank, narched with the other to Nieulay, or 
Newnhara Bridge, and, attacking in great force a Uttle 
outwork at the village of St. Agatha, at the entrance of 
the causeway leading to that fori, got possession of it 
without difficulty, the garrison taking flight to Newnham. 
Thither he followed, commenced his approaches, and 
had his batteries ready to open by dayhreak. * 

This first suoceas, as it encouraged the French, is 
said to have disheartened the English. They had cause 
to be disheartened ; the lord deputy knew that he could 
spare no assistance for the defence of the outworks, and 
therefore ordered the captain at Newnhatn, as soon as 
the place should be seriously attacked, to bring off his 
men. This, accordingly, was done ; and, at the same 
time, Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
on the third morning. Guise had gained possession of 
two most important posts, one commanding the entrance 
of the harbour, the other the other the approach across 
the marshes from Flanders. Having stationed part of 
his army to cut off the commamcation with Guisnes, he 
broke ground before the town, making his first attack 
against the Water Gate, and leading the besieged to sup- 
pose that this was the point at which hia main efforts 
were directed, that they might '' have the less r^ard 
unto the defence of the castle, which was the weakest 
part of the town, and the place where they were ascer- 
tained by their espials to win easy entry." WTiile the 
garrison, being thus deceived, wasted their exertions in 
repairing a false breach, he planted fiAeen double cannons 
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•g^mt Ihe cutle; and thej were served bo well, that 
by ilie evening B large breach had been made. TbU Bsme 
evenitgi M- d'Andelot was Bent to fortify himBelf tlong 
the qa*.j, by a deep trench, which, after draining tbe 
town ditch into the port, would serve as a covered way. 
And, to Eecure footing for his people after the ditch should 
ba*e been drained (on the width and depth of which 
ihe garrison placed great reliance), he had brought 
thither by sea a great quantity of hurdles, well pitched, 
that, if need were, they might lie long in the water 
without rotting. Senarpont had devised these, as also 
a sort of paTaise (jmgtei they were called), composed of 
hardies, and made muskel-proof •, light enough for the 
Boldier to carry and fix before him into the ground. 
When the breach appeared practicable, about eight 
in the evening, at ebb tide, the sieur de Grandmont 
was sent out with eome 300 harquebuaiers to recon^ 
noitre the preparations for defence, and dislodge those 
who might present themselves ; at the same time, 
mareschal Strozzi, with a like number, and one or two 
hundred pioneers, was ordered to effect a lodgement at 
the other end of the port, and entrench tbemselTes there, 
so as to ensure the command of the whole harbour ; but 
this party was compelled to retreat. Meantime, the 
state of the breach having been ascertained. Guise, witli 
his brothers d'Aumale and d'Elbceuf, advanced to the 
assault, and met the retreating party. Grandmont and 
Strozzi were ordered to commence the attack. Guise, 
who had forded the water when it was mid-deep, took 
his station at the foot of the breach ; and the oiulav^ht 
was made at a point where there had been no prepar- 
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adon for a personal defence j for the castle bdng con. 
sidered by the rulers of the town to be of no such force 
as might resist the battery of the cannon (by reaaon it 
was old and without any ramparts), it was devised to 
make a train with certain barrels ot powder, And, when 
the French should enter, as it was known that there 
they would, blow up the keep. In an evil hour had 
the lord deputy, trusting to this deTice, withdrawn all 
his people irom the castle. The French came with 
their clothes " wringing wet," moistened the ill-laid- 
train, saw the failure of the attempt to kindle it, and 
entered the castle without any resistance. Guise left 
his brothers to command them there, and exhorted them 
to keep their ground ; while he, beibre the tide came 
in too fast, recrossed to the army, that he might sue- 
cour them as soon as it was break of day. They, 
however, who had won the castle so eaculy, thought 
to have entered the town from it, and completed their 
■victory ; hut the marshal, sir Anthony Agar, with a 
body of brave men, encountered and repelled them, 
and endeavoured to retake the castle; persevering, 
till Agar, with his son and heir, and some four- 
score followers, had fallen in the gallant but unsuc- 
cessful attempt. * No farther hope was entertained 
of recovering the castle, or holding out in the town, till 
sncconr, of which no sign was seen and no tidings had 
been received, might arrive from England. The lord 
deputy offered to capitulate, and was fain to submit to 
whatever terms the conqueror might impose i they were, 
that he, and fifty other persons to be named by the duke, 
should remain prisoneia, and be put to tfaeir ransom ; 
and the garrison and the inhabitants have their lives 
saved, and depart whither they would. As soon as the 
enemy entered, men, women, and children were com- 
manded to leave the houses which were now no longer 
theirs, and assemble in the churches of Our Lady and 
of St. Nicholas, the lord deputy's house, and the belfry, 
and there remain till order could be taken for sending 

* Ributln.xiiii. 1*9— isa Tbuaiiiu, S5S. HoUmbed, 90-9& 
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them tut.y. Tbere the; remaiaed fout.aiid-twenty 
houT8, without food or drink. Procltmatioi) was llieti 
made, wmmsnding evtxy one who had either jewda,^ 
pUie^ OT money about them to the value of a single 
gTMt, to lay it upon the high altars of these twochurdles, 
on pain of death if they attempted to conceal any things. 
" A great and sorrowful offertory" was made in obe> 
dience to this Btem command ; " and while they were 
at this offering within the churches," the French rifled 
their houses. But Guise is not to be lepToached for this. 
It was in requital for the csccage of St. Quentin ; and 
the Bins of their couutrymen were visited upon the mi- 
fierahle inhabitants of Calais.* 

Thus conducting hia enterprise with marvellous 
speed and bo less poUcy, the due de Guise in less than 
^^t days, and in the depth of winter, took that town 
which had cost Edward III., in the height of his power 
and of his renown, an obstinate siege of more than eleven 
months. The whole number of men, women, and chil- 
dren who were counted as they went out at the gate, 
amounted to 4200, of whom only 500 were soldiers ; to 
BO disproportionate a force had the keeping of this im- 
portant place been iutruBted. The English government, 
which had desjHsed its timely information of the dan- 
ger, made all possible exertion, when it was all'too-late. 
Troops were collected at Dover, and there and in the 
country round Ihey remained (either for that their whole 
number was not assembled, or because there were not 
ships enough ready to pass them over, though the 
wind and weather would have served well,) till the town 
was taken ; hut such terrible tempests then arose, and 
continued the space of four or five days together, that 
the like had not heen seen before in remembrance of 
man : wherefore some said that the same was done by 
necromancy, and that the devil was raised up and be- 
come French {" the truth whereof," says Grafton, " is 
known to God"); but very true it is that no ship could 
brook the seas by reason of those extreme storms and 
* Holiiubeil, 9S. 
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(empCBts. And such of die queen's Bhips aa did adven- 
ture the passage were so ahaken and torn with violence 
of wefither, th«t they were forced to return • with great 
danger, and with the Ioes uf all their tackle andfumiture.t 
Thus by negtigence of the council at home, conapirac; of 
traitors elsewhere, force and false practice of enemies, 
holpeti by the r^e of most terrible tempests of con- 
trary wind and weather, this famous fort of Calais 
was brought t^ain to the hands and possession of the 
French." The English chroniclers are not justified in 
imputing this loss to any treason, nor to any false prac- 
tice of the enemy. It was attacked more bravely than it 
was defended, and taken in fair, open, honourable war. 
But the English government was inexcusable for weaken- 
ing the garrison, n^lecting (he warning which it had 
received, and refliaing the piofibred aid of the Spaniards. 
Guise took counsel now whether he should attack 
Gravelinea or Guisnea, and it was rightly determined 
that the latter, as being the strongest, wsji of the more 
importance. This other consideration must also have 
weighed with him, that it was of far greater consequence 
to complete the conquest of the English pale, than to 
capture a Flemish town. That pale would not have 
been lost if Calais had been as well defended as Guisnes, 
which it might have been hod it been as well manned. 
The lord Grey of Wilton commanded there: knowing 
that it was no time now to distrust the aid of Spain, 
he obtained from Philip's army some Spanish and Bur- 
gundiaa soldiers, from 300 to 500 of whom made their 
way to him, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
enemy. The town was large in compass, without walls 
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or bnlwukij closed only with a trendi. This be ttum— 
doned M bdng incapable of defence: saeh of the in— 
htbitftnu as were capable of bearing arma he took 
into the caatle; the rest went to seek their fortune 
whither they would. The caatle waa a place well for- 
tified, " widi Ettong and many bulwarks of brick, 
having also a high and mighty tower, of great force 
and Htrength, called the keep." But cannon were now 
brought against fortificationH which were conatructed 
when far lesa foimidaUe engines of demolition were in 
use. The French took poasesdoo of the deserted town, 
quartered themsdves there, and were some sleeping as 
if in a place of security, others revelling oTer the spoils 
which they had found, when a chosen band sallied by 
a postern, slew many of diem, drove the rest out, and 
set fire to the houses. The town was thus destroyed. 

But this, though it manifested the determination of 
the cqitain, and the courage of the gBrrison, had no 
efito in impeding the siege, diaproportional as the 
number of the besieged was to the force brought againat 
them, and with no espectacion nor even hope of rdief. 
The duke began his trenches, and continued without 
intermiasiou, " albeit the shot of the great artillery from 
the castle was terrible, and gave him great impeach- 
ment :" he himself, to animate his men, worked at the 
batteries, and assisted to draw the cannon. In less 
than three days he had brought five-and.thirty batter- 
ing pieces, "hard to the lirim of the castfe ditch, to 
batter it on all sides, as well forth-right as across." But 
his principal battery was planted against the Mary 
bulwark, which was the sttongest of die works, knowing 
that if this was taken, there could be little more resist- 
ance. At daybreak on the fourth day of the siege two 
batteries opened upon this bulwark, one with thirteen 
guns the other with nine ; and were plied so well, that 
by noon they had dismounted the counter battery, and 
" clean cut away the hoop of brick off the whole fore- 
front, whereof the filling being but of late digged earth " 
crumbled away. Perceiving this, the enemy, early in 
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the tfWnootI, Bent » party to view and aenj the breach : 
the ditch u that place had been scarcely twenty-four 
feetwide ; the rubbish had now half filled it, and it was 
not more than knee-deep. These men, therefore, " with 
small ado came to the breadi, and with as little pun 
ascended it.the dope was so easy:" they discharged Uieir 
pistols at the En^sh, received a few pushes of the pike 
in return, and retired with their troops. . Upon their 
report a band or two of Gascons threw theroseltes into 
the ditch, and up they came. Thm," says Holinsbed, 
"a little more earnestly the EngUshmen leaned to their 
tackling : their flankers walked, their pikes, their culvera, 
their pots of *rild Are were lent them, the harquebuss 
saluted them : so as jolly master Gascoigne was set down 
with raorehurtthanhecameupwith good speed." And 
here Monday's assault ended ; but at the close the enemy 
" gave seven or eight such terrible tires of battery, as 
took dean away from them Hie top of their vaumure 
and maunds, leaving them all open to the cannon's mouth ; 
whereby surely but for night that came on the English- 
men had been forced to have abandoned the place." 

This day had cost the bedeged some brave officers, 
Spanish as well as EngUsh, and about fifty men. At 
n^t lord Grey came to die bulwark, and having ren- 
dered thanks to God for that day's good success, en- 
couraged hispeoplewith commendations and exhortations 
to continue as they had begun. To repair the damsge 
which the bulwark had sustained, they constructed an- 
other, six feet deep and nine in thickness, thus render- 
ing it stronger than before ; but the enemy meandme 
planted two batteries more, from which the next morning 
they opened upon the fiankers, that had annoyed them 
on the preceding day ; all these except two ihey won, and 
fired also npon the breach eight or nine times within the 
hour. The breach was threataied in the afternoon, but 
the French were not eager to attempt it, their otgect 
hang to discover what flankers were left within ; and in 
this they were disappointed, lord Grey having ordered 
the gunners " not to disclose them but upon extremity.' 
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Afler ft hgbt offi» or two of approach, this party retiref^ 
" and gave the cannoD place again, which b^ night had 
driven them within to become monldwarpa, and to in- 
trendi themKlTes with all speed poanhle." Wednesday 
ma a dreadful daj : the enemj effbcted no lodgement 
batthejdemoliBhedinoTeofthedefences,aiid disr^arded 
their own greater loss of men whi^ thej conld ireU 
aSbrd. Lord^Grey exerted himself dniii^ the night to 
remove the wounded, repair the breadies, and supply 
what ttores he could ; bnt b; this time " com-powdor," 
flreworiiH, and even pikes began to fail. As be went 
■bout encouraging the men, and eihor^g them to ae^ 
qnit themaelTea no less valiantly the next day than dtey 
had hitherto done, his foot was nearly thrust through 
by a sword which one of the Boldiers'wore without a 
scabbard, and he was obliged to withdraw th*t the 
wound might be dressed. MetmCiine great noise and 
working was heard in the ditch; and at lait, by Idndling 
cressets, it was ascertained that the enemy were making 
« bridge of casks, fastened together with ropes, and 
overlaid with hurdles and planks. By morning it was 
finished, but the battery was continned till two o'clock; 
by which time the only remaining flankers were taken, 
and the gunners slain. Lord Grey, then, with advice of 
the Spanish commander, Mondragon, and his own diief 
officers, thinking the bnlwark no longer leuaUe, resolved 
to make only a show of redstanee Aere, and when the 
enemy should have entered to blow it up. 

Bnt tliis detemmiation was taken so late, that thne 
•eenu to have been no time for preparing to carry it 
into effect. Guise had ordered a raiment of hia best 
lanu|Denets to lead the assault; D'Andelot, widi a body 
of French, was ready to supptnt them. He himself took 
his Btatioii upon a riung ground, to witness the at- 
tack, and give orders as the emei^ncy might require. 
The men were so eager for this service, that many, inu 
patient of waiting till they could pass by the brid^ 
plunged into the ditch, though it was full of water, 
and though "from the bottom thereof to the top of the 
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bleach was in some places well nigh forty feet *," in, 
however, the; plunged, aa the shortest way, and "without 
feai of the water beneath, or the fire shove, they mounted 
the breach." There the defendants aaluted them with Buch 
■tore of wildfire and " other fucasies," that thej were 
" tamed headlong one upon another faster than they 
came up;" and the duke himself, not enduring the sight, 
ran among his men, bo reproving some and enconra^ng 
others +, that the assault was now renewed with much 
mote vehemence and fiiry than before, " and with no leas 
■turdy obstinacy and desperation received, so that all the 
bleach beneath was filled with French carcasses." Fresh 
companies were brought up, and fresh assaults made, dll 
die English, " being tired and greatly minished in their 
numbers, were of pure force driven to avoid ; and so, 
after half an hour, the enemy entered, which when 
the lord Grey beheld, he leaped to the top of the ram- 
piie, wishing of God that some shot would take him ! 
One that stood next him, by the scarf suddenly 
pulled him down, otherwise the efikit had well declared 
tlie earnestness of the prayer ; for he was not yet up 
again, when a cannon shot grated the place from whence 
be fell." Four hundred of the ganison, about a fourth 
of whom were Spaniards, were slain in d)is assault ; and 
here, too, a Bni^ndian captain fell; J>eBquie he is called 
by the English chronicler, and his name deserves to be 
remembered ; for " being full of the gout, and an im- 
potent man, he would not yet be from his charge, but 
in his bed ended his life in the bidwark." 

Prom 800 to 9OO of the enemy fell in these fierce 
assaults. Thebr^hhavingbeenwon, the fight still con. 
tintied within the bulwark, but now "to the great slaugh- 
ter of them that defended it" Lord Grey called upon 
those who .were about him to follow him j " but the 
maze was sudi, that except his son Arthur, his kinsman 
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■nd deputy Lewis Dire, one other officer, and half-a- 
dozen armed corsdets, not a man obeyed hint. The 
men in the bulwark then receiving no support were 
driven out ; yet the enemy, not adventuring to pa«s the 
brsys, gave tbem leisure to reach the gat«, where Grey, 
holding the wicket himgelf, received them in." UpOQ 
this the soldiers abandoned one yet remaining work, and 
the base court also, flying to the castle. Only the keep 
md the body of the castle were now left ; and when all 
were widiin, the gates were " rammed up." It was 
now tii^t; and a trumpeter was Bent by the duke, with 
offer of a parley, to treat for a surrender. " The boI- 
diers no sooner heard this, than, forsaking the walls, 
they came all in rout t<^ther, and, confusedly speaking 
to their chieftjdn, prayed him to hearken to the mes- 
sage, and have consid^tion for thdr lives, which, so 
long as any hope ranained, they wiUingly had vratured. 
The lord Grey's answer was, " that he marvelled, either 
what causeless mistrust of his caring for them was now 
come upon them, or what sudden unwonted faintness of 
mind had so assailed tbem, as to cause tbem, in eadi dis- 
order, to forsake their places, and leave the walls naked; 
and hewilled them to return thither." But it was thought 
fit not to rqect the offer. Arthur Grey aud Lewis Dive 
accordingly were sent out to treat D'Andelot received 
them in the brays, and carried them over the bulwaric, 
where "naked and new slain carcasses, some of themi 
moving yet, and groaning under thdr feet, were the only 
esrth they trod on ! " It is added, that the breach and 
the ditch were " little less fraught with the enemy's 
corpses;'' and that when theysaw this, it was "somewhat 
to the ease of the former heavy sight." Lord Grey 
went out himself on the morrow to treat with the duke 
in person ; but, after an hour's conference, the French 
commander refused to let the garrison march out with 
their banners displayed, and the English one insisted 
that an honour to which they had so well entitled them- 
selves should be allowed them. The confo'cnce broke 
off upon this point. 
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' No BOonei bad Grey re-entered the cutle, th&n the 
Midiers, fonaJdng the waUs, nhich would have been 
left for the enemy to enter, if M. d'Estr^es, who was 
one of the French hogtages,uida few gentlemen of lord 
Grey's retinae, had not remained there, hastened about 
him, crying upon him to have pity on them. But he, 
who seems to have possessed some of that stem reso- 
lution whi(^ his son afterwards displayed in Ireland, 
replied to them, " Only the pity that I have for you 
hath caused me thia day to make snch offers of compo- 
sition, aa neither your lioneatieB, nor my honour, nor 
either of our duties, may well bear. Harder I rinsed 
to take, to the utter defacing of our credit, which the 
, best would Uot. .If I would, methinkSjSoldierB, yourselves 
ought rather to turn your weaponi upon me, and sacrifice 
so heartless a captain, than to take it as a token of 
r^ard for you, and yield me thanks for it. We hs've 
begun as became ua ; we have held on as yet as duty 
binds UB ; let ua end, then, aa duty and honour require us. 
The cose is in no soch extremity of despair, but that 
we may yet dearly enough sell our skills ere we lose 
them. Let ui, then, either march out with our ensigns 
displayed, or die here under them." But whatever his 
own sense of honour might have been, it was not rea- 
sonable to expect that in a cause wherein no religious 
feeling entered, and in which nothing could result from 
ihe most heroic example of self-devotement, his men 
should sacrifice themselves. They " flatly answered, 
that they would not for his vain-glory sell their lives. 
In some other place they might yet serve their prince 
and their country : but to venture farther here was to 
be thrust like oxen to the butcher ; and he must not 
espect that they would strike another blow for him." 
At this moment IVEstr^es, who stoo^ at the rampire, 
sent to tell him that unless the soldiers were ordered back 
to the walls, the Swiss assuredly would enter. " So 
constrained," Grey promised them to compound : they, 
for their own sake, presented themselves then again at 
the station, and the cspituladon was concluded ; all the 
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officen to remain priEonen, the men to depanwith tlieir 
■Ttna and ba^Kge whither tbef would.* From 800 to 
' QOO men marched out, English and Burgundians ; of 
the Spaniarde, almost all had fallen, " selling thdr lives 
right dearly, according to the order of good and hardy 
soldieiB." Arthur lord Grey, when the Spaniards in 
Ireland yielded themselveB to his mercy, ought to have 
lemembered how faithiiilly their countrfmen had stood 
by his father at the siege of Gnisnes. t 

Nothing now remained nnconquered within the En- 
glish pale, except the little castle of Hammes, which 
being aurronnded with marshes conld not easily be ap- 
ptoached with great ordnance, neither could an army 
encamp before it. The only acceas waa by a narrow 
canseway, traversed in many places by deep ditches, 
which were always full of water. The captain, Edward 
lord Dudley, had removed all the bridges in time ; and 
on the nig^t after the surrender of Guisnes escaped 
with his small garrison, by a secret passage over the 
marsh, into Flanders. Thus was the conquest of the 
English pale completed. " No need," says Holinshed, 
" to aalc how this news was received, not only of the 

■ ■ HoUnihcd a;t thU the lord Orn vu glvea b; Ouiie to muHchit 
Stroiri, mniirom bim lald to H. de IUihIui, b; wbom be came tnto Ute 

Tmnna (Con, du iitm. f6— 17*.), U it uidthilGulK tin hU piixiner to 
Tirunia u i rewiKl fiv hl> wrrlco doTing the nptditlon, and Ibit 
TiTuiMi kdE him lo U^in, mi nceind ftx hii nnHm SofiM cntnu. 
At Ciliilt fm txitln All en GTm Om, Hetoretu, etLmi"" ""ll ^™ti. i 
0afnndei1UebBncDn,unat«ird»letRa. (lb, 173,) 
"' '"--'Till chiisa-6''' ■■- ■■ 

ute i'bjt, ni _ 
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wItlitheclunctHoftheduedaGiiiwSinkliiiorailnitliii 
ibecn)luRofTIiU)nvlU>,tl»Biiwwrii«rui^^Ce ' ' 
piloyiUe, de rami un nombn Infln) d* vlaUludt, 
d'ent^Lif et de voldati trienei ct eitnf^ei h Tttinra* niMu^on, m 
■budonnerleiiTi terra, DUlioiitetpnnTeihMtBfcijetDSraviritpHBdnT^ 
mil D'eo rutt nei; dt qurigue coai—iaa, bondt H. de OuIkl" (<b. JSt. 
ButQulK muit ceitidnljbeiicqallted oT iidt cneltj at Calali : no am 
pUnt li made bj Die Engbih chnniclen ; and Hollnihed Bn that " th 
meaner fort" when therlflft tbfl town weEv piatdnd tbrouffb tbe mrm; 

f Grafton, i\. SSB—S6L Hnlimlied, iv, 91— IOC Ksbuiin, 164— 173. Ha 
buUn mott UDjiiit); cenaurefl Gee; aj if he had made a cowanlly tumodei 
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French king uid sll his court, but also uniTeTsally 
througli (he irhole realm of France ; jor it h coDstantly 
ftffirmed, that ever since the town of Calais was first 
won hf Englishmen, in all solemn councils assembled 
to treat upon the state of France there was a special 
person appointed to put them in remembrance of Ca- 
lais, irom time to time: as it were to be wished that 
die like were used in England, until it were regained 
ftoia the French." In their exultation for this great 
■nccesB, the tiers etat granted the king two millions of 
crowns, to iefnj the cost of the campaign, and for 
As farther maintenance of the war ; and the clergy, 
beside their lendiB, contributed another million : the 
commons st the same time declared, that if these sums 
w«re not sufficient for compelling the enemy to make a 
good peace, the rest of (heir goods, and their persons 
also, should be at the king's service. * Such ii ever the 
effect of success upon the multitude, who judge of the 
policy of wars by no other criterion. Pope Paul IV., who 
was at that time displeased with qneen Mary, notwith- 
standing her burning zeal for the church of Rome, con- 
gratulated the French king upon a conquest, by which, 
be said, God had been pleased to show his justice, and 
chastise the pride of the English queen : the recovery of 
Calais, he said, was more to be valued than the conquest 
of itlt England would have heen.t At the time, 
indeed, the adrantage and the glory were not estimated 
more highly in France than the loss and the reproach 
irere felt by the people of England. But they were 
far from being commensurate. If pnblic opinion, 
and die king's temper, would have permitted, Wolsey, 
it has been said, would have sdd Calais, glad to have 
his country rid of it inany way that did not imply weak- 
ness or didionour. Its importance as a mart was wholly 
petitions; andthoughitwas once deemed that Calais and 
DoTcr were the two eyes of the English sovereign, by 
which the command of the narrow seas was secured, a 
short time sulSced for proving, that English ships and 
English sailors were capable of keeping those seas, and 

• BatntiD, IML f lb. OfeKr. pi Sia 
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defeniling their own shores, againEt the moHt fonnidaUe 
force that could be brought against them. 

The French king visited the conquered pale before 
the end of the month, approved of the oideis which 
Guise had given for demolishing Gaianes, which^ 
though a necessary hold for the English, nould have 
heen only a cause of expense to the French, gave in^ 
atrnctions for repairing and strengthening Calais, and 
appointed M. de Thermes to be governor. Guise had 
hoped to follow up his taccess, by proceeding either 
against Gravellnes or St. Omer ; hut the severity of the 
winter prevented this : part of the soldiers, therefore, 
were licensed to go borne, the rest distributed among the 
1588. garrisons. As the spring advanced, M. de Thennes 
" espied well the negligence of his neighbours the 
Flemings, and that they made no new provision for the 
defence of their own country, more than whilst Calais 
was English, though hy the loss diereof their frontiers 
were now become open for the French at all times." He 
drew together all the forces that could be spared from 
the garrisons in Artois, Picardy, and the Boulonnois, 
amounting, with those at Calais, to some 9000 foot 
and 1500 horse. The whole were not aasemhled till a 
June fortnight later than the time appointed; hut on the 
30. very day that the last body arrived, he marched fr*m 
Calais with the inlenticn of attacking Gravelines, know- 
ing that it was weakly manned. Much was expected 
from this expedition, in which many distinguished of- 
ficers held commands. But as the army were crosung 
the river Aa, a king's messetiger arrived with des- 
patches to the mareschal, apprising him that intelli> 
gence had been received of certain movements of the 
enemy on the side of Arras, which rendered it unsafe 
to l&ve the fortresses thus unprovided of men. It might 
be necessary to draw troops ibr them from his army : 
meanUme, till the enemy's intention should be ascer- 
tained, he was not to engage in any enterprise from 
which he could not incontinently retreat if he were 
«llled for. This withheld bim firom laying siege to 
Gravelines, which was a stroi^ place ; hut not to ie_ 
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turn from a bootless expedition, he detennined upon 
attempting Dunkiric, a place so pooriy fortifled, that it 
was judged incapable of holding out more than tno 
days. The invaders estaUished themselves on the 
second evening in the suburb, made their approaches 
daring the night, and before noon had efiected a breach : 
the garrison then proposed to surrender; but while 
they were treating, the French, who were little scru- 
pulous at such times', entered the town, and sacked it 
without mercy. Their officers made no attempt to re- 
strain them ; and after allowing them one day to pil- 
lage, and another for disposing as they could of the 
spoU, the mareachal left two companies there, thinking 
that the place might easily be so fortified as to be main- 
t^ed i and then proceeded against Berguea. This 
town was evacuated at his approach j and as it was 
not thought feasible toehold it, it was bumL The 
inareschal was at at this time seized with a fit of the 
gont, which Attacked him by his own account in both 
feet, both- knees, both arms, and the neck. Being, 
therefore, in no condition for active service, he assigned 
the command to M. de Villebon, a man noted for rapa- 
city and cruelty even in that inhuman age; and the 
soldiers, to whom M. de Tbermes had already permitted 
too much, were now allowed full licence.t 

One evil consequence was presentiy perceived ; the 
men who had enriched themselves thought of nothing 
but how to secure what they had gained ; as the only 
means, therefore, of preventing their dispersion, M. de 
8«iarpont was sent to escort the whole spoil to Calais ; 
having done which, he returned to the camp liefore 
Gravelines. It was then taken into consideration how to 
employ the troops ; some were for proceeding to Nien- 
port:t : the obiection to this was, that success there would 
have no other effect than to enrich the soldiers, and so 
render them unserviceable. Villebon then proposed-that 

• Thuanut,Lii, p. 569. Hwncfail da Th«mM In 
bl*cr»Hlniw>Tlliiit<»nanBiUwiUlan ' '~ 

f Thiumug, 5&. ColL <tu IiaiB.a9L n.Sa 
raliFe it printed in IbeitoCa tothil THIUne, 

tlillher ream the Mtmoim da BoItUi da VU 
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they itaonld look >t Gravelinei again, till the deipatcfaea 
from the king, nhich were now dailj expected, ihoDld 
arrive. Thither he proceeded, leaiing the mueech^ 
in hit bed, and on die morrow cent him word, ^tat, 
banng Teconnoitred it during the night, he found it 
could efisily be breached, tmt thit there were now 4000 
men there. M. de Thermea was of opinion that it was 
not advisaljle with 6000 men to bedege sg ab«ng a gar-> 
rison ; and, mupecting probabl; Uiat the Spaniards 
might hare greater forces at hand, he concluded, when 
ordera arrived, to fortify Dunkirk, and 2000 crowna 
were sent him for conuneadng the worka, that this 
waa no dme for eng^ing io them. Herdn be judged 
rightly ; for Lamoral, count, or rather Graaf von Eg_ 
mond, (well known in history for having a little before 
commanded in the great victory of St. Quentin, and 
better known for the death which he unjustly suffered 
ten years afterwards at Brussels,) collecting the gar- 
riaons of Bethune, St. Omer, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
in addition to his own diapoaable force, and some 
troops which the duke of Savoy had sent for the defence 
of Maubeuge, was hastening to intercept his retreat ; 
Jul; and on the following day, the mareschal was informed, 
12. by a second despatch from Villehon, that the enemy 
had issued out of Gravelinea in battle array, and that it 
was necessary for him to r^air to the spot, and see 
what was to be done. 

There are some diseases which may be auspended, 
even in a severe stage, by drcnmstances that require 
great and immediate esertion. M. de Thennes was 
with the army early on the morrow ; and having taken 
counsel with ViUebon, Senarpont, and the other officers, 
it was determined that the baggage should be sent along 
the sauds to Calais, under an escort of horse, as soon as 
the tide allowed; and that the army should follow the 
next morning, and take a position between that town 
and Gravelines, and there remain till they could ascer-. 
tain the enemy's intention, in the hope of re-entering 
their territories if they should fall back towards Lusem- 
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boui^, where operations of greater magnitude were car- 
rying OD. HaviDg thus Tcsolred, they waited till the 
dde should serve, in no apprehension of imroediata 
danger: the HiareBchal took his breakfast, mounted 
on hoTGeback, and rode to reconnoitre the place, to 
which the enemy had advanced; he found that they 
had entered the camp, and had set fire to a house, 
. so near to Villcbon's quarters, that ^y might have 
lieea attacked there to great advantage, if any good 
order had been observed, and prompt measures taken ; 
. and when he was expediting the departure of the bag- 
gage, upon this information which made Itim more 
sensible of his insecurity, inCelligeDce came that the 
enemy were crosmng the water at a point near Grave- 
lines, where it was fordable an hour earlier than at the 
place where he most pass. Upon tfaia he counter- 
ntanded the baggage; and, concluding that the intention 
was to interpose between him and Calais, for the pur- 
pose of Gutting off his supplies, ordered Villebon imme- 
di^dy to croes with the cavalry, the old French tioopa, 
the I^onaries, tuid the Germans, remaining himself 
with some OOO harquehusders, and two companies of 
horse, to secure his rear agwnst any sally from Giavelines. 
He was upon the bank of the river, in a place frmn 
whence he could see nothing of the enemy, and little of 
his owD troops after they had crossed ; but it was not 
long before he was informed that the enemy were in 
motion, and that it was advisable &i him to join the 
main body with all speed. 

Till this time the French appear to have been very ill 
informed of Egmond's strength, or of bis intentions. 
That able commander had with him about 13,000 foot 
and 3500 horse, chiefly Belgiaus, but part were Ger- 
mans, and part Spanish veterans, who were then esteemed, ' 
not undeservedly, the best troops in the world. M.de 
Thermes neither expected to find himself in the presence 
of such an enemy, nor thought they could have brought 
BO many guns against him, his own artillery consisting 
only of six culverins and three falcons. The river. 
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however, protected his rear, and the sea, aa he nippMed, 
hia right; the left he endeaTonred to cover with his 
carriages, and placed hia gans in front, leaving ample 
room for his cavalrfj with his best troops to support 
them. One charge of the enemy the; repelled, though 
not without considerable losa. Egmond's horse was 
killed under him as he led the charge, and M. de Thermea 
at one time thought the day had been his own. But at • 
this time a fire was opened upon him from the sea by 
ten English ships, part of a large fleet, which, coining 
in s^ht of the action, had hastened thither in the hope of 
bearing a part in it. It was a most effictual part : the 
French were exposed to their fire without any meana of 
reastance or of retreat j behind them was the town, 
" from whence came thick hail shot of artillery," and 
in front, and upon their flanic, a superior enemy : their 
German troops gave way first, and they were totally de. 
feated with great slaughter ; they who escaped falling 
into the hands of the peasantry, who, in hope of thia 
opportunity, had collected in great numbers, men and 
women, under cover of Egmond's army, and now ex- 
acted cruel vengeance , for the outrages and cruelties 
which they bad themselves endured. The number slain 
on the field is estimated by the French at' 1500; a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasantry : 
a few lugitives were all who escaped from captivity or 
death. The mareschal himself was made prisoner with 
Villebon, Senarpont, D'Annehault, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons. Not a few ran into the sea, and 
perished there : the English saved some 200* from 
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' drowniog, and carried them to England as liviog niu 

' oeases of this memoiable defeat. 

The ships which had borne bo important a part in 
thin action belonged to a fleet under the then hi^ ad- 
miral Edward lord Clinton, who had been ordered to 
join Philip's adtnira] with all the queen's ships of war ; > 
that while the French king was engaged in the field, 
these combined fleets might " endamage some of his 
countries by way of invasion, and surprise some of his 
towns." Brest in particular, " as well because of its 
convenient situation for receiving succours and supplies 
from England, as because it was known not to be well 
garrisoned," was thought the best mark to " be shot at 
for the time." — " It is verilj believed," says the chro. 
nicler, " that if the admirals of England and Flanders 
had been present there with their navies, as the said 
other few ships of England were, and upon this sudden 

' had attempted Calais, with the aid of the couutie Eg- 
niond, having his power present, the town of Calais 
might have been recovered again with as little difficulty, 
and haply in as short time, as it was before gained by 
the duke of Guise. Bnt the aaid admirals, as it ap. 
peared, knew nothing thereof." They had, indeed, then 
formed a junction ; but following their prescribed course, 
met at the place appointed, and sailing, with sevenscore 
fihipa of war, wind and weather favouring, appeared 
before the haven of Conquet one morning at break of 
(lay. Upon their arrival they sounded their trumpets, " as j^^^ 
the manner was," and, with a thundering peal of great 23. 
ordnance, roused the inhabitants of diat unfortunate 
town. There they landed, in spite of any resistance 
that could be opposed to so unespected an attack ; soon 
mastering the town, they " put it to the saccage, with a 
great abbey, and many pretty towns and villages there- 
about;" then marched some way into the country, burn- 
ing and destroying, till, tired of devastation, and satisfied 
with booty, the English returned to the coast and re-em. 

pvett qvt pwtrU Jotir^htiy A latrop Untr de prit et datainrU it^y va 
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barked. But tbe FlemiDgs, who were more rapodom and 
less wary, ventared further inbnd, and being enciHUi— 
tered b; the power of the couotiy, lost 400 CO' 500 men. 
before they could regain tbeir ships. That power, in- 
deed, increased so rapidly, and the signs of preparation 
w«e so manifest, that, upon intelligence how the due 
d'Estampeg was near at hand with a force of some 30,000 
men *, tbe commauderB thought it not advisable to malce ' 
any attempt upon Brest. " Yet, in hope to do some 
farther exploit, they lay hovering od the coast a while ; 
tiU, after many attempts to land, finding every where 
more appearance of loss than of gain, they returned from 
an espedition, which, had it not been for tile part that 
it had casually borne in the battle of Gravelines, would 
have been worse than useless.t That battle coming like 
an afterclap after iheir discomfiture % at St. Queotins, 
dispirited ^e French as much aa the conquest of the 
English pale had elated them, and disposed the king of 
France to treat for peace upon terma which he would 
otherwise have disdained. § 



d^celLei lunm. 

t I>uniig Ibe ne^QlUtioni tba French eonteaded IhAt " CalAij tlone wu 
not nifficieBl to ncgmpmH Ihe duugB done to Iben b; the Bnglldi. it 
brine bir lh«fr briplhat Ibeir town were uken bj the S|>uiUiTd>; hhI 
BUT TlUigH in Bntitne hiiini heea burnt and ucked by the EhrUiIi 
Oeet.iiHlwilaanitaniuKifDnWTneiittopniliiliitlheiiliTidiDn.'' Cmui. 
dc>i^EllnlieUi,p.Vl. 



Plurn brbeilei, mllea tut uniu et liter, 
Intu urbem, et uullot non uiHiiet uniu et iller 
Presidium *etiii hie neglectun ; et IkmliuprlDct 
Coniillo Inbixlo Tentoai mlUtetii uu eet 

Some conleniporflrT luod h««i 

ta ihli lui Line — tbe bUbop of WlndMllet. 

: Ce rut ft peu wkt In Hcond tome de la d^route 
Aet Mtre.Sa. p.i4!. n. 
4 Holinihea, 119. RulHittn, tJI— IS5. Thuinui, 
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During the negotUtionB qneeii Mtxy died. The loss 
of Calais is believed to have accelerated, if it did not 
cause, her death: — " When 1 am dead and opened," 
aheaaid, " ye shall find Calais lying in my heart !" The 
Tcstitution of that town was earnestly required by Phi- 
lip, both as a point of honour because EnglsLnd had. been 
drawn into the war For his interest, and as a point of 
. policy, because it was for the benefit of the Netherlands 
that it should belong to England rather than France. 
But when Elizabeth declined his offer of mamage, which 
she could not have accepted without st^madzii^ her 
mother, u)d bastardizing herself; and when she mani- 
fested her intention of supporting the proCestant faith, 
the Spanish mimsters relaxed in their demandE, This 
encouraged the cardinal of Lorraine to assert, that the 
king of Spaio, if he loved justice, ought to require that 
Calais should be delivered to his niece the queen of 
Scots, then dauphiness, in right of her just claim to be 
queen of England. The French, on their part, pro- 
posed, that the eldest daughter of the dauphiness should 
marry the eldest son of EUzabeth, and receive Calais for 
her dowry ; and that that place should be retained by 
France till the marriage were efiected between tbese two 
persons, — neither of whom then were in existence, nor, 
as it happened, ever afterwards. The English refused 
to entertain a proposal which was obviously intended 
only to work delay; and the Spaniards proposed that 
Calais should be put into their bonds, till France and 
England could come to an agreement concerning it. To 
this neither France nor England would agree; Eli- 
zabeth then opened a separate negotiation with France, 
and soon concluded a peace, by the articles of which it 
WBs stipulated that France should retain Calais, and its 
appurtenances, for eight years : eight foreign merchants 
were bound for the payment of 500,000 crowns, as a 
penalty, if it were not restored at the expiration of that 

qua UU tucteniu Irriwrsnl, odl cufldins Td (d iniivu puii cotuUdDDs 
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tenn, the queen's title to that crown continuing good 
after, the payment of that sum. These conditions were 
ill taken by the people, vbo conudered the loas of Calus 
a dishonour* oalj to be repaired by its restoration or 
recaptnre. Their indignation was diverted by bringing 
to trial lord Wentworth the governor, and the captains 
of the castle-and of Risebank : the former was acqnit. 
ted j the two latter found guilty of tieaaon for abandon- 
ing dieir posts. But, as the sentence was passed in 
conformity to popular opinion, rather than to any actual 
demerit on their parts, the punishment was remitted, t 
During queen Mary's reign the little island of Sarke 
was seized by the French : there was at that dme only a 
poor hermitage there, with a little chapel appertaining 
to it, the isle itself serving as a common to the peoi^e 
of Guernsey for breeding their cattle ; but when occo- 
pied by an enemy it could never have been recovered by- 
strong hand, the cattle supplying them with abundant 
food, as well as the ground which they cultivated, and 
there being hut one ascent to it, for nature has so walled 
it round with rocks, and rendered it every way bo in- 
accessible, that it might be held, says sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, against the Great Turk. Some Nelherlanders re- 
covered it by stratagem ; they anchored in the road with 
one ship of small burden, and requested leave to bury 
their owner there in hallowed ground, offering the French, 

l.kHpn Bwon imke thui coiKtmlng it at the opening of 

lebuinnini u notiW wun. and hith «o 
. ...11 *u 1«^iat«U 

rmSuic ke^w'^'Udi tsHd ft^^u our gceuat encmls, 
llDt mendi the (nonuBiired and iHthn to break! Yea, 

"-^-tgand Itvaping of tii&ak>ml througbout " "-- 

■drcportorouT QigUih nation • Agdn, 
and guarded our modialiti, tbcLr m 



ulli not the winnlns and kteping oTUiia bred llir«i|baut Europe an tao- 
Kwrabl* t^hm and report oTouT l^-"-' --"— • '— ' ■■-- '■-- 



eoiuae*,or hub been » great a help „ 

coininodUieii ombat ■> ■niefa utnla hath ktntaireat putoroor aea 
coauflcmf^lUiiEand^iMtlnBP To be ihsit. the Ion (4 thliCi much greater 
than I am able to utter, and la yel, I luppoae, U able to be nndemood br 
anj. Marrr. withal^ I think there ii no man lo hard-heatied in thinkina of 
Jt,bnt Ibrche TeiloringDflt would adventure linda^limbi, j^a, the iTfr." 

« Camdeo'iEliiabetblEniliah tram. Mh edlIioo),£l— «£. UoUnataad, 
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who were some thirty in number, a present of such 
commodities as they had on board, and engaging not to 
come ashore with an; weapon, not eren a knife; for upon 
this the garrison insisted. A coffin accordingly vras 
lowered into the boat, some of the crew landed, and hav- 
ing been carefully searched, were allowed to draw the 
coffin up the roclcB, which was done with great difficulty. 
Some of the French took the Flemish boat, and boarded 
the vessel, to receive the promised present : as soon aa 
they were on hoard they were srized and secured. 
Meantime the Flemings who had landed carried the 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door, opened the coffin, 
aj-raed themBelves with the swordi, tArgelB, and barque- 
busses with which it was filled, and set upon the French: 
they ran to the cliff and called upon their comrades for 
help ; but when they saw the boat returning with more 
Flemings, they yielded theraselveB and the place.* 

Till this time the naval history of England had been 
confined to its own seas and Uie adjacent ahores ; hot 
thenceforward a wider range was opened; distant en- 
terprises were undertaken, and events of far greater 
moment in themselves, and in their consequences, are to 
be recorded. The individual agents, as well as the 
addons themselves, become more important ; and the 
history may, from this period, more conveniently be 
continued in a series of the lives of those great com- 
manders, who, serving their country, each in his gener- 
ation, asserted, estabUsbed, and maintained hei maritime 
superiority, and thereby secured her independence, and 
with it those h^rties, civil and religious, wherewith this 
nation has hitherto been above all nations conspicuously 
blessed. 
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CHARLES, SECOND LORD HOWARD OF 
EFFINGHAM, 

AMD FIRST EARL OT NOTTIMOItAM. 

1536—1624. 

CDARLEi, eldest Bon of lord William Howard, and 
grandaan of Thomas, second duke of Noribllc, was born 
in 1536. Margaret, his mother, was daughter of air 
Thomas Gamage of Coity, ia GlamorgaiiHhire. His 
father was one of the courtiers who accompanied kii^ 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, having (it 
is recorded) in his retinue eleven servants and two 
hca^eepers ; he assisted as proiy for his brother, the 
duke and earl marshal, at the coronation of Anne Bo- 
leyn ; and, after the conviction of his niece, queen 
Catherine Howard, was found guilty, with his lady, of 
misprision of treason, for not having revealed what diey 
knew of her misconduct, and condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, with forfdtnre of their goods, and of the 
profits of their lands during life. This sentence was 
soon remitted, in considerstion of his services, " and it 
may be of his innocence." He attended on Henry at 
the siege of Boulogne ; and, in the ensuing reign, 
was "one of the first favourers and fiirtherers, with 
his pntse and countenance, of," what Fuller calls, " the 
strange and wonderful discovery of Russia," being one 
of ihoae who were incorporated as merchant-adven- 
turers to Moscovy; and, "at their own cost and charges, 
provided those ships to discover territories unknown, 
northwards, north-eastwards, and north-westwards." 
The expedition is memorable both in naval and com- 
mercial history : for (he commander, sir Hugh Wil- 
lougfaby, after discovering Greenland, was frozen to 
death, with all his diip's company, in a haven on the 
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coast of Lapltnd; and the Becond in cammand, Richard 
Chancellor, who had fortunately parted company frith 
him, entered the riveT of St. Nicholas, travelled to the 
court of the czar Iran Basilonitz, delivered the king's 
letters to that sovereign, and obtained for the English 
the privilege of a free trade in any part of his dominions, 
being their first entrance into Russia. On the accession 
of queen Mary, he was created a peer of the realm, by 
the title of lord Howard of Effingham, and appointed 
high admiral of England and Wales, Ireland, Gas- 
cony, andAquitune; the queen, "in consideration of 
his fidelity, prudence, valour, and industry," conacitiit- 
ii^ him " her Ueutenant.,.general and chief commander 
of ber whole fleet and royal army going to sea for the 
defence of her friends." In the discharge of this 
ofSce, he keptthe seas about three months; and having 
met with Fhihp, then prince of Asturias, escorted him 
to Southampton, and attended hia marriage with die 
queen. At the commencement of the following reign, 
he waa one of the persons empowered to conclude peace 
with France. 

. Under auch a father Charles Howard waa trained, 
serving under him by land and sea. He was about 
twenty-two years of age at the accesnon of Elizabeth; 
and his " most proper person " is said to have been one 
leasoa why ttiat queen " (who, though she did not 
value a jewel bg, valued it the more for, a fair case,) 
reflected ao much upon him." * She sent him to France, a-d. 
after the death of Henry II., on an embassy of condo- ^^'i"- 
lence and congratulation to the young king. He was 
elected one of the knights for his native county of 
Surrey in the parliament of 1562-3; and afterwards 
distinguished himself as general of the horse in qud- 
ling the rebellion of the earis of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In the ensuing year, he commanded 1569. 
ten ahips of her majesty's "navy royal; " which, when 
the emperor Maximihan's daughter, Anne, sailed from 
Zeeland to marry her uncle, Philip II., were ordered to 
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convoy her thTough the British seas, m a dsgtilar tes- 
timony of the queen's respect for the house of Amtiia ; 
and on this occuiou, it is said, that he enforced the 
Spanish fleet "to stoop gallant^ aud to Teil their bonnets 
to the queen of England." It was probably at this 
time that he recetxed the honour o( Imightbood., 'Hav- 
ing a second time been dected for Surrey, he was in- 
stalled Icnigfat of the garter in 1574, and made lord 
chamberlain of the household, — an office which had been 
held by his father^ who, dying in I57S-3, had be- 
queathed to him his collar of gold, and all his robes 
belonging to the order of the garter. Upon the death 
of the earl of Lincoln, he was raised to the office of 
lord high admiral of £ngland; in which capacity he 
was called upon to perform a more aerions service with 
regard to the Spaniards than when he required front 
them in peace a recognition of the queen's sovereignty 
in the English seas. 

Eliiabelh, when she succeeded in happy hour to the 
English throne, was far from entertaining any sentiments 
of ill will toward the king of Spain. " Whatsoever," 
saith Fox* the roartyrolt^st, " can be recited tondiing 
the admirable wortdng of God's present hand in de- 
fending and delivering any one person out of thraldom, 
never was there, since the memory of our fathers, any 
example to be showed, wherein the Lord's mighty 
power hath more admirably aud blessedly showed itself, 
to the glory of his own name, to the comibrt of all 
good he'arts, and to the public felicity of this whole 
realm, than in the miracnlous custody and out-scape of 
the then'lady!E1izabeth,in the strict time of queen Mary." 
To be near the throne was almost as perilous in the 
Plantagenet and Tudor families as in the Ottoman 
house ; and in her case the danger was fearfully en- 
hanced by a clear apprehension, on the part of the Ro- 
mish hierarchy, that the reformed religion, which they 
were labouring to extirpate by Are and sword, wouM be 
re-established if Elizabeth should succeed to her sister. 
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Some of the laity, who in their station forwarded the 
per«ecution which has rendered queen Mary's reign for 
ever infamoiu, entered fully into this fear ; and if 
Elizabeth was not brought to the ecafibld, or made away 
nith in confinement, it waa not for want of wicked 
counsellors, or fitting keepers. One who wu in autho- 
rity is said to have declared in bis place that there 
would never be " any quiet commonwealth in England 
unless her head were stricken from the shoulders ' ;" 
and "iE would make a pitiM story to recite what ex- 
aminatians and rackings of poor men there were to find 
out that knife which should cut her throat." To the 
honour of the Spaniards, in that persecuting age, it 
ought never to be forgotten in this country, that their 
good offices were effectually interposed in her behalf, 
and that Phihp "showed himself in that matter a very 
friend." - Nor will it be regarded by an equitable mind 
as any impeachment of his motives, that the part which 
he took on this occasion was that of sound policy, if 
poUcy alone had influenced him. Let him have credit 
for justice in this instance, if not for humanity ! He 
had some great qualities, and some good ones ; and his 
worst actions must be imputed to a deluded conscience, 
acting under a mistaken sense of religious duty. 

If Elizabeth had been at that time cot off*, Mary 
Stuart, then dauphiness, would have become presump- 
tive heir^s to the crown of England; and her suc- 
cession, by uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the crown of France, would have been, of all possible 
contingencies, the most injurious to the interests of 
Spain, That contingency became more probable upon 
queen Mary's death; and it seemed as if the French 
government, in pursuit of its ambitious hopes, was too 
impatient to wait for it, for Henri II. commanded that 
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the dauphin tnd dauphinesg should, in all pnMic in- 
atnitnenta, itfle themselvei by the grace of God king 
and qoMii of Scotland, England, and Ireland.* The 
armf of England, quartered with those of Scotland, 
were Bet forth every where in their household stuff, and 
painted upon the walls, and wrought into the heralds' 
coata of arms; and by hie ageuts at Rome, Henry ceased 
not to importune the pope that he would pronounce 
Eliaabeth a heretic and illegitimate, and Mary of Scot- 
land to be the lawful queen of England. But here both 
Philip and the emperor, earnestly, thougji dosely, in- 
terfered. The question of illegitimacy no longer touched 
the pride, or a^led the interests, of their house ; and 
that of heresy even Spain andAustiia could be contented 
to pos^KHie, rather than allow the power of France to 
be aggrandised. Philip, therefore, ceased not secretly 
to oppose the practices of the French at the papal court, 
even when he refused to renew the league made of old 
betweai the kings of England and his forefatheis, and 
aent back his insignia of the garter, whereby be seemed 
quite to-renounce amity widi the English. StiU there 
remained the bond of mutual interest between Philip 
and Elizabeth, and not, it may be believed, widiont 
some sense of grateful remembrance ou one part, and of 
personal respect on both. That bond was broken- by 
the decease of Francis II., a few months after his mc- 
ceeding to the dirone; and no kindly feelings, in a man 
of Philip's temperament, could long withstand that 
bigotry which was in him « principle and pasraon, — a 
prindple, indeed, to which, under a dreadful persuadon 
of dnty, he would have made any sacrifice. The first ani- 
mosity that he felt was exdted by a trifling circurostaoce. 

• FoUinl. Iitoris EcclcLdella Reiol d'lnihUtemiP.iOG. " In tbt 
dttd from thki title «nd pnni. which IhtDitgh Lh« penuuion of the Quim, 
Henry king of Fnnce^«4lriipovdu|ion thequrmof ScDti.faeing bow tn 
bs tender Age» flDW«d u ftom a fountAtn hII the isUmEtiei wherein ihe wm 
■ftCTWardl wrapt For hereupon queen EUubetll bare both entcECf toUte 
Oulset, and lecret grudge aKamit her. whicb tb« lubtlLe malkce ot men on 
bMh aldea cherlthed, emulation growing Lje twixl them, and new occaaiou 
datlT ailiini, in aueh inrt tbat It could not be olingulihed but by death. 
Foi a hlngdam brooketh no coDpaQlon : Bud nujeitjouiiebeaiilr laketh 
tnJurlM to heart." Can]dEn,34. 
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He requested, through his ambsBsador, that four per- 
sons, who had withdiawn thenuelvea without license into 
his dominions, for religion's aake, might be exempted 
&oni the existing laws, and permitted to remain there.* 
One of these persons was grandmother to the condesa 
de Feria; another was an old lady who had been much 
in queen Maiy's confidence, and used to distribute her 
private alms to those of her own sex ; the other two 
were men "most devoted to the popish religion, and 
most dear to the Spaniard." A distinctiOD might well 
have been made between these persons, especially in Ute 
first instance, where there existed so valid a plea. Eli- 
zabeth, however, replied, it was without example that 
such a hcence of perpetual absence from dieir own 
country should be granted to women ; and though it seemed 
in itself a matter of no moment, yet she thought it 
a thing not to be granted, " seeing the private benefit 
to the individuals would not be so great aa the hurt to 
the community, when others should take courage hy their 
example." The coude de Feria+ resented this refusal 
as a private injury, though made upon puUic grounds: 
he caused a servant of the Engli^ ambassador to be 
seized by the inquisition, and " kindled the coals of the 
displeased king's mind, his wife in vain labouring to 
the contrary." :( 

But though Philip became more and more estranged 

* " Pdt hr Ui0 mnclent Imwi of EnirlAUd it wu prorldtd, andfr p4ln of 
coaClcBtiDa of grwdiMnd landL Qlmt none bill Lbe smt noblnnen of the 
land and mEruhaatt ihould wlcnout Che kLDg'i ip«cUl licence (le]art tb« 
realiii, nor Abide iD forelBn countjlet bejronH ji time pteflheii, and thii, 
fljtharfor the Rcorer; of their hejUdi Ln ahatttr climate, or for Hie mare 
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from Eliiabeth, that wi«e queen armded all occuion for s 
breach with Spain ; and when her ambanador, sir 
Thomas Chaloner, who when employed in Germany had 
found nothingbut courtesy there, requested to be recalled, 
because his coffers had been searched, she admonished 
him, that an ambassador must take all things in good part, 
so aa hie prince's honour were not directly violated. 
Early, however, in her reign, "finding the realm greatly 
unfurnished of armour, munilionB, and poWder," she 
began to provide against war, that she "might the mcwe 
quietly enjoy peace." Arms and weapons were pur- 
chased for her at Antwerp ; but the Spaniards refused to 
allow the exportation, in policy, not with any hostile dis- 
position at that time- They were procured, therefore,from 
Germany, at great co«t, but so lately that the land was 
said never to have been so amply stored at any former 
time with "all kinds of convenient armour and weapons." 
' " Very many pieces of great ordnance of brass and 
iron she cast; andCiod," saysCamden, "asif he&voured 
what she undertook, discovered a most rich vein of pure 
and native brass, which had been long time neglected, 
near Keswick *, in Cumberland, which abundantly snf. 
ficed for that use, and aSbrded brass to other countries 
idso. The stone, also, called lapi* calaminarit, which 
is moat necessary for the braes works, was now, by God's 
favour, first fbund in England, and that in abundance. 
And she, also, was the first that procured gunpowder to 
be made in England, that she might not both pray and 
pay for it too to her neighbours. The noblemen, too, 
and common people, with no leas cheerful diligence, 
provided them arms every where ; so as in noblemen's 
houses most complete armories were furnished. Mus- 
ters and views of arms were often kept, and the youth 
trtdned to the science of war, and audacity of sldmiiah- 

' Id tall BriunniA Camden layi, ** tbat Uiii plan wu luniKriT untcd 

Ibrmintf, fl« appear* bir^ceEtiiinchuter of Edward IV/* And PnQBnvn 
HoUudadda. Utallhe nAnat "have hei; Iheir nceLtLng-liaiBe b^ Dirvenl 

and MTlDi of board!, DM wltbout admirUioD orthiM that bdmld lt~ 
IliB* wadu, bcnuever, van to thiiide of the Oreta,nM the Denrant. 
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ing. In those days, also, the queen reatraiDetl, by a 
strict prodamRtion, the covetousuem of merchants, which 
BQpplied inuTUtion for war to the emperor of Russia 
gainst the Folonians, and also to the enemies of Chris- 
lendom."* For the better miuntenance and increase of 
the navy, the &ee exporlatioD of bemiigs and all o^er 
sea fish, in English bottoms, was allowed for four yeara, 
and so farther during pleasure: a partial exemption 
from impressment was granted to all fishermen; and 
for their encouragement and "therepairingof port towns 
and navigation," Wednesdays, as wdl as SaturdayB, 
were ordered to be obeerred as fish-days, under pemdty 
of a heavy fine ; and this, it was stated, " was meant 
politicly, not for any superatitiou to be maintained in 
tJie choice of meats." t Her navy was, ere long, bo wdl 
appointed, that she had no need (like her father and 
predecessors) to hire ships from Hamburgh, Lubec, 
Dantzic, Genoa, and Venice. " Foreigneis named her 
the restorer of the glory of shipping, and the queen of 
the north sea." For the protection of the fleet she 
built Upnote Castle ; and she increased the sailora' pay. 
*' The wealthier inhabitants of the sea coast," says Cam- 
den, " in imitation of their princess, built ships of war, 
striving who should exceed ; insomuch that the queen's 
navy, joined with her tnibjects' shipping, was, in short 
time, so poissant, that it was able to bring fiirth 20,000 
fighting men for sea BErvice."J 

The world in those days offered occupation enough ■»■ "■ 
to restless spirits. At one time many of the young ^^^^■ 
En^Jish gentry, " who, according to their innate courage, 
diDught themselves bom to arms, not to idleness," re- 
juured to Hungary, as volunteers against the Turks. A 
few years tster they began to Bock into the Low 
Countries, talcing different sides, some for principle 
others preferring that service in which best entertain- 
ment was to be found ; the far greater number, bow- 
ever, engaged in the protestsnt cause, the strong feeling 
that had been excited by the Marian persecution in their 
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own country, being roueed by the cruelty of tbe Spanish 
government under Alva, — a great but merciless man, who 
in his last illness accounted those actions which have en- 
tailedan everlasting reproach on his name among his good 
works! He had used his influence in Spain to restrain* 
the violence with whichthe English in that country were 
persecuted on the score of their religion, — either because 
that persecution was urged by a rival statesman, or 
because he deemed it pohcic at that lime tn keep up 
a friendly understanding with England, certainly not 
from any principle of toleration or feeling of compas- 
sion. But when governor of the Netherlands he clearly 
saw that in England lay the strength of that protestant 
cause, for the extirpation of which he was exerting all 
A. n. the energies of his strong head and obdurate heart, No 
t56S. direct or open offence had as yet been offered by either 
party, when some French privateers whom the prince 
of Cond^. had equipped, but who infested the seas as 
pirates, fell in with five Spanish vessels which with dif- 
ficulty escaped, some getting into Falmouth, the others 
into Plymouth and the Southampton river. The French 
also put into an EngUsh port, waiting to renew the 
pursuit, whenever tbe Spaniards should depart from 
their asylum. 

The Spanish ambassador, being apprised of this, ap. 
plied to the queen ; he informed her that there was 
money on board, for the payment of the kill's troops 
in the Low Countries, and requested that ahe would 
protect it in her harbours, and grant it a safe convoy to 
Antwerp ; or if advisable, let it be carried through the 
country to a port where it might be safely re-embarked. 
This the queen granted, and promised security both by 
sea and land. Even in harbour the freebooters would 
have mastered one of these ships, if they had not been 
beaten off' by the English : and after this danger, the 
money was landed. No sooner had this heen done diaa the 
Spanish resident began to fear that it was trusted to 
dangerous hands, and he imparted his suspicions to Alva. 
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Meantime cardinal ChastUlon, who was then in England, 
assured the queen that the taohej was not in fact the 
king of Spain's, but belonged to certain Genoese, from 
whom Alva intended to take it as a loan, against their 
will. The matter was then laid before the council, and 
it was debated whether this money, which was to be 
employed for the deBtrucdon of the protestante in the Low 
Countries, should not be borrowed by the queen, security 
being given ; a pracUce then usual among princes, and to 
which Philip himself had sometimes resorted ; and upon 
this the queen resolved, though most of her advisers were 
of a different opinion, and feared to exasperate a power- 
ful king, who was already sufficiently incensed against 
the English. This resolution was communicated to the 
Spanish ambassador, with a solemn engagement to re. 
store the money, if it should be proved to belong not to 
the merchants but to the king of Spain. Alva, on the 
very day that this communicatJon was made to the resi- 
dent, upon the first suspicion seised the goods of all the 
English in the Netherlands, and arrested the owners. 
He thought to intimidate a government, the strength of 
which had not been tried, and the foundations of which 
he was then working to undermine. But the courageous 
queen immediately made reprisals upon the ships and 
property belonging to the Nethdrlanders.* 

Ships were now sent out to cruise sgainsl the English, 
not only from the Netherlands, hut from the ports of 
Spain, where the English merchants and mariners were 
arrested by the inquisition, and condemned to the gal- 
leys, and their goods confiscated. When this was 
known in England, privateers were fitted out with the 
utmost activity; but theyacted with suchindiscrirainatiug 
rapacity, that it became necessary to issue proclamations 
forbidding all men from purchasing any merchandise 
from sea rovers. Meantime Alva was prosecuting what 

■ Camdrn, 120. Pleter But, Oanprcngk, Ac ier MedetluidKlie Ooito- 
(en, L 478. 
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he boped would prove a far more e&ctiul plan of oper- 
ations against Elisabeth, and in ber person against the 
protealant religion, whereof she was the chief earthly sup- 
port. The hostile dispoBition of Philip towards England 
was such, that he had jeprimanded this minister not long 
before for having written as if he were well inclined 
towards what the king called that " lost and undone 
kingdom •;" fortheinquisitionhadnowobttdnedaamudi 
influence over the councils of that monarch, pnident m 
he was deemed, as over his conscience. The language of 
the popes was, that for the diseases which then afflicted 
Christendom fiery cauteries were required ; that corrupt 
members must he cut off; that nothing was more cruel 
than to show mercy to the heretics ; that all who feQ 
into the hands of the true servants of the church ought 
immediately to be put to death, and that no king who suf- 
fered himself to be entreated in their favour could 
satisfy his Redeemer.t They acted themselves in the 
spirit of these exhortations. Pius V, laid a plot for restor- 
ing the Bomish religion in England, by taking off £Uia- 
beth %, and raisiog the queen of Scots to the throne. 
Her agents in this country conducted it with great dex- 
terity, so as to engage in it some who were in Eliza- 
beth's council, and in her faTOUr as well as confidence, 
but who were now actuated by ambition, or by envy 
and hatred of their rivals, or by a dreadful persuasion 
of duty to the papal church; and all things seemed ripe 
when the dispute concerning the money which the En- 
glish government had detained afforded Pius a favourable 
opportunity ^ for engaging Philip in the conspiracy. 
Philip lent an obedient ear. Alva was ordered to hold 
3000 harquebuBsiers in readiness for embarkation : the 
marquis Vitelli was sent to.London under the pretext 
, hot with the intent that he should take 
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die commsiMl of those troops as soon as they should 
have landed tiear liondon, where an undeiBtanding had 
beeneatablishedwiththeTower,st the palace, and among 
the queen's guards.* 

These orrangemeniB having been made, the pope ful- 
minated that nieinorable bull, wherein, as one whom the 
Lord bad made prince over all people and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build, 
he passed sentence of escommunication against Eliza. 
heth, as being a heretic, and a favourer of heretics ; 
pronounced that she was cut off from the unity of the 
body of Christ, and deprived of her pretended title to 
the kingdom ; absolved her subjects from the oath of 
allegiance, and all manner of duty towards her, and 
included all who should obey her in the same sentence 
of anathema. It was thought imprudent to let this hull 
appear in Spain or France before it had been published 
in England, lest it should provoke the queen t to take 
more active measures against the Spaniards, and to 
appear decidedly in support of the French protestants. 
Its first appearance, therefore, was in London, where 
Felton n^ed it upon the bishop of London's palace 
gate. But an earlier insurrection in the North had 
broken the strength and abated the hopes of the more 
eager papists ; and secret information of the conspi- 
racy was given ui the English ministers by the French 
government f, whieh, though possessed with the most • 
deadly hatred against the proleslant cause, dreaded the 
union of England and Scotland under one sovereign, 
and the sulQugation of this country to the influence, or 
possibly § to the power, of Spain. Thus did France, 
at this critical time, interpose in favour of Eliiabeth 
• Tuner, £05. SOS, , f Acu Sinctonnn, 696. PolUnl.Ug. 

** — divtno JudLClo penniuum at (Glbutiiu urt) ut da refuni 4«iBtota 
■d EUutwlham r«r«[tetur & Donnullil, Gllltie nano poLilici nu^ quJUB 
fit eoniulrnllbiii itnluiqut lure (quod Plm iUtolicum Jjl ipptllite 
kolebal) Btqu^ TAnA aijApLclone SmplicltU, ne tcUictt AurIIA tecfplA, tiolLiju 
nimregnopollrMlurHilpanL"— ^rtaij. fiSS 
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^ihiit die Spaniards, upon motives predsely umilai to 
AoK by which Spain had hefore been led to interfere for 

her sgainit the French ; bdiI the conspirKy was fm»- 
trated *, though its extent was not discove^d, nor the 
magnitude of the danger as yet fully understood. 

But though the treason had failed, and the dulce of 
N(»folk, who was to have been the catholic husband of 
a second queen Mary, suffered death, the design was stilt, 
pursued by the Spaniards and the pope : the latter 
■pared no money far this pioua purpose, aa it wm 
deemed at the Vatican, and declared tha^ were it necca- 
aary, for such an object he would expend the whole re« 
^venues of the apoatohc see, and sell the chalices and die 
crosses, and even the tery vestments.* That the blow 
might more surely be struck, the Bemblance of peace, if 
not of amity, was still maintained ; not with sincerity, 
indeed,, on Elizabeth's part ; but on the part of Philip 
perfidiously. She did not restrun her subjects from 
those maritime adventures which nourished her naval 
strength ; and he, in conformity to what was then the 
avo;ned doctrine of the Romish church, acted upon the 
principle that all means were justifiable whereby the in- 
terests of that church could be promoted. The Spanish 
ambassador complained that the rebdlious Netherlanders 
were ' supplied with warhke stores from England, and 
harboured in the English ports ; and, in consequence of 
• his complaint, she ordered their ships of war to be de- 

• Fidlinl Imputa Ihs ftUr to Ain't I 
betwnn Fnnce and Enatand in aid oftlie piwaiimi 
•nd ■nowinU la till Mm ttant fait hhi D. F^drtgnc i 
expedlUoD initeid of VIMU. Tbg Bnt &>r b> ucril 
(tfthBdt*U,alidlnilnilaUI((BlHlyb«jatHl mil douM) UIU, awag i 
MDlmeiit itbtlngdiBpfialDUd In bli Ti«nlBth)iion,aiiiUiUii 
■egudnted withlb«plot: wlmety " bebbe ArulmenWqaeUii cb 

liquldoDHrtotdia nihil unqLiUd Ib kpait tQuereFnulitutum ei 
miqiM ni Hue j(ei¥nds fitque oppottunk Kte ofltrebat Dccuio. \ 
mmtdui ille mtindi Opirex, ci^iu nutu omnia subernanlur, ku id 
nccatlf Id ftmereutibufl, »u ut« Angliil Tl^ente penecutlDiKp 
urbn Chrittl niAFtj'ra, uti doiDwpt nictum Ht, in ccelum erolj 
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tuned, and those persoiiB who were suspected of being 
implicated in the disturbances to leave the land. The 
most imporlAnt erents in public affairs, as well as in 
private lite, often arise from drcumsluiceB which, when 
they occar, appear of little momeDt. The ships which 
the prince of Orange had coimnisuon, though they were 
expressly enjoined not to ii^jnre any bnt their enemies, 
had brought a scandal upon his cause*, by their pira- 
des : insomuch that he had displaced the admiral and 
appointed the lord of Lnmey, WiLiam Graave van der 
Marck, in his stead. That officer, acting either from 
timely apprehension or upon secret intimation, cot. a. d. 
lecced his shipg, twenty-four in number, and sailed from ISIS. 
England, entered the Maas, and by a sudden assault got 
possesnon of the Biiel. This was the first town in 
HoUand which was delivered from the Spaniards, and 
with this enterprise the naval power of the United Pro. 
vinces commenced. The Water-Geusen, as the pripce of 
Orange's Bailors were called, had before this time de- 
served no better appellation ; tfaey were mere pirates, and 
by their ill name had done more injury to him, than by 
their ill deeds to his enemies. But after this adventure, 
which had been undertaken by the exhortation of a 
better man than Lumey ^, one success followed another. 
They obtained ports, entered earnestly into the national 
cause, and acquired character as they gathered strength.^: 
Within four months after the capture of the Briel, they 
were joined by so many adventurers, French and En- 
glish, that a fleet of 150 sail^ was collected at Flushing, 
and by this fleet the project of an intended invasion of 
England was defeated || , at a time when no apprehen- 
sion of any such danger was entertained there. For 
the duque del Medina Cell, coming to succeed Alva in 

' Fitter Bot,a»9.:m. 

f H« wjuji mere n«1»oteT,aadiDHt of hiicofnpanjr Utile better i uitml 
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the goTennnent, and briDging with him reinforcements 
and orders to put in execution the design of entering 
the Thames and BuqiriBing London, approached the 
coast of FlanderSj auppoung it to be Btill in posBession 
of the Spaniarde, and that they were maBters as weU of 
the sea as of the shores. But the admiral of Zeeland, 
Boudenijn Bnoutzoon, having intelligence of his ap- 
proach, met and attacked him, and captured the far 
,, greater part of his richly laden fleet, the duque himeelf 
I. hardly escaping in a Binall vesEel into Sluys.* Dispi- 
rited at the unexpected aspect of affairs on his arriyal, he 
solicited and obtained his recall ; and Alva seeing that 
the scheme of foreign invasion, as well as of domestic 
treason, had been frustrated, deemed it advisable to dis- 
semble still further with England, and renewed the 
commercial intercourse which had then for four years 
been Buspendeil. By mutual agreement it was opened 
for two years, and among the articles was a clause, that 
" if this mutual good understanding and close amity 
should happen for a time to be disturbed, yet should it 
in no wise be conatrucd to be broken and dissolved. 
But if the matter could not be compounded by com- 
missioners, within the time prescribed, the intercourse 
was to cease at the end of the two years."+ 

The good faith and honour of the realm was upon 
this occasion well maintained. Elizabeth made a fiill 
agreement with the Genoese merchants, concerning the 
money which was the first declared cause of difference : 
she indemnified ihe English merchants for their losses 
in the Netherlands, out of the produce of the Nelher- 
landers' goods which had been embargoed here ; and the 
residue was restored to Alva, who made no such restitu- 
tion to his subjectji out of the English property that he 
had detained, j: It had never been Ehzabeth's wish that 
the Netherlands should throw off their allegiance to 
Philip. Not contemplating the possibility, which, at 
that time, was not contemplated by themselves, that they 

* ptt^Bor.aas. rVerK)l(hilHCliren.viiideH«derliiulen, pkdfc 
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could ever maintain themaelvea aa an independent state, 
die knew that, as it regarded England, it was better 
the; should be annexed to Spain than to France ; and 
there was no other apparent alternative. Nor, if their 
independence had seemed feasible, could she, a sovereign 
princess, have desired that what she could not but deem 
a dangerous precedent should be established. As a 
protestuit, she sympathised with their sufierings for re- 
ligion's sake ; as the queen of a frae people, whose 
rights and privileges she respected as she ought, she 
acknowledged that they complained justly of the breach 
of their fundamental laws. But, on the other hand, 
Elizabeth felt that the cause of the Reformation had 
Iseen disgraced and injured by the excesses the Nether, 
landers had committed under its name, by spoliation and 
havoc, and by cruelties which afforded the persecutors 
A recriminating plea, and which were not to be excused 
for having been exercised in retaliation. Moreover, she 
was sensible that, in such commotions, the foundations of 
civU society are loosened and endangered. These equi. 
table views were fairly stated, both to the Spanish go- 
vernment and to the stales. When Requesens sent an ^, o. 
agent into England to obtain her permission for engaging 1575. 
ships and seamen there, to act against the Hollanders 
Mid Zeelanders, she refused, and prohibited English sea- 
men from serving under foreign powers, and all men 
from setting out ships of war without her licence r " her 
ships and sailors," she said, " should not be hazarded in 
foreign quarrels." The agent then requested that she 
would not be displeased if those English whom he 
called exiles, but whom she termed rebels, served at sea 
against the Hollanders ; but that she would allow them 
free access to any of her ports. Her answer was, " that 
ahe could in no wise allow them to serve under the 
Spaniards ; and that to give the use of her ports to re- 
bels and sworn enemies would be nothing short of 
madness." One other request the agent made, that the 
Low Country emigrants might be expelled from her 
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donunioni. To this she replied, " that her consenting 
to a like request, three yctrs hetoie, had proved most 
prejudicial to the Spanish affurR j for from thence that 
maritime power had arisen, gainst which the Spaniards 
now found it so difficult to contend." Inproof that the 
had neither forgotten nor disregarded the ancient league 
with the house of Burgundy, she forbad the Nether- 
landers' ships of war, which were then in her havens, 
from leaving them ; and would, hj public proclamation, 
give orders that none who were in arms against the 
Spaniards should be admitted into them, specifying by 
name the prince of Orange, and some fifty of the most 
conspicuous persons of his party ; but she would not 
expel the fi^tives who had taken shelter upon hra 
shores, . . " poor simple people, who had forsaken th&i 
country and their inheritance for peace; and whom it 
were inhuman, and against the laws of hospitality, to 
deliver into the hands of their enemies."" 

On the other hand, she endeavoured to dissuade 
the prince of Orange from inviting France to protect 
the States; and when she was entreated by Holland 
and Zeeland to take them into her own possession, or 
at least under her protection, as the person to whom, 
in defeasance of the Spanish line, the right of inheritance 
reverted {that line deriving it from a sister of FhiUppa 
of Hainault, Edward 1 II.'s queen), she answered, that 
she esteemed nothing more glorious than to act with 
faith and honour as beseemeth a prince : in thia cane, 
she could not be satisfied that she could, consistently 
with honour and conscience, take those provinces under 
her protection, much less into her possession ; but that 
she would earnestly endeavour to procure for them a 
happy peace. When Requesens died, and there were 
movements which indicated a disposition in the other 
states to recover their ancient liberties, she exhorted 
them to bend their minds to peace, desiring nothit^ 
so much as the restoration of order in their provinces, 
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xod good govemmenL TliiB, indeed, ber subjects had 

great reason to desire ; for while many of those unquiet 
spirits, who followed war as a trade, engaged on either 
aide, the EngUsli merchants, seeking their own gain bj 
less exceptionable means, were plundered b; both. They 
who were resident in Antwerp, when that city was sacked 
by the mutinous Spaniards, were not only spoiled of 
their goods, but compelled to pay a large ransom for 
thnr lives. And the Dutch and Zeeland ships of war, 
with the connivance, if not the sanction of the states, de- 
tained English ships, upon the plea that they imported 
provisions to their enemies the Dimkirkers, and that 
the trade from Planderi to Spain was now carried on in 
English bottoms, and boarded them, " amally to the 
profit of those to whom the ships and goods appeclained," 
even when they were not boldly seized and carried away 
as prizes. A breach had nearly been made between the 
states and England, when the States blockaded the 
Scheldt, and prohibited the English from trading by that 
river with Antwerp : the merchants, finding themselves 
thus damnified, complained to their own government, 
reprieals took place, and the dispute was not ad- 
justed till after much mutual injury and ill-will. The 
arrangement was facihtated by sending four vessels under 
the comptroller of the queen's ships, William Holstocke 
to scour the narrow seas from the North Foreland to 
Falmouth. In that course he recaptured fifteen mer_ 
chantmen of sundry nationsj took twenty ships and 
barks, " EngUsh, French, and Flemings, hut all pirates, 
and in fashion of war ;" and brought home 300 men 
prisoners for piracy, some thirty of whom were con- 
demned to deoth.i' 

Such was the desire of Elizabetli, that the Low 
Countries should remain united to Spain, rather than 
be annexed w France, that when don John of Austria 
arrived aa governor, she offered bim her assistance, in 
case the stalet should coll in the French. At the same 
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dme, when, upon the importuntte entreaties of thfc 
States, Ehe usieted tbem witb 30,000/., it w«s upon 
coDditioQ that they should neither change their religion 
nor their prince, nor receive the French into the 
NethetUndB, nor refuse a peace, if don John woiild 
condescend to reasonable conditions ; and that, if such 
a peace were obtained, thi» money shoold go toward 
the payment of the Spanish soldiers, who were then in 
a state of mutiny because of their arrears.* But it^was 
with no amicable intentions toward the queen of Eng- 
land, that don John took upon himself the command in 
the Netherlands. He had been bred up in ignorance 
that Charles V. was hisfather, but in a manner which 
qualified him for any rank to which he might be ad- 
vanced ; and Fhihp, after acknowledging him as his 
brother, though illegitimate, had placed him in circum- 
stances the most favourable to an ambitious mind, by- 
appointing him to the command of that fleet with which 
he achieved at Lepanto a naval victory more important 
and more famous than any preceding one in modem 
history. Having taken possession of Tunis, he con- 
ceived the hope of becoming the founder of a Christiaa 
kingdom, which might one day vie in power and pros- 
perity with ancient Carthiige + : and when Philip refused 
his consent to a project the difficulties of whidi were 
weli undentood by Spanish statesmen, don John, widi 
the approbation of the pope, fixed upon England as the 
seat of the kingdom to which he imagined himself bom. 
A marriage with the queen of Scots was to provide him 
with a claim to it, and possession was to be taken 1^ 
force of arms. The English emigrants encouraged him 
in (his design ; and he represented to Philip that Eng- 
land might be conquered more easily than Zeeland, and 
urged him to grant him some port in the north of Spain 
from whence he might invade it with a fleet. Mean- 
time he had privately communicated with the Guises ; 
and this part of his negotiation was discovered and 
made known to EUzabeth by the prince of Orange, as 
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alio that the intention wu to occupy the Isle of Man, 
and thst the aid of Mary 'a partieans in the EOUth of 
Scotland was counted on, and assistance from Irehind, 
and an inanrrectioii of the papists in the northern 
counties and in North Wales, When the truth of 
this information had been ascertained, Elizabeth entered * 
into a league with the states.* 

That league she notified h; an ambaaaador to the 
king of Spain, praying him and the governors of the 
Netherlands, to cail to mind how often and how ear. 
nestly, and in how friendly an intent, she had long 
forewarned them of the evils impending over those 
countrieB ; how carefuily she had endeavoured to keep 
them within their duty to the king ; how she had refused 
to take posaeasion of the rich provinces which had been 
offered to her, and reiiiaed also to protect them ; and how 
she had supplied them largely with money, when all 
thinga were in a moat desperate and deplorable state, 
that they might not, for want thereof, he necessitated 
to call in another power, and break the design of 
peace which had lately been set on foot ; whether 
these things were unbeseeming a Christian queen, 
who aflbcted peace, and was moat desirous to deserve 
well of her confederate the Spaniard, let the Spaniard 
himself and all Christian princes judge I And now 
that the wars might ceaae, and the Netberlandeta again 
be at hia devotion, the adviaed him to receive his 
afflicted people into former grace and favour, to restore 
their privilegea, to observe the conditions of the last 
* agreement, and to appoint them another governor of his 
own family : for no peace could be concluded or ob- 
served unless don John of Auatria were removed, whom 
the states distrusted and hated, and whom she certainly 
knew, by his secret practices vrilh the queen of Scots, to 
be her roost mortal enemy, insomuch that she cmild 
expect nothing from the Netherlands but assured danger, 
ao long as he wa< governor there. It was because she 
knew what great forces don John had raised, and how 
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man; auxHiarf compuiiM of French were Ktdy to Jtan 
him, that she, to preeeire the Netherlands and Spain, 
and avert the danger from Bogl^d, had noir engaged 
to aesitt the states, they having promised on dieir part 
that they woulQ continue in (he king's obedience, and 
alter nothing in religion. If, however, the king would 
not heten to these representalionB, but was tesoived to 
abrogate their rights and privileges, and reduce these' 
miserable provinces into slavery, bb if he had obtained 
possession of them by right of war, she in that caae 
would not neglect to defend her ndghbouis, and pro- 
vide for her own security.* 

This was no palatable Unguage to Philip ; but that 
deep dissembler, feeling its force, and consciaus of its 
truth, brooked it, and with simulated good- will besought 
ber to continue her endeavours .for bringing about a 
peace, and not hastily to credit false reports^ nor believe 
that he attempted any thing unbecoming a prince in 
amity with her. How far he favoured the designs of " 
don John, as conformable to his own catholic views, or 
discouraged them as tending more to the advant^e of 
France than Spain, is uncertain, f But after the death 
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of that unbitious chief, wbose atory is more like a 
ficdoD of romance or tragedj than a tale of real life, the 
plots againat Elizabeth were renewed. Pope Gre. 
gory XIII. and Philip, by whom the scheme waa now 
concerted, had each their eeparate views : the latter 
saw that he could not reduce the Netherlands to eubjec- 
tioTi unless he were master of the tea, and that he could 
not be master of the sea till he should have subdued 
England. The pope, in the plenitude of his authority, 
was willing to confer upon him an apostolical title to 
that kii^oro, giving Ireland at the same time to hia 
own bastard son, whom he had made marcheK de 
Vineola. The nokiiious adventurer Stukely nndertook 
to conquer Ireland for this king-aspirant, and to bum 
the ships in die Thames. For this aervice he asked 
only 3000 men, while a larger force of Spaniards and 
Portuguese were to land in England. To show on what 
grounds he proceeded, this arch-traitor presented m 
instrument to Philip, " subscribed with the names of 
most of the Irish nobility, and of divers in England 
of good quaUty, ready to be at his devotion." In 
order to diminish the queen's means of naval defence, 
foreign roerchsals were employed to hire for distant 
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vojagCB the greater part of ttioee merchant ships which 
were built and furnished for Bea.service." 
A. D. It is said that Sebastian of Portugal was intended 
1578. for the command of this expeditioo. Such an under- 
taking would have well accorded with his temper, and 
with the principles wherewith his pemiciouB educadoa 
had thoroughly imbued him. The massacre of StBar- 
tholomew's had been concerted with his knowledge : an 
armamentj which he Had prepared ostensibly against the 
Turksj was to have sailed in aid of the French govern- 
ment, if that massacre had Failed ; and when the news 
of its perpetration arrived, Lisbon was illuminated, and 
processions made, and a thanksgiving sermon preached 
by the most eloquent of the Spanish preachers, Frey 
Liiiz de Granada; and an ambassador, was sent to coa- 
gratulate Charles IX. t upon a crime — for which, as it 
regards himself, it may be hoped that the horror and 
remorse which speedily brought him to an untimely 
death may have atoned. But though Sebastian had 
proffered to the pope his utmost services against Maho- 
metans and heretics, early impressions and national 
feeling led him to tread in the steps of his heroic an- 
cestors, and endeavour to recover that dominion in 
Africa which they had unwisely abandoned for the 
sake of more distant and less tenable conquests. Thou^ 
the pope offered him a consecrated banner as for a holy 
war, he was not to be diverted from his purpose ; and 
Stukely, who arrived in the Tagus with 800 men, 
raised for the inva^on of Ireland, was induced to 
postpone that purpose, and accompany Sebastian to 
Barbary. Stukely met his death there, . . in bett^ 
company than he deserved to die in ; for braver or 
nobler-minded men never fell in battle than some of 
those Fortugueze who perished on that disastrous day. 
Whether Sebastian perished vrith them, is one of those 
secrets over which the grave has closed. But as his 
wilfulness had been the means of averting the intended 
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iDTssian of Bngland, so by llie conBequenceB of his 
defeat and disappearance, Portugal became the imme- 
diate object of PbiUp's designs : his chief care was 
devoted to obtaining the succession for himself; and the 
forces which had been levied against EUzabetb were 
employed in estabhshing his ill-founded claim against 
a pretender whose pretensions were weaker than his 
own, and who had nothing to support them but the 
favour of the populace. 

A few years earlier, Cecil, the greatest of English 
statesmen, thought that, if an enemy were at hand to 
assail the realm, it were a fearful thing to consider, be. 
cause of its growing weakness, what the resistance might 
be. The cause of that weakness he perceived " in the 
queen's celibacy, and the want of a suitable successor, 
and the lack of foreign alliances; in the feebleness 
which long peace had induced, the weakness of the fron. 
tier, the ignorance of martial knowledge in the sulgects, 
the lack of meet captains and trained soldiers, the re- 
bellion which had then recently broken out in Ireland, 
the over-much boldness which the mildness of the queen's 
government had encouraged, the want of tieasure, the 
excess of the ordinary charges, the poverty of the no- 
bihty and gentlemen of service (the wealth being in the 
meaner sort), the lack of mariners and munition, and 
-the decay of morals and rehgion ;" but the greatest dan- 
get he considered to be that which arose from " the 
determination of the two monarchies, next neighbours 
to England, to subvert not only their own subjects, but 
also all others refusing the tyranny of Rome, and their 
earnest desire to have the queen of Scots possess this 
throne of England."* One alone of these causes of 
danger had been remedied, the lack of mariners; a race . 
of seamen such as no former times had equalled, and no 
after ones have surpassed, was then training in voyages 
of discovery and of mercantile adventure. For the pre- 
datory spirit by which the speculators at home, as well 
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u the adTentnren themselTes, were influenced, tome 
provocation hsd been given ; and when Elizabeth, In 
anBwer t« the demand made by the Spanish ambassa- 
dor for restitution of the tresBure which Drake had 
brought home from that voyage wliidi has immortaliBed 
his name, U>ld him that Drake should be forthcoming to 
answer according to law, if he were convicted bj good 
evidence of having committed any thing against la^ or 
right i and that the property was let apart, in ordc^ 
that it might be restored to its just claimants ; she re- 
minded him'that a greater sum than Drake had brought 
home she had been compelled to eicpeiid in patting down 
those rebellions which the Spaniards had raised and en- 
couraged both in Ireland and England : and as to the 
complaint which he preferred against the En^ah for 
aaiUng in the Indian Ocean, she answered, ahe ccnld 
not persuade herself that the bishop of Rome's donatioD 
had conferred upon the kings of Spain any juit tide to 
the Indies : she acknowledged no prerogatiTe in that 
bi^op to lay any restriction upon princes who owed him 
no obedience; nor could she allow that he had any au- 
thority to enfeoff, as it were, the Spaniard in that 
new world, and invest him with the possession thereof. 
Neither waa their only other claim to be admitted, 

. which was no more than that they had touched here and 
there upon the coast, built huts there, and given names 
to a river or a cape. This donation of that which was 
another's, and this imaginary propriety, did not pre- 
clude other princes from trading to those coumries, nor 
from transporting colonies (without breach of the law 
of nations), into those parts which were not inhabited 
by Spaniards (for prescription without possession waa 
little worth) ; nor from navigating that vast ocean, see- 

■ ing that the sea and air are common to all, A title 
to the ocean belonged not to any people or private per- 
aoni, forasmuch as neither nature nor public custom 
warranted any possession thereof, fflie observed, also, 
that the Spaniards, by their hard dealing with the En- 
glish, whom they bad, contrary to the law of nations. 
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prohibited from comiperce, hid drawn upon themBelvn 
the miBchiefa which they now tomplsined of.* 

The charge against the Spanish government, of hav. 
ing instigated rebellion, wm inconteBtable. Stukely's 
prepantions had not been secret, and an English fieet 
had been atationed on the Iijsh coast to intercept him ; 
and that fleet had not long returned to England, in 
the belief that all present danger was past, before a 
body of Spaniards were landed in Ireland, in aid of the 
fint Irish rebellion, into which the Romieb religion en- 
tered as an exciting cause,. . a cause from whence have 
arisen the greatest evils that have afflicted, and aie 
afflicting, and will long continue to afflict, that unhappy 
island. The Spaniards fortified themeelves in Kerry ; 
and when ihe lord deputy, Arthur lord Grey of Wilton, 
marched against them, and sent a trumpet " to demand 
who they were, whst they had to do in Ireland, who 
sent them, and wherefore they had built a fort in queen 
Elizabeth's dominions, and wilhal to command them to 
depart with speed ;" they answered, that they were sent 
" Mme from the most holy father the pope, and some 
from the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given 
Ireland, queen Elizabeth having, as a heretic, forfeited 
her title to it. They would, therefore, hold what 
the; had gotten, and get more if they could." The 
confidence which seemed to themselves to justify this 
language soon failed them ; they discovered too late the 
vanity of the promises which had been held out to 
them, the condition of the people with whom they were 
to act, and die dreadful character of the war which, in 
reliance upon their support, had been begun. They were 
bedeged by land ; the protecting squ&dron was remanded 
from England, and cut oiF their escape by sea ; they 
were compelled to surrender at discretion, and were put 
to the sword; a meaanre which grieved Elizabeth, and 
which she disapproved, even when she admitted that 
the plea of stem necessity was strongly urged in its 
vindication, t 

It was easy for Elizabeth to justiiy the views of her 
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government, and the peaceable coune which it bai 
hitherto pursued. Upon general principles, (0o, the 
right of her subjects to explore distant seas and couu.. 
Cries might well be asserted and maintained, hut she 
made no attempt to defend what was not stricll; de&nei' 
hie, and a great part of the money which Drake had 
brought home was restored to the Spaniards * ; and 
some of the chief persons bebnging to the court refused 
to accept the money which he o^red them, because 
they considered it to have been gained by piracy. This 
is said to have troubled him greatly, for he no doubt 
was of opinion that the conduct of the Spaniards in their 
American conquests warranted any hostile proceedings, 
against them ; and he had this to encourage him, that, 
while statesmen openly condemned his conduct, or only 
covertly protected him, " the common sort of people 
admired and extolled his actions, as deeming it no leas 
honourable to have enlarged the bounds of the English 
name and glory, than of their empire." t Indeed, 
however desrous Elizabeth's ministers were of avoiding a 
war, they saw, what the people felt, that it must soon be 
forced upon them, and that overt acts on the part of PhiUp 
would soon follow the covert hostihty which had long 
been carried on. The Jesuits, who were now the moving 
spirits in every conspiracy, were atthatlime (to use a word 
current in that age) completely hUpanioliased, . and thb 
was not because the founder, and the architect, and the 
great tbaumaturgic saint of their order were Spaniards, 
but because the chimerical hope was entertained of 
establishing an universal monarchy, of which Spain was 
to be the temporal and Rome the spiritual head. The im- 
portant step of rendering Spain in all spiritual afiairs ab- 
solutely subservient to Rome had been cfiected ; and they 
who laboured to extend the Spanish dominion perceived 
that the succession of the Scottish line to the throne of 
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EngUod must be unfavourable to the interests of Spain, 
because of Mary's connection with tfae Guises ; that of 
her son would be detrimental to the Romish church, 
because he had been carefully and well educated in the 
principles of the protestaut faith, and it was now evi- 
dent that those principles were well rooted ia his mind. 
They set up, therefore, a title of the king of Spain to 
the English crown, by which, pTeposterotu as it was, 
not a few of the English papists were deloded.* Some 
of the queen's counsellors proposed to her, as a counter- 
project, that the should foment the difference. which then 
existed between Philip and the pope concerning tlie 
kingdom of Naples, and assist Gregory not as pope but 
in his character of temporal prince with ships ; thus, 
they argued, she might bring about a dirersion of the 
Spanish forces, and prevent an invaaion of her own do- 
minions. It might have been a suffidenC objection Ut 
any such proposal that the papal cSaint rested upon 
papal grounds, and wal not maintainable as a political 
question. But EHzabeth saw it at once in the right 
point of view as a question of honour and of conscience: 
Bherefiisedto"entertain compliance with the pope in any 
capacity, or any conditions, as dishonourable to hersdf^ 
and distasteful to the protestont princes ; nor would 
she," says our good church-hiBtorian, "touch pitch in 
jest, for fear of being defiled in earnest," + 

Part of the system which the hiepanlolised faction 
pursued was to blacken the character of Elizabeth by 
every imaginable calumny, knowing that no calumnies 
can be too absurd for itching ears, and hearts that arfl 
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prepoBsesied with htlied for the penon whom it ia pro- 
powd to injure. Not contented with contending that 
■he wu of illc^tiinate 1^rth, they sSnned that she 
was the offipring of an incestuoaa intercourie between 
Henry VJII. and hia own daughter! They arraigned 
her of the vileit ingratitude towards Ptiilip, to whose 
interceuion, they atserted, she had been three timet be- 
holden for her life, when sentence of death had been 
passed againtt her for trewon against her sister. They 
represented the puniahment of convicted traitors, and 
the preventire measures against preparatory treason, 
which far self-preservation her govemment waacompelled 
to puiaoe, in a religious persecution, against which die 
advocates and agenta'of the inqiuMtion, — yea the very 
men who had kindled the fires in Smithfield, — filled 
£urope with their complainta. Books were set forth, 
wherein it vu not cout^ided, but dogmaticilly lau^t, 
that princes, when excommunicated for heresy, were to 
be deprived of kingdom and life. This doctrine re- 
ceived the Bsnction of the censorial authorities in Romiah 
countries ; and, by a libel which was secretly printed in 
£ngUnd, the ladies of Elizabeth's household were ex- 
horted to deal with her as Judith had dealt with Holo- 
femes.* Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ainbasaa- 
dor in England, was detected in a correspondence with 
those papists whose object it was, by foreign aid, to 
depose the queen and re-eitahlish the Romish religion. 
He was ordered to depart the land, though he had ren- 
dered himsdf liable to the utmost severity of the law ; 
and the queen was still so desirous of continuing at 
peace with G^n, that she sent Ae clerk of her cound! 
into that country, to inform the king of Spain for what 
just cause his minister had been sent away, and withal 
to assure him, lest, by having thus dismissed Mendois, 
she " might seem to renounce the ancient amity that had 
Bubdated between both kingdoms," that all amicable 
offices should still be shown by her, if Philip would send 
■nv other minister who should be desirous of preserving 
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friendship, — provided only that a like reception might be 
^ven to her ambatsador. But this minisler could not 
obtain a hearing.* 

Meantime the prince of Orange, who had recovered 
after being desperately wounded by one aasaffsin, perished 
by the hand of another ; and the war in the Nethet~ 
lands was vigorously prosecuted by the prince of Parma, a 
general whose martial genina had then never been equalled 
in modern warfare, and perhaps has never since been 
surpassed. Elizabeth, in her cautious pohcy, hesitated 
at entering into any direct alliance with the United 
States, till he had taken Antwerp, after one of the moat 
inemorable sieges in military history. She then hesi- 
tated no longer, lest the war should be brought home to 
her own doors; and concluded a treaty, whereby she 
contracted to aid the States with 5000 foot and 1000 
horse during the war, the States engaging to repay the 
expense thus incurred, in the course of five years 
after the condusion of a peace. Flushing, Ramma- ,_ ^ 
fcens, and the Briel were to be occupied by Enghsh isss. 
troops as caution towns. The contracting parties were to 
enter into no lesgue but on common consent; and ships 
for their mutual defence were to be equipped in equal 
numbers by both parties, at their common charge, and 
to be commanded by the admiral of England. The 
Zeelanders, in honour of this alliance, coined money 
with the arms of that province on one side, a lion rising 
out of the waves, and the motto Luetor et emergo; and 
on the other the arms of the several cities, with the 
motto, Authore Deo, /avenle Regind.i A declaration was 
published in the queen's name, "of the causes which 
had moved her to give aid to the defence of the people 
afflicted and oppressed in the Low Countries ; " for 
"althot^b kings and princes sovereign, it was said, 
were not bound to render account of their actions to 
any but to God, their only sovereign. Lord, we are, not- 
withstanding this our prerc^tive, at this time spe- 
dally moved to publish, not only unto our own natural 
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loving lulijecU, but «1bo to all others our neighboorq 
what Qur intention U at thii time, and upon what joet 
and resaonable grounds we are moved to give aid unto 
our next neighbours, the natural people of the Loir 
CouDtriea being, bj long wars and persecutionii of 
strange uatiotiH there, lamentably afflicted, and in present 
danger to be brought into a perpetual eervitude." — 

" First," Bud this declaration, "it is to be under- 
stood that there bath been, tine out of mind, even t^ 
the nMuisl utuatioa of those Low Countries and our 
realm of England, one directly opposite to the other, 
and by reason of the ready crossing of the seas, and 
multitudes of large and commodious havens respecU 
ively on both sides, a continual traffic and comm^ce 
betwixt the people of England and the natural people of 
those countries, and so continued in all ancient time*, 
when the several provinces thereof, as Flanders, HoL 
land, and Zeelind, and other countries to them adjoin- 
ing, were possessed by several lords, and not united 
together, as of late years they have been by inter- 
marriages, and St length by concurrence of many and 
sundry tides, reduced to be nnder the government of 
those lords that succeeded to the dukedom of Bur- 
gundy : whereby there had been many special confeder- 
ations, not only betwixt the kings of England and the- 
lords of the said countries, but also betwixt the very 
natural subjects of both, as the prelates, noblemen, 
citiiens, burgesees, and other commonalties of the great 
cities and port towns of either country reciprocally, by 
special oUigations and stipulations under their seals in- 
terchangeably, for maintenance of commerce and inter- 
course of merchants, and also of special mutual amity 
to be observed ; and very express provision for mutual 
&vours, affections, and (dl other friendly offices to be used 
and prosecuted by the people of the one nation toward* 
the other. By which mutual bonds there hath continued 
perpetual union of the people's hearts blether ; and 
K, by way of continual intercourse, from age to age, 
the same mutuallove hath been inviolably Icept and exer* 
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4n*ed, as it had been by the nill of nature, and never 
utterly disBolved, nor yet for any long time diacontinued, 
howsoever the kings and the lords of the countries some. 
times (though very rarely) have been at difference, hj 
siniBtermeansof some other princes, (heir neighbours, en. 
vying the felicity of these two countries. And so bad 
tbe same mutuid and natural concourie and commerce 
beea continued in many ages, far above the Uke exam, 
pie of any other countries in Christendom, to the hononi 
and strength of the princes, and to the singular great 
benefit and enriching of their people, until of late yeata 
the king of Spain bad been (as it is to be thought) 
counselled by his counsellors of Spain to appoint Span.- 
iards, foreigners, and strangers of strange blood, — men 
more exercised in war than in peaceful government, and 
some of them notably delighted in blood, as had ap. 
peared by their actions, — to be the chiefeat governors of 
all his said Low Countries, contrary to the ancient 
laws and customs thereof. The Spaniards, having no na. 
tural regard to the maintenance of those people in their 
ancient manner of peaceable living, hut being exalted to 
absolute government by ambition, and forprivate lucre, 
have violently broken the ancient laws and liberiies, 
and, in a tyrannous sort, have banished, killed, and 
destroyed, without order of law, many of tbe most 
ancient and principal persons of the natural nobility, 
that were most worthy of government. And howso- 
ever, in the beginning of these cruel persecutions, the 
pretence tiiereof was for maintenance of Romish reli- 
gion, yet they spared not to deprive very many catholics 
and ecclesiastical persona of their franchises and privi- 
leges ; and of th^ chiefeat that were executed of iJie 
nobility, none was in the whole country more affected 
to that rehgion than was the noble and valiant county 
of Egmond, the very glory of that country, who 
neither for his singular victories in (he service of the 
king of Spain can be forgotten in true histories, nor yet 
for the cruelty used for his destruction, be bat for ever 
lamented in the hearts of tbe people of that country." 
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The dedfliation proceeded to show how the horrible 
ctlamitiet thus brought upon the Low Countries had 
mored to compssdon eTen such of their neighbonts as 
had been at frequent di«cord with them in fonner dines, 
insomuch that the French king thought, very many years 
ago, to have taken them under his protection, had not (as 
the deputies of the States were answered) the ''complots of 
the honie of Guise, stirred and maintained by money 
out of SpUD, disturbed the peace of France, and 
thereby urged the king to forbear from the resolution he 
had made, not to aid those oppressed people of the Low 
Countries against the Spaniards, but also to have ac- 
cepted them as his own subjects. Sut, in very trnth, 
however they were comforted and kept in hope by the 
French king, who had oftentimes solicited us, as queoi 
of England, both by message and writing, to be careAiI 
of their defence ; yet, in respect that they were more 
strictly knit in ancient friendship to this realm than to • 
any other country, we are sure that they could be pitied 
of none with more cause of grief generally than of our 
subjects, being their most ancient allies and familiar 
neighbours; and that in such manner, that tliis our 
realm of England and those countries have been of long 
time resembled and termed as man and wife. For these 
mgent causes, and many others, we have by many 
friendly messages and ambassadors, by many letters and 
writings, to ihe said king of Spain, cur brother and 
ally, declared onr compassion of this so evil and cruel 
usage of his natural and loyal people. And further. 
more, as a good loving stater to him, and a natural good 
neighbour to his Low Countries, we have often, and 
often again, most friendly warned him, that if he did 
not, by hie wisdom and princely clemency, restrain the 
tyranny of his governors, and cruelty of his men of 
war, we feared that the people should be forced, for 
safety of their lives, and for continuance of their native 
country in the former state of their liberties, to seek the 
protection of some other foreign lord, or rather to yield 
themselves wholly to the sovereignty of some m^hty 
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prince ; ae fay tfae wicient laws, and by special privi- 
kgCH granted by some of the lords and dukes to the 
people, they do pretend and affirm, that in such cases of 
general iiyusdce, and upon such violent breaking of 
their piivileges, they are free from their former homage, 
and at liberty to make choice of auy other prince to be 
their head. By some such alteradon, aa stories testify, 
Philip, the duke of fiurgundy, caroe to his title, from 
which the king of Spain's interest is derived. And 
now, to stay them from yielding themselves in any like 
sort to the sovereignty of any other strange prince, we 
yielded some years past to the importunate requests of 
some of the greatest persons of degree and most obe- 
dient subjects to the king, and granted them presis of 
money, only to continue them as his aulgects, and to 
muntain themselves in their just defence against the 
▼iolence of the Spaniards, their oppressoTB ; and during 
the time of that out aid thus given, and their stay in 
th^ obedience to the king of Spain, we did freely ac- 
quaint the same king with our actions, and did still 
continue our friendly advices to him, to move him to 
command his govemora and men of war not to use such 
insolent cruelties against bis people as might make diem 
to despair of his favour, and seek some other lord. 

" For we did manifestly see if the nation of Spain 
should make a conquest of those countries, as was and 
yet is apparently intended, and plant themselves there 
aa they have done in Naples and other countries, adding 
thereto the late examples of tbe hostile enterprise of a 
power of Spaniards, sent by the king of Spain and tbe 
pope into our realm of Ireland, with an intent, con- 
fessed by the captains, that their number was sent to 
seize upon some strength there, and with other great 
fbrces to pursue a conquest thereof, we did manifestly 
see in what danger our ourself, country, and people 
might shortly be, if in convenient time we did not 
speedily otherwise regard to prevent or stay the same." 
The queen then complained, that notwithstanding her 
often requests and advices, the king's governors in the 
X 4 
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Low Countries increued their cnidtieB toward hie own 
ifflicted people, and liis officers in Spain offered daily 
greater iiguriei to the English resordug thither for 
traffic r jea, her express messengerB with her letters 
were not permitted to come to the king'b preeence, — "ft 
matter very strange, and against the law of nations." 
She contrasted the unworthy treatment of her ambas- 
sadors in Spain, with hex conduct towards the Spanish 
■mbassadarB, and especially Bernardino de Mendoza; 
— " one," said she, " whom we did accept and use with 
great favour a long time, as was seen in our court, and 
we think cannot be denied hy himself: but yet of late 
years (we know not by what direction), we found him 
to be a secret great faTOurer to sundry our cTil-diaposed 
and seditious subjects, not only to such as lurked in our 
realm, but also to such as fled die same, being notoriously 
condemned as open rebels and trait«is, with whom, by 
his letters, messages, and secret counsels, he did in the 
end devise how, with a power of men, partly to come 
out of Spain, partly out of the Low Countries, (whereof 
he gave them great comfort in the king's name,) an in- 
vasic4i might be made into our realm; setting down in 
writing the manner how the same should be done, with 
what number of men and ships, and upon what coasts, 
porta, and places of our realm, and who the persons 
should be, therein of no small account, that should favoui 
this invasion, and take part with the invaders : fkcta 
which have been most clearly proved, and confessed by 
such as were in that confederary with him ; yet when 
he had been charged with these practices, and it had 
been made patent to him how and by whom, with many 
other circumstances we knew it, he was caused, in very 
gentle sort, to depart out of our realm, the rather for 
his own safety, as one in very deed mortally hated of 
onr people." 

The declaration proceeded to state what the queen 
had done for delivering Scotland from the servitude into 
which the house of Guise meant to have brought it, and 
that by her means oaij it had been restored to its an- 
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deiit freedom, and wm so posseMcd by the pieaeiit king, 
whereby Scotland had remained in better amity and 
peace with England than could be TemembeTed for many 
hundred yeara before. It concluded by saying how, 
upon the continued and lamentable requests of the states 
of Holland, Zealand, Gueldres, and other provinces with 
tbem united, the queen had, with good advice, and after 
long deliberation, determined to aid them, "only to de- 
fend them and theii towns from sacking and desolation, 
and to procure tbem safety, to the honour of God, whom 
tbey desire to serve sincerdy as Christian people, ac- 
cording to his holy word, and to e^joy their andent 
liberties for tbem and theii posterity, and so conse- 
quently to preserve the lawful and andent commerce 
betwixt diose countries and ours. And so," said this 
magnaoimona queen, " we hope our intendons herein, 
and our subsequent actions, will be, by God's favour, 
honourably interpreted of all persons (saving of .the 
oppreBBors themselves and their partisans), in that we 
mean not hereby, either for ambition or malice, the two 
roots of all injustice, to make any particular profit hereof 
to ourself or to our people ; only dedring at this time to 
obtain, by God'a favour, for these countries a ddiver- 
ance of them from war by the Spaniards and foreigners, 
a restitution of their ancient liberties and government 
by some Christian peace, and thereby a surety for our- 
edves and our realm to be free from invading neigh- 
bours, and our people to enjoy their lawM intercourse 
of friendship and merchandise, according to the ancient 
usage and treaties of intercourse made betwixt our pro- 
genitors and the lords and earls of those countries, and 
betwixt our people and theirs. And though our farther 
intention also is, or may be, to take into our guard some 
few towns upon the sea-side, next oppoute to our realm, 
which otherwise might be in danger to be taken by the 
strangers, enemies of the country ; yet therein consider, 
ing we have no meaning at this time to take and retain 
the same to our own proper use, we hope all persons will 
think it agreeable with good reason and princely policy 
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thkt we (hould have the gnard and uae of lOine such 
places, for sure acceiB and reeen of our people and boI~ 
diere in safety, and for fumitare of them with victuals 
and other things requisite and necessary, whilst it shall 
be need&l for them to continue in those countries, ftnr 
the aiding thereof in these their great calamities, mi- 
' series, and immlDent danger ; and until the countries 
may be delivered of such strange forces as do now op- 
press them, and recover their ancient lawful liberties 
and manner of government, to live in peace as tbey have 
heretofore done, and do now most earnestly in lainent- 
able manner desire to do, which are the very only true 
ends pf all our actions now intended." 

At the conclusion, the queen alluded to the " cankered 
conceits," uttered by malicious tongues, and blasphe- 
mous reports, in such infamous libels,' that in no sge 
had the devil employed more spirits replenished with all 
wickedness to utter his rage. An appendix was added to 
this declaration, in consequenceof an account of the siege 
of Antwerp, printed at Milan, in which, sud she, " we 
found ourselves most maliciously charged with two 
notable crimes, no less hateful to the world than moat 
repugnant and contrary to our own nstural inclination. 
The one with ingratitude towards the king of Spain, wlio, 
as the author saith, saved onr life, being justly by sen- 
tence adjudged to death in our sister's time ; the other, 
that there were persons corrupteil with great promises, 
and that with our intelligence, to take away the prince 
of Parms'i life. Now, knowing how men are maUciously 
bent, in this declining age of the world, both to judge, 
spealc, and write malidouBly, falsely, and unrererenlly 
of princes, and holding nothing so dear unto us as the 
conservatian of our reputation and honour to be Uame- 
less, we found it very expedient not to sufier two such, 
horrible imputationB to pass under silence. And for 
answer of the first point, touching our ingratitude towards 
the king of Spain, as we do most wiUingly acknowledge 
that we were beholding tmto him in the time of one 
late sister, which we then did acknowledge very thank- 
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iiilly, and have BODght inaiiy ways dace in like sort t« 
requite, ao do we ntterly deny as a most manifest un- 
truth, thatererhe wai thecaueeof theiaviug ofour life, 
18 a perROQ by course of justice sentenced onto death, 
who ever carried ourself towards our said mster in such 
dutiAd sort, as our loyalty was never called in question, 
much less any sentence of death * pronounced against 
us: a matter such as in respect of theordinary course 
of proceeding, as by process in law, by place of trial, by 
the judge that should pronounce such sentence, and otbn 
necessary circumstances in like cases usual, especially 
against one of our quality, as it could not but have been 
puUidy known, if any such thing had been put in ex- 
ecution. This, then, being true, we leave to the world 
to judge how maliciously and injuriously the author of 
the said pamphlet deale^ with us in charing us with a 
vice that of all others we do most hate and abhor. And 
by the manifest untruth of thb imputation, men, not 
transported with passion, may easily discern what un- 
truth ia contained in the second, by which we are charged 
with an intended attempt against the life of the prince 
of Parma. He is one of whom we have ever had an 
honourable conceit, in respect of those singular rare 
parts we always have noted in him, which hath won 
unto him as great a reputation aa any man this day living 
carrieth of his degree and quality ; and so have we al- 
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ways delivered out by ^leecli unto tbe world, wben any 
ocuBiDD hath been offered to ntftke mention of him. 
And touching the prowcutioii, committed itnto him, of 
the wan in the Low ConntrieB, u all men of judgment 
know, that the taking away of his life canieth do like- 
lihood that tbe aanie shall work any end of the aaid 
provecution, m ia it manifestly known that no man hath 
dealt more honourably than the said prince, either in 
duly obferving of his promise, or extending grace and 
mercy where merit and desert hath craved tJie same ; 
and, therefore, no greater impiety by any conld be 
wrought, nor nothing more pr^udici^ to ouraelf (so 
long as the king shall continue the prosecution of Ae 
cause in that forcible sort he now doth), than to be an 
instrument to take him away from thence by such vio- 
lent means, that hath dealt in a more honourable and 
gracious sort in the charge committed unto him, than 
any other that hath ever gone before him, or ia likdy 
to succeed after him. Now, therefore, how unlikely it 
is, that we should be either author, or any way assenting 
to so horrible a fact, we refer tothe jud^entof such as 
look into causes, not widi the eyes of their affection, bnt 
do measure and weigh thinga according to honAur and 
reason. The best course, therefore, that both we and 
all other princes can hold, in this unfortunate age, 
that OTerfloweth with malignant spirits, is, throt^ tbe 
grace and goodness of Almighty God, to direct onr 
course in such sort, as they may rather show their wills 
through malice, than with just cause by desert to say ill 
either by speech or writing ; assuring ourselves, that be- 
sides the punishment that such wicked libellers shall 
receive at the hands of the Almighty for depraving of 
princes and lawful magistrates, who are God's ministers, 
they both are and always shall be thought by all good 
men tmworthy to live upon the face of the earth."" 

When Elizabeth thus openly allied herself with tbe 

United States, which was, in fact, declaring war against 

Spain, the other Christian princes " admired auch manly 
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fortitude in a woman; and the king of Sweden said, she 
had taken the crown from her head and adventured it 
upoD the chance of war." • But no new or additional 
danger was drawn upon her by this declaration. The 
plan of invasion which Sebastian's expedition to Africa 
bad frustrated, and which had heen suspended in con- 
sequence of the subsequent events in Portugal, bad been 
resumed two years before this treat; with the States waa 
concluded. The prince of Parma had at that time been 
ordered to obtain accurate information respecting the 
English ports, and their means of defence : the Milanese 
engineer, Battista Fiatd, who utnstmcted the brii^ 
over the Scheldt during the siege of Antwerp, was one 
of the persons thus employed; he had drawn up a report 
accordingly, and proceeded to Spain to give what farther 
information might be required.t A negotiation pending 
with the queen of Scots, for her release, upon her en- 
gagement that her agents should attempt notliing to the 
injury of Elizabeth or of England was broken off, 
partly, says Camden, because of certain fears cast in the 
way by those who knew how to increase suspicions be- 
tween women already displeased with one another; but 
chiefly in consequence of certain papers, which a Scotch 
Jesuit, on his passage to Scotland, when captured by 
some Netbcrlanders, tore in pieces, and cast overboard: 
the wind blew them back into the ship, and from 
these fragments the designs of the pope, the Spaniard, 
and the Guises, for invading England, were discovered.lt 
The detection of a nearer treason led to the death of 
the queen of Scots, an act by which Elizabeth, if she 
lessened her own immediate danger and that of the na- 
tion, (which may well be doubted), brought upon herself 
an ineffaceable stain $, purchasing self-preserration at a 
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greater piice than it is worth. Bnt it is not upoa 
Elizaberh ibat the blackest stigma should be affixed. 
The English parliBtnent called upon her for Uood. Not 
a voice in either house naa raised against the popular 
cry. The eommona came to a resolution, " that no 
other nay, device, or means whatsoever could possibly be 
found or imagined, that safety could in any wise be had 
so long as the queoi of Scots were living.' — To span 
her," they said, "were nothing elK but to spill the 
people, who would take all impunity in this case very 
much tp heart, and would not think tbemaelveE dis. 
charged of their oath of association, unless she were 
punished according to her deserts. And they called 
upon Eliiabeth to remember the fearful examples of 
(jod's vengeance upon king Saul for sparing Agag, and 
upon kingAhab for sparing Benhadad."i' To such pur- 
poses can public feeling be itirected, and Scripture 
perverted 1 Some of those great personages who had 
corresponded with the royal prisoner, and were impli- 
cated more or less in the treasonable practices which 
under her name and with her concurrence were ctm- 
tinaally carried on, began now to act as her deadly 
enemies, thereby the better to conceal their own guilt} 
The Spanish party thrust her forward to her own dan- 
ger, that by her destruction the way might be cleared 
for the pretended title of the king of Spain. ^ They had 
persuaded themselves that nothing but an absolute con- 
quest of the island, like that by William of Normandy, 
could establish a catholic prince here, and reinstate the 
Romish religion in its fnU powers. And when the 
French king, Henry III-{|, sent a special ambassador 
publicly to speak in the queen of Scots behalf, that am- 
bassador was chained widi secret inebiictionB to press 
upon Elizabeth the necessity of putting her to death as 
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in enem;, who, if the mcceeded to the EngliBh throne, 
would, through her connection with the Guises, be 
ts dBDgerouB to him as the now WW to the queen of 
England ! * 

The death of Mary may have preseryed England 
from the religious atruggle which would have enaoed 
upon her mcceeaion to the throne, hut it delivered Eli- 
zabeth from only one, and that the weakest of her 
enemiea ; and it exposed her to a charge of injustice 
and cruelty, which, being itself well founded, obtuned 
belief for any other accusation, however extravagantly 
false. It waa not Fhihp alone who prepared for making 
war upon her with a feeling of pergonal hatred : through- 
out Romish Christendom she was represented as a mon- 
Bter of iniquity ; that representation was asaidnoualy set 
forth not only in ephemeral libels, but in histories, in 
dramas, in poems, and in hawkeri' pamphlets ti and 
when the king of Spain equipped an armament for the 
invasion of England, volunteers entered it with a pas- 
sionate persuasion that they were about to bear a part 
in a holy war against the wickedest and most inhuman 
of tyrants. The pope_ exhorted Philip to engage in this 
great enterprize for the sake of the Roman catholic and 
apostolic diurch, which could not be more effectually 
nor more meritoriously extended than by theconquestof 
England; so should he avenge his own private and 
public wrongs ; so should he indeed prove himself most 
worthy of the glorious title of Moat Cathohc King. 
And be promised, as soon as his troops should have set 
foot in that ialand, to supply him with a miUion of 
erowDS of gold X towards the expeniea of the expedition. . 
Opportunity could never be more favourable : he had 
concluded a truce with the Turk ; the French were em- 
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Inmled in dvil nar, and could offer to him no oppo- 
tition. England wai without forta or defences : long; 
peace had )eft it unprovided of commanderB or wldiera; 
md it was full of catholics, who would joyfoU^ flock to 
his standard. The ecnquest of Portugal had not heea 
eader than that of England would be found ; and when 
England was once conquered, the Low Countriee would 
preaentlf be reduced to obedience- 
Such eshortationB accorded with the ambitioi], the 
pavdons, and the rooted principles of the king of Spain, 
The nndertaking was resolved on ; and while prepar- 
ations were m^ng upon the most formidable scale, 
it was ddiberated on what plan to proceed. Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley.the most noted of those persons who for con- 
science-sake betrayed their tnut, deierted to the enemy, 
and bore arms against this country, advised that Ireland 
should be the first point of attack. He knew that country 
well, having served in it fifteen years ; and if Waterford, 
he said, were once taken and fortified, die Spaniards 
might from thence reduce the one ialand and invade the 
other. Piatti was of opinion that it were better to begin 
with Scotland, where he was led to believe the king 
might be induced to join with them for the sake of 
revenging his mother's death. Having established a 
f(Mtingthere,he thought the IsleofWightshouldnextbe 
occupied. A noUeinhabitantof that island had promised 
the prince of Parma to show him a place, known 
only to himself, by which ships could approach, and 
in foar-and-twenty honra <^taiii possession of it ; and 
he laid before Philip a plan of the island, and a me- 
moir concerning it, which had been drawn up at 
the prince of Parma's desire. The marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was to be commander in chief, olgected to 
neither of these plans, but he urged the necessity of 
perpending all things well before an espedition should 
be sent out, in which Spain put forth all her strength : 
and he advised that a port should previously be secured, 
either in Ireland, or, which he thought more desiraUe,in 
HoDand or Zeeland. The enterprize might safely be 
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undertaken, if the fleet were thus rendered secure on that 
side. This was the opinion which the prince of Parraa 
supported in his letters. He represented the danger of 
venturing such a fleet in the Srltiah seas without pro. 
vidiug a harhour into which it might retreat; and 
Flashing, he aaid, was the onlj one in theLow Countries 
capacious enough for so great a force. Now, that he 
had taken Sluys,Flushingniightmoreea9ily he captured; 
and he strongly advised that the capture of this place 
should be efiected hefore the aimada ventured into those 
seas. It was a conqnest which, with God's help, he 
undertook to make. But, in thus advising, the prince 
had a farther olgect ; he was not willing that Spain 
should divert its attention from the Low Countries, 
which he had no doubt of aubjugating, if only a part of 
the force designed for England were employed for that 
purpose. Those countries once subdued, England would 
be open to invasion ; and of this, which he saw clearly 
himself, he hoped to convince the king, if he could first 
persuade him to let [he siege of Flushing he undertaken.* 
But Phihp would hear of no delay. The trouhlea in 
France, and the treaty with the Turks, allowed him at 
this dme to direct his whole attention towards England ; 
-it was even less costly to punish that country by 
an invasion, than to defend the coasts of his own 
empire against her piratical enterprises ; and be felt 
himself bound to exact vengeance for the death of the 
queen of Scots, in which cause all sovereign princes 
were concerned. Objecting, therefore, to any attempt 
upon Ireland, which would be opening a new theatre of 
war, or to any delay which would allow the enemy 
time to prepare for defence, he directed the prince to 
take what measures he thought best for exciting the 
Scotch to arms ; hut meantime to make ready with all 
speed for co-operating with the expedition, which would 
set sail as soon as he should be in readiness.t Upon 
another point, also, there had been a difference of 
opinion amoi^ Philip's advisera : some of whom thought 
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that war should be proclaimed agunst Eogland, both 
to remove suspicion from other powers, and to alarm 
Elizabeth, who might then be induced to levy foreign 
troops for her defence ; which if Bhe did, it was to be 
expected that those troops, according to the luusl inso- 
leuce of mercenaries, would so demean themselves, as to 
eicite discontent among the English people, and con- 
sequent confusion.* The formality of declaring war was, 
however, disregarded aa a mere form on both aides ; and 
on the part of the Spaniards it was deemed more politic 
to disturb the English with apprehensions of some great 
but indefinite danger, and at die same time divert them 
from making any effectual preparation for defence, by 
carrying on negotiations in tlie Low Countries, without 
the slightest intention of aaaenting to any terms of re. 
conciliation that could he proposed. 

The prince of Parma, tlterefore, while he prepared 
for the invasion with his characteristic diligence, which 
left nothing undone, opened a ti^otiation with England, 
to which Elizabeth, notwithstanding the urgent remon- 
strances of the Stales, gave ear, yet with a just sus- 
picion that the proposal was insincerely made. Leicester, 
who had unwisely been entrusted with the command of 
the English ausiliaries, had conducted fainuelf neither 
to the satisfaction of the States nor of his own govern. 
ment : the English and Dutch had not been found to 
agree when they came to act together, under circum- 
Mances that brought their national qualities into close 
and unamiable contrast t : the Dutch, too, were divided ' 
among ihemselvea ; so that there seemed little hope 
that England could afford them any such asustance as 
might enable them to obtain the olyects for which they 
had taken up anna, and still less of any such happy 
termination, if they were left to themselves. With ie> 
gVd to England, it waa the (pinion of her greatest 
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stnteBinan, Cecil, that a peace was not only deairable, 
but most necessary ; but it must be sucb a peace as 
ahould be dear and asBUred, leaving no such occasion 
of quarrel as had hitherto existed ; the queen's subjects 
must be free from the Inquiution ; and the people of 
the Low Countries not impeached for any thing which 
had put; but allowed to enjoy th&r liberties and 
jj^anchiseSj and to have the use of their religion, now 
openly professed in their churches, for which they had 
BO long stood to their defence.* The Dutch were 
well convinced that all negotiation was useless, and 
therefore refused to take any part: the English com- 
missioners, however, met those of the king of Spain 
at Ostend : they first proposed a suspension of arms, 
" thereby to stay the coming of the Spanish fleet;" and 
to this die Spanish commissioners seemed to incline, 
craftily thereby seeking to persuade them that it was 
not intended against England. They asked for the ' 
renewal of old treaties and intercourse ; the repayment 
of such sums as the queen had advanced to the States, 
not requiring this from the king, but that he should 
authorise the Slates to collect money for this purpose : 
farther, they required that foreign governors and foreign 
troops should, for the queen's safety, be withdrawn 
from the Low Cornitries ; that the people might enjoy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and be governed 
by their countrymen, not by strangers ;. and that there 
might be a toleration for two years at least, during 
which time the matter of religion should be ordered and 
established by the States, If these terms were con- 
cluded, the queen would agree to any reasonable con- 
ditions concerning the cautionary towns, that all the 
world might know she had taken possession of them 
not to aggtaDdise herself, but for her own necessary 
assurance and defence, t 

To the more important of these proposals it was re- 
plied, that the king could not withdraw his troops till the 
States had submitted themselves, nor while the French 
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were in arms : that the queen of England had nothing to 
do with the privileges of the Low Countries ; nor wae she 
to preecribe a law to him how he should govern his sub- 
jects ; and that he would not hear of the Free exercise of 
reUgion, but would grant a toleration, such as had been 
allowed to the towns that had yielded themselves to his 
obedience. The English commissioners made answer, 
that neither the queen nor the Nelherlanders could be 
assured of any peace while foreign troops were main- 
tained in that country : that in the privileges of these 
countries she had a special iciterest ; first, in regard of 
neighbourhood ; secondly, as being specially named in 
several pacilications ; and, thirdly, because it was not 
possible for her subjects to enjoy their privileges there, 
unless the provinces themselves were allowed tbem. 
And for the point of rehgion, if the lung would not 
hear of any toleration of the exercise thereof, then must 
the protestants be forced either to forsaiie the rehgion 
in which they had been born and bred, or go into 
perpetual exile. Not with any reason could the king 
refuse his subjects whal in times past had been by his 
father, the emperor Charles, accorded to the Germans, 
and by other princes, and namely by himself, in his per. 
petual edict. None but dilatory repUes were made to 
this replicadon, the object of either party being to gain 
time ; for Philip would have consented to no other tenas 
than such aa an absolute conquest of the revolted StAtes 
might have enabled him to impose ; and Elizabeth, 
though she sincerely wished for peace, knew that it 
eould not possibly be obtained. At this time the pope 
issued his bull, declaring that the catholic king waa 
about to direct his power against England, and enjoin, 
ing the queen's subjects, by their obedience to the 
church, to hold themselves in readiness for assisting the 
array which, under the prince of I'arma, was preparing 
for their deUverance. Allen also, who had now been 
made a cardinal, pubhshed a book at Antwerp, which, 
for the audacity of its unhesitating falsehood, its vitu- 
peration, and its treason, may vie with any hbel that ever 
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isgued from the press.* He called Elizabeth heretic, 
rebel, and UBurper; as incestnous bastard, the bane of 
Christendom, and firebrand of all piischief ; one nho 
deserved not deposition alone, but all vengeance both of 
God and man; and he reproached the Englieh papisls 
for their effeminate dostardy in sufifaring such a creature 
to reign abnoet thirty years, both over their bodies 
and their souls. t Nor was sophistry wanting in a com- 
position thus highly seasoned with insolence and slander. 
He argued, that if there were no power by which apos- 
tate princes might be ileposed, God would not have 
sufficiently provided for our salvation, and ^e pre- 
servation of his church and holy laws. Our obligation 
lo the church far exceedeth all other tliat we owe to 
any human creature. The wife may depart from her 
husband, if he be an infidel or a heretic ; the bond- 
slave, if his master become a heretic may refuse to 
serve him ; yea, ipao facto, he is made free; parents, if 
they become heretic, lose their natural authority over 
their children. " Therefore," said the cardinal, " let 
no man moivel that, in case of heresy, the sovereign 
loseth the superiority over his people and kingdom. 
The pope," he added, " acting on a special canon of the 
great council of Lateran, touching the chastisement of 
princes that will not purge their dominions of heresy 
and heretics, hath specially entreated the king of Spain 
to tate upon him this sacred and glanous enterprise ; 
who, by this his holiness's authority and exhortation, 
moved also not a little by my humble and continual 
suit, hath consented and commanded Bufiicient royal 
forces to be gathered and conductedinto our country." t 
The publication of this book at Antwerp was an overt 
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act of hostility; that of the bull amounted to nothing 
less than a declaration of nar on the part of Spain.* 
The queen, therefore, directed Dr. Valentioe Dale, nho 
waa one of her commisaionerB, to epeak with the prince 
in person, diai^ him in good sort with the diinga con- 
tained in this publication, and require from him a direct 
answer, whether he were not appointed general of the 
army which was then preparing in Spain, and, as there 
publicly stated, for the invasion of England ? + 

The prince made answer, that he knew nothing either 
of the book or bull; nor had he undertaken any thing in 
obedience to the pope, nor attempted any thing of him- 
self but honourably, in the serrice of the king his 
master, whom, as his own sovereign, he must obey. 
And for the queen of England, he had so high an esteem 
for her, for her royal virtues, that, next his own king, 
he honoured her above all persons, and desired to do her 
service. With that desire, he had persuaded the king 

uctllBenli, and thii\\if."—AfBiog^oflAt English S/rminariet, p. 71. 
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to enter upon this treaty, which would be more advan- 
tageous for the English than the Spaniards. " For if the 
Spaniards be overcome," said he, " ihey will soon repair 
their loss ; but if you are once yanquished, your king- 
dom is lost" Dale made answer, " Our queen ia pro- 
vided of strength sufficient to defend her kingdom : 
and you yourself, in your wisdom, may judge that s 
Idngdom cannot easily be won by the fortune of one 
battle, seeing that in so many years of war the king of 
Spdn has not yet been able to recover his ancient inhe- 
ritance of the Netherlands." — " Be it so," replied the 
prince : " these things are in the disposal of the Al- 
mighty."* This consummate general practised a du- 
plicity more conformable to his religion than hia own 
better nature, when he denied all Imowledge of a 
bull then circulating throughout the states which he 
governed, and a hook which had been printed at Ant- 
werp, with the knowle^e and approbation of the 
authorities that he had hiraself established there. In 
forwarding with t^e utmost activity the preparations for 
invadon during the n^otiations, he did no more than 
drcnmstances fairly warranted, and his plain sense of 
duty required : in tliis point, neither party was duped 
into any loss of irretrievable time. Most happily for 
England, the provinces which the prince of Parma had 
reduced were not the marititne ones; Flanders alone 
excepted. He had to seek, therefore, for shipwrights 
and for seamen : the former were brought from Italy, 
which Btill retained its reputation in this branch ; the 
latter from Hamburgh, Bremen, and Embden. He 
thought also to obtain both ships and sailors from Den- 
mark. The Danish king had endeavoured to act as 
mediator for bringing about, if that were possible, an 
accommodation between Philip and the States : but his 
ambassador, proceeding in company with some of the 
prince's soldiers, had been made prisoner by the Dutch 
in a skirmish ; and as they either disbelieved or dis- 
regarded his pretensions to the character which he 
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uaiunedj his papers had been opened. This to inixnBed 
the ling, that he immediately detained 7(^ vessels 
which were bringing grain from the Baltic ; for eTen if 
forroer experience had taught the Dutch to provide 
against aueh a danger, in the preeent circuro stances of 
their country means and leisure- for such provision were 
alike wanting, and they must have been reduced to imme- 
diate distress for food, if they had not, as necessity com- 
pelled, brought into their porta the French and English 
vessels • coming from the same sea. Spain, therefore, 
had leas difficulty in contracting with the Danes for 
ships, mariners, and " soldiers upon the seas ; " but the 
English resident at Copenhagen having intelligence of 
this, represented to the governors of the king (for he 
was a minor), that this was contrary to the league 
between the two crowns, and nothing conformable to the 
sincere friendship which had subsisted between' queen 
Elizabeth and the king their master. This remon- 
strance prevailed ; and though the parties pleaded their 
privileges, severe order was taken that no subjects of 
Denmark or Norway, or other pans appertaining to the 
lung's dominions, should either then or thereafter serve 
against the i^ucen-l* 

But in what was to be eSbcted by human exertions 
under his own superintendence, the prince was in no 
danger of being disappointed. Two and thirty war 
ships he made ready at Dunkirk, hired for the same 
purpose five foreign vessels in that harbour, and en- 
gaged five more from Hamburgh to rendezvous there. 
Seventy flat-bottomed boats were fitted out in the little 
river Watene, each to carry thirty horses, with bridges 
for embarking and landing them ; and at Nieuport 
about 200 similar vessels, but of smaller size. Here, 
too, he collected store of fascines, and all other materiala 
for throwing up intrenchments and constructing sconces. 

InumlBDiFiietquia rei miHos adie legitu audiie. dedlgnibatuc,' hstil 
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At Gravelinea many tbousand casks were got together, 
nitli cordage or chain-woik to connect them, for form- 
ing bridges or blocking havens. Stakes' for palisades 
also were provided, horse furniture of every kind, and 
horses for draught" with ordinance and all other neces- 
sary proviaion for the war," With such neighbours as 
the Zeelanders and the English at Flushing, even 
Antwerp did not give him the command of the Scheldt ; 
and be was fain, therefore, to deepen and widen some 
of those channels hy which Flanders is inleraected, that 
ships might be brought from Antwerp by way of Ghent 
to Bruges, and so to Sluys ; or by the Yperlee, which 
had also been deepened, to the other Flemish ports. 
At Nieuport he had thirty companies of Italian troops, 
two of Walloon, and eight of Burgundian. At Dii- 
mude, eighty of Netherlanders, sixty Spanish, sixty 
German, and seven of English deserters, under sir 
William Stanley the traitor: each company consisted 
of 100 men, and better troops were never brought into 
the field than those who served under the prince of 
Parma : 4000 horse were quartered at Courtray, 900 at 
Watene. " To this great enterprise and imaginary 
conquest divers princes and noblemen came from divers 
countries ; out of Spain came the duke of Festraila, 
who was said to be the son of Ruy Gomez de Silva, but 
was held to be the king's bastard; the marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the archduke Ferdinand's sonsbyPhi~ 
Uppina Welserine ; don Vespasian Gonzagua, of the 
house of Mantua, a great soldier, who had been viceroy 
in Spain; Giovanni de Medici, bastard of Florence; 
Amedeo, bastard of Savoy, with many such like, be- 
sides others of meaner quality." ' 

These preparations held the States in alarm, the more 
so because the prince endeavoured to make theni appre- 
hend that his intention was to attack Goes, or Wal- 
cheren, or Tholen ; on all these points they prepared 
for defence, and some were for cutting dykes, and drown- 
ing one part of the country for the sake of preserving 
• QiiiiieMsDe, 989,1000. Boi,317. 
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the other. But the wiser opinion prevailed, not to incur 
duBcerCsin evil till its necessity became evident; and the 
Dutch statesmen inferred that no movement would be 
made hew till the gteat Spanish Armada, news of which 
was now bruited abtoad, should arrive in the narrow seas ; 
then they judged it would be joined by the prince of 
Parma's forces, whether the expedition was intended 
againat them, or against Bngland first ; whichever were 
attacked, they knew that the subjugation of both was in 
view. For themselves, they stood in little fear of the Spa- 
nish fleet, from which the nature of their coast, in great 
measure, would protect them ; but they were in much 
greater danger from the prince's flotilla, against which 
their shoals and difficult harbours could afford them no 
security. Straitened as they were for means, and with 
the disadvantage of an unsettled government, they ex- 
erted themselves manfully and wisely. All the vessels 
that they could muster were equipped; and after due con- 
sultation it was resolved that the larger vessels should 
he stationed between England and the coast of Flan- 
ders, outside the shoals, the smaller within the shoals, 
and the flotilla of smacks off Kleeyenburg, or between 
Rammekens and Flushing, according to circumstances. 
Their feelings toward England, notwithstanding the 
ill blood that had been stirred during Leicester's ad- 
ministration, was shown by a medal which they struct 
at this time. On the one side were the arms of England 
and of the United Stales, and two oxen ploughing ; the 
motto IVoftife aquojugo — draw evenly; on the reverse 
two earthen pots floating upon the waves, the motto 
FrangimuT H collidimur — if we strike we break.* 

Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostend were still 
carried on in policy fay the Spanish commisEioneis, there 
was on the part of the Spanish government a disdainful 
disregard of secresy as to its intentions, or rather s proud 
manifestation of them, which, if they had been successful, 
might have been called magnanimous. The great king 
had determined upon putting forth his strength, and 
• Grtmeitone, 99*. Bor.SlS. 
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so confidrat were his sabjects of success^ that in the 
accounts which were ostentatioiiBly published of its 
force, they termed it "The moat fortunate and invincible 
Armada." The fleet, according to the official statement, 
condaied of 130 ships, having onboard 19,295 soldiers, 
8450 mariners, 30SS galley-slaves, and Q630grea1 pieces 
of brass ; there were, moreover, twenty caravels for the 
Hervice of the fleet, and ten six-oared fahtm. The names 
of the most popular Romish saints and invocations appear- 
ed in the nomenclature of the ships ; and holier appella. 
tioDS, which ought never to be thus apphed, were strangely' 
associated with the Great Griffin and the Sea Dog, the 
Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the fleet 
124 volunteers of noble family, having among them 456 
armed servants. There was no noble house in Spain but 
had a son, a brother, or a nephew in the Toyi^e, em- 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king's pay. 
The religioners who embarked for the service of the fleet, 
and for after operations, werelSO, consisting of Angusti- 
nians,Franciecans,DominicanB, and Jesuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good of the heretics, as vicar- 
general of the holy inquisition ; and implements of con- 
version of a more cogent kind than argument or persua- 
sion are said to have been embarked in sufficient quantity. 
The business of reconciling England to the Romisb see 
was committed to cardinal Allen, as it had formerly been 
to cardinal Pole, and an English translation of the 
pope's bull was ready for circulation as soon as a 
landing should be effected. The galleons being above 
sixty in number, were "exceeding great, fair, and strong, 
and built high above the water, hke castles, easy, says' 
B contemporary writer, to be foi^ht wilhal, but not so 
easy to board as the English and the Netherland ships ; 
their upper decks were musket proof, and beneath they 
were four or five feet thick, bo aa no bullet could pass 
them. Their masCa were bound about with oakum, 
or pieces of fazeled ropes, and armed against all shot. 
The galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished with 
chambers, chapels, towers, pulpits, and such like : they 
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rowed lilce gtdleys, with exceeding great oare, each hav- 
ing 300 slaves, uid were able to do much harm vith their 
great ordnance." In place of the marquez de Sania Cruz, 
who wa« dead, the duqne del Medina Sidonia was general 
of this great armament ; Don Juan Martinez de Bicalde, 
admiral.* 

In whatever spirit of vengeance this expedition was 
undertaken, and with whatever ambitious views on the 
part of Philip, it cannot be doubted but that he believed 
himself to be engaged in a religious wax, and tbat a 
great proportion of the army embarked with aa full a 
persuasion that they were engaging in God's service, as 
the first cruBaders felt when they set forth for the Holy 
Land. The duque of Medina Sidonia, in the general 
orders Issued before his embarkation, said, " First, and 
before all things, it is to be understood fay all in this 
army, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal 
cause which hath moved the king his m^esty to under, 
take this voyage, hath been and is to serve God, and to 
bring back unto his church a great many contrite soul^ 
now oppressed by the heretics, enemies to our holy ca. 
thoUc faith. And for that every one may fix his eyes 
upon this mark, as we are bound, 1 do command, and 
much desire every one to enjoin those who are under his 
chai^, that before they embark, they be shriven and 
receive the sacraipent, with due contrition for their sins ; 
which if it be done, and we are zealous to do unto him 
such great service, God will be with us, and conduct ua 
to his great glory, which is what particularly and prin- 
cipally is intended." Strict command was given that no 
one should blaspheme or rage against God, or Oar Lady, 
or any of the aainta, on pain of condign punishment ; 
" oadis of less quaUty," were to be punished by depri- 
vation of wine, or otherwise, as might seem fitting. 
Gaming was forbidden, as a provocation to this and 
other sins ,- and all quarrels between any persons of 
what quality soeverj were to be suppressed and sus- 
pended, as well by sea as by land, even though they 
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weie old quatrels, bo long as the expedition lasted. 
Any breach of this tiuce and forbearance of arms was 
to be accounted as high treason, and punielled with 
death. For further security, it was declared tliat on 
board the ships nothing should be offered to the disgrace 
of any man, and that whatever happened on board, no 
di^race nor reproach should he imputed to'any one on 
that account ; moreover, no one might wear a dagger, 
or thwart any one, or give any provocation. " And for 
that it was known that great inconvenience and offence 
unto God arose from consenting that common women, 
and such like, went in such armies," none were to be 
embarked : if any person sought to carry them, the 
captains and masters of the ships were ordered not to 
consent thereto : whosoever did thus, or dissembled 
therewith, was to be grievously punished. Every ship's 
company waa to give the good.morrow at day-break, 
by the main-mast, according to custom ; and, at evening, 
the Ave Maria, and some days the Salve Regina, or 
at least on Saturdays, with a litany. A litany had been 
composed for the occasion, in which all archangels, 
angels, and saints were invoked to assist with their 
prayers i^ainst the English heretics and enemies of the 
failh. Should it happen because of the wind, that the 
word could not be given by the admiral, in such case 
the following words were appointed for the days of the 
week in order, — JesiiB, the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Trinity, Santiago, the Angels, All Saints, Our Lady. 
No men ever set forth upon a bad cause with better wiU, 
nor imder a stronger delusion of perrerted faith. 

As needful preparations for action, the gunners were 
instructed to have hslf-butts, filled with water and 
vinegar" aa usual, "with bonnets, old sails, and wet 
mantles, to defend fire;" and to have shot made in 
good quantity, and powder and match " ready, by 
weight, measure, and length ; " and all soldiers to have 
' their room clean and unpestered of chests ; " " snd for' 

• Had then tha wildflte, whic?i wu »liU In use, been deFived IVofD thit 
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that the marinera must resort unto thdr woric, tackle, 
•nil iia?igation," their lodgings were to be on the upper 
works of the poop and forecaaile, otherwise the soldiers 
would trouble them in the voy^. " The artillerj," 
said the instructions, " mnat aland in very good order, 
and reparted among the gunners, being all chained with 
their balls; and nigh unto everj' piece his locker, 
wherein to put his shot and necessaries ; and to have 
great care to the cartridges of ever; piece, for not chang- 
ing, and not l»kiug fire ; and that the ladles and sponget 
be ready at hand. Every ship shall carry two bdats- 
lading of stones, to throw to profit, in the time of fight, 
on the deck, forecastle, or tops, according to his burden ; 
and shall carry two half-pipes, to fill them with water 
in the day of battle, and repart them among the ord. 
nance, or other places as shall be thought necessaxy, 
and nigh unto them old clothes and coverings, which, 
with wetting, may destroy any kind of fire." The wild- 
fire was to be intrusted only to those who nnderstood 
well how to use it, " otherwise it might happen to great 
danger." That there might be no excuse for neglecting 
these orders, on pretence of ignorance concerning them, 
they were to be publicly read, thrice a week, in every 
■hip, by the purser. 

Meantime Elizabeth and her wakeful ministers woe 
wdl aware of tiie danger, and seeing it in its whole 
extent, they prepared to meet it with right Enghsh 
spirit. The lord lieutenants of the several counties 
wete required, by circular letteis from the queen, to 
" call together the best sort of gentlemen under theit 
lieutenancy, and to decUre nnto them these great pre- 
parations and arrogant threateninga, now burst forth in 
action upon the seas, wherein every man's particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty, wives, children, lands, lives, and 
(which' was specially to be r^arded) the profession of 
the true and sincere rehgion of Christ. And to lay 
before them the infinite and imspeakable miseries that 
would fall out upon an; aucb change, which miseries 
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nere evidently seen by the fruits of that hard end cruel 
government holden in countrieB not far distant. We do 
look," uud the queen, " that the moBt part of them 
should have, upon this instant extraordinary occasion, a 
larger proportion of furniture, both for horsemen and 
footmen, but especially horsemen, than bath been certi- 
fied ; thereby to be in their best strength against any at- 
tempt, or to be employed about our own person, or 
Dlherwise. Hereunto as we doubt not but by your good 
endeavours they will be the rather comformahle, so also 
we assure ourselves, that Almighty God will ao bless 
these their loyal hearts borne towards us, their loving 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all the at- 
tempts of any enemy whatsoever shall be made void 
and frustrate, to tlieir confusion, your comfort, and to 
God's high glory." * Letters, also, were addressed by the 
council to the nobility, because, in the directions given 
of late years for mustering, arming, and training all 
persons, there had been no special ones to the nobles, 
her mt^esty having " certwnly supposed that it was the 
natural disposition of the nobility, without direction, to 
be armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their ability. The 
council, therefore, having a more certain knowledge than 
bycommDnTeport,ofwhatpreparalionsweremmle beyond 
tbe seas, very likely for the offence of this realm, re- 
quired each lord, to whom this communication was 
addressed, to receive it as one whom her migesty trusted, 
and as an argument of special love. And in regard 
thereof," the letter proceeds, " we do not doubt but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you can possible, will 
be furnished with armour and weapon meet for your 
calling ; and of your servants and able tenants that are 
not already enrolled in the general musters of ihe coun- 
try as special trained persons, to make as many horse- 
men as ^tm can, both for lances and light horsemen. 
And for themoreincrease of horsemen, for want of suffi. 
cient number of great horse or geldings, we think your 
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lordship ma; do well to increase your number, if you 
Bhali provide able men with petroneU upon horses of 
smaller stature."* 

A contemporary relalea, that " all the noblemen in 
the realm, from east to west, from north to south, ex- 
cepting such only as could not be absent from their 
charge in the country, and some few that were not able 
to make Forces according to their desire, came to the 
queen, bringing with them, according to their degrees, 
and to the uttermost of their power, goodly bands of 
horsemen, both lances, light horsemen, and such other 
as are termed carbines or argelatiers, lodging their bands 
round about London, and maintaining them in pay at 
their own chaises. And of these noblemen, many 
showed the bands of tbeir horsemen before the qneen, 
in the fields afore her own gate, to the great marvel of 
men ; for that the number of them was so great, and so 
well armed and horsed, that, knowing they were no parcel 
of the horsemen limited in every country, it was thought 
there had not been so many spare horses of such valour 
in the whole real(n, except the north part towards Scot- 
land, whose forces consist chiefly of horse." The first 
who presented himself and his retainers to the queen 
was a Roman catholic peer, theviscount Mountague, who 
at this time professed his resolution, " though he was 
very sickly, and in age, to live and die in defence of the 
queen and of bis country, against all invaders, whether 
it were pope, king, or potentate whatsoever ; and itt 
that qnarrel to hazard his life, his children, his lands, 
and goods. And to show his mind agreeably thereto, 
he came personally himself before the queen with his 
band of horsemen, being almost 300, the same being 
led by his own sons ; and with tbem a young child, very 
comely, seated on horseback, being the heir of his house, 
that is, the eldest son to his son and heir ; a ntatter 
much noted of many, to see a grandfather, father, and 
son St one time on horseback, afore a queen, for her 
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The clergy also were caUed upon by the primate, 
archbishop WhitgiA. " Being members," he said, " of 
one and the self.same commonweal, and embarked in 
the like common danger with ochera, if not more, in 
respect of our calling and public profesBioa of religion, 
whereby we are also bouod to go before others, as well 
in word as good example ; we are, therefore, to re- 
member, and advisedly to weigh with ourselves, what 
dutiful forwardness against diese ejclraordinary im- 
niinenf dangers, of very congruence, is expected at cur 
hands, for ihe defence of our gracious sovereign, our 
selvea, our families, and country. And, beside the very 
good expectation of the best, the stirring up of those 
which otherwise are bat slow to further such service, 
and the discouraging of the common enemy, our will- 
ing readiness herein will be a good means also to stop 
the mouths of such as do think those temporal blessings, 
which God hath in mercy bestowed upbn us, to be 
too much; and, therefore, spare not in grudging man- 
ner to say that themselves are forced, to their great 
charge, to fight for us, while we live quietly at home, 
without providing any munition in these public penis." 
He required the bishops, therefore, as the letter of the 
council required him, " effectually to deal with those of 
their cathedral churches, and other beneficed men in 
their dioceses, but especially such as were of better abi- 
lity, for the furnishing of themselves with lances, light 
' horses, petronels on horseback, muskets, calivers, pikes, 
halberds, bills, or bows and arrows, as in regard of their 
several abilities might be thought moat convenient : and 
he desired them, by all good persuaMOns, to move such 
ecclesiastical persons to he ready with all free and volun- 
tary provision of man, horse, and furniture. This 
present necessary service," he said, " being no great 
cbo^e, and so expedient for every one to have in readi- 
ness, for the defence of his own person, house, and 
family, upon any sudden occasion."* 

The appeal from such a queen to such a nation was 

• Strype'i Whltgin, bosk iil. App. ua sa 
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answered with juit and enthusiastic lojalty. The atj 
of London set an example worthy of London, such as 
the metropolis then was. When its aid was asked, ibe 
lord mayor requested that the council would state what 
would be deemed requisite. Accordingly, 5000 men 
and fifteen ships were required. The lord mayor asked 
two days for deliberation, and then, in the name of tha 
city, prayed that the queen would accept of twice thoae 
numbers. Six thousand were immediately trained and 
regimented, being armed with musquets, pikes, calirers, 
and bills : the other 4000 were armed and put in rea. 
dinets, and 10,000 more were reported as aUe men. 
The aniUery company, which had originated about three 
years before, proved singularly useful now. At that 
time " certain gallant, active, and forward citiienB," 
says the old historian of London, " having had exp^i- 
ence, both abroad and at home, voluntarily exercised 
themselves and trained othen, for the ready use of war ; 
BO that there were almost 300 merchants, and otbov of 
the like quality, very sufficient and skilful to train and 
teach common soldiers the managing of their pieeea, 
pikes, and halberds, and to march, counteriuard, and 
ring. These merchants met every Tuesday to prac- 
tise all points of war. Every roan by tnm bore or- 
derly office, from the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, and 
were generally called captains of the artillery garden." 
Most erroneously had cardinal Allen, and the king of 
Spain, and the pope judged, when they thought that Eli- 
zabeth and the English nation were to be intimidated by 
a displayof overpowering force, and denunciations "that 
the realm should be invaded and conquered, (hat the 
queen should be destroyed, and all the nobihty and 
men of reputation, of honour, and wealth, who should 
obey her, and defend her, and would withstand the in- 
vasion, should, with all their famUies, be rooted out, 
and their places, their honours, their houses, and thai 
lands bestowed upon the conquerors!" For "these 
things were universally so odiously taken, that the 
hearts of all sorts of people were inflamed, — some with 
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]ie, BoiBe with fear ; but all Borte, abnoat without ex> 
ceptlon, TeBolved to venture their lives for tlie wi&-. 
fllADding of all niluiner of conquest," The people, 
firmljr devoted as they mere to their magnanimouB and 
excellent queen, were, by luch insolent threats, " tho- 
roughly irritated," says a contemporary, " to stir up 
their whole forces for their defence against such prog- 
nosticated conquests ; so that, in a very short time, tdl 
her whole realm, and every corner, were furnished with 
armed men, on horseback and on foot ; and those con- 
tinually trained, exerdaed, and put into hande, in wsr- 
Uke manner, as in no age ever was before in this realm. 
There was no sparing of money to provide horse, ar- 
mour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries ; no, nor 
want of provision of pioneers, carriages, and victuals, 
in every county of tbe realm, without exception, to at- 
tend upon the armies. And to this general furniture 
every man voluntarily ofiered, very many their services 
peraonaLy without wages, others money for armour and 
weapons, and to w^^ soldiers ; a matter strange, and 
never the Uke heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And 
this general reason moved all men tolai^ contribuIionB, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood wherein aU 
should be lost, it was no time to spare a portion." * 

There were some who advised the queen to place no 
reliance upon any means of maritime defence, but to 
expect the enemy's coming, and " welcome him with a 
land battle," as her father had resolved to do when be 
was threatened with invasion by a superior fleet ; and as 
was intended in tbe time of the French Armada, in Rich- 
ard II.'s reign. But Elizabeth, thongh her reliance was 
not upon any human strength, knew the worth of her 
■eameu, and omitted none of those means of defence with 
• CopT of B letler lent out of EnglMil (Hirl Muie, Gvo. edition, toI. ii ' 
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which God and nature had prorided her. The cotn- 
mtmd of the whole fleet she gave to Charles lord Howard 
of Efflnghant, who had been appointed lord hig^ ad- 
miral three yean before, on the death of the earl of Lin- 
coln, Edward Clinton.* That ofBce " seemed to hare 
become alraoBt hereditary in the Howard family. The 
queen bad a great persuaEion of his fortunate conduct, 
and knew him to be of a moderate and noble courage, 
gldlfol in Bea matters, wary and provident, valiant and 
courageouB, industriouB and active, and of great autho- 
rity and esteem among the Bailors." Him she sent earif 
in the year to the western coast with the main body of 
the fleet ; Drake, who was her vice-admiral, joined him 
here, and Hawldns and Frobisher (great names in naval 
history) were in this division. Lord Henry Seymour, 
aecond son of the duke of Somerset, was ordered to 
lie off the coast of Flanders with 4rO shipi, Dutch 
and English ; blockade the enemy's ports there ; and 
prevent the prince of Parma from forming a junction 
with the Armada from Spain. Ten years before this 
time the royal navy consisted of no more than Si ships 
of all sizes, the largest being of 1000 tana, the smallest 
under 60; all the ships throughout England of 100 
tons and upwards were hut 1 35, and all under 100 
and above 40 tons were 656.f But if the ten years 
which had elapsed had done Utile toward the augments 
ation of the royal navy, it had added more than any 
preceding century to the maritime strength of the 
country in that race of sailors which had been trained 
up in adventurous expeditions to the new world. Tho 
whole number of ships collected for the defence of the 
cotmtry on this great occasion was I9I, the number 
of seamen 17,472, the amotmt of tonnage 31,985. 
E^teen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the fleet (the Triumph) of HOC tons, one 
of 1000, one of 900, two of 800 each, three of 6OO, 
and five of 500, five of 400, six of SOO, six of S50, 
twenty of 900: all the rest were smaller. Bnt, in 
the Armada, though there were only three ships that 
. ■ CwndcD, 325. -I- CuB|i(icil, i, 331 
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exceeded in size the Triumph, there were no fewer dian. 
45 between 600 and 1000 lone burden ; and though the 
English fleet outnumbered the Annada nearly by sixty 
sul, its tannage amoimted not to one half of that of ibe 
enemy,* 

For the land defence, somewhat more than 100,000 
men were called out, regimented and armed, but only 
half of them were trained. Of these the cavalry, with 
the pioneers, amounted to 14,000. This was exclu- 
sive of the force upon the borders, and of the Yorkehire 
force, which was reserred for service northward. 20,000 
men were disposed along the southern coast ; an army 
of 45,000 was collected under the earl of Huns- 
don to guard the queen's person, who, in case of the 
invaders' success, if she escaped from that mal^ant 
treason which had so often threatened her life, was to 
have been placed at the pope's disposal. The band 
of pensioners' was attached to this army. Another was 
formed at Tilbury under Leicester: it consisted of IDOO 
horse, and 22,000 foot ; and 2000 troops were requested 
and obtuned from Holland to act with this force, which 
was specially intended to engage the prince of Parma, 
it being understood that London was the point for which 
he would immediately aim. " The Hollanders," says 
Stowe, "came roundly in, with tHreeacore sail, brave ships. 
of war, fierce and full of spleen, not so much for Eng- 
land's aid, as in just occasion for their own defence; 
these men foreseeing the greatness of the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to win the 
ilay, and get the mastery over them ; in due regard 
whereof their manly courage was inferior to none." 
Both sides of the river were fortified under the direction 
of Federico Giambelli, an Italian deserter from the 
Spanish service, who invented the famous fire-ships, or 
rather floating mines, employed against t)ie prince. 
of Parma over the Scheldt at the siege of Antwerp. 
<}Tavesend was fortified, and western barges brought 
thither with Ihe twofold intent of constructing a bridge 
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like that of Antwerp, for bloeking the river, and 
aSbrding a passage for faorae and foot between Kent and 
Euex, as occasion might require. Arthur lord Grey 
of Wilton, sir Francis Knolles, sir John Noiria, nr 
Rjchsrd Bingham, and sir Roger Williams, were ap- 
pointed, a^ experienced soldiers, to consult upon the best 
means of defence. They advised that the moat con- 
venient landing-places for the enemy, whether coming 
from Spain, or from the Low Comitries, Bhonld be vrell 
manned and fortified, " namely, Milford Haven, Fal- 
mouth, Plymouth, Portland, the IiJe of Wight, Forts- 
raouth, that open coast of Kent which we call the Downs, 
the Thames mouth, Harwidi, Yarmouth, Hull. And 
that the trained hands al^ along the maritime cotmties 
should meet in arms upon a signal given, to defend the 
said parts, and do their best to prohiUt the enemy's 
landing. And if the enemy did land, to lay sU the 
country waste lound about, and spoil all things that 
might be of any use to them ; that so they might find 
no food but what they brought with them on their 
shoulders; and to busy the' enemy night and day with 
continual altumB, so as to give them no rest; tat not 
to put it to the hazard of a battle, till more commandera 
with their companies were come to than, — one com- 
mander being nominatecf in every shire."* 

The bull, cardinal Allen's treasonable appeal to the 
English Romanists, and the opinion confidently ex- 
pressed in Spain, that they would, as soon as Spamah 
aid afforded them opportunity, cast off the queen's joke, 
and attempt something memorable for her destruc^ont, 
had rendered them objects of suspicion ; and there were 
evil counsellors who argued that the Spaniards abroad 
were"^ not so much to be feared as the papists at home ; 
(hat no invasion would be attempted were it not in 
rdiance upon their co-operation; and, therefore, diat 
for the sake of public abfety, the heads of this dangerous 
party ought to be taken off; alleging, as an example, that 
in Henry VIII. 's time, when, at the pope's instigatica, 
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Ae emperor and the king of France were about to invulc 
EDgland, their intention was abandoned as soon at he 
had put to death the persona whom he nispected of 
favouring iL Thia Elizabeth justl; condemned a» 
wicked connael: on account, however, of the general 
murmuis, she thought it prudent not only to aecure the 
priests and seminaristB, but to commit some of the princi- 
pal lait; to custodj, part in Wiabeach castle, others in the 
bishop's palace at Ely.* Tliis waB not an in discriminate 
measure, nor can it be judged from the event to have 
been a needless one ; for, after the failure of the armada, 
when thej might have been enlarged upon signing a 
bond, they took exception at a clause in it engaging 
" for their good behaviour to the queen and the stale," 
because, they said, it seemed to touch them in credit ; 
they offered a form of their own, which was properly 
suspected of some mental reservation ; and, in fact, 
three of the persons who were thus committed were 
afterwards ^gaged in the gunpowder plot. 

While all human means for defence were provided 
by the queen and her wise ministers, they did not n(^_ 
lect to implore that aid without wliich all human means 
would have been unavailing. A form of prayer, "ne- 
cesaary for the present time and state," was set forth, 
and enjoined to be used on Wednesdays and Fridays 
every week, in all pariah churches. "One of these 
prayers deserves,'' saya Strype, " to Ije recorded, in eter- 
nal memory of thia imminent national danger :" it ran 
thus ; — " O Lord God of Hosts, most loving and mer- 
eifdl Father, we, thy humble servants, prostrate our- 
selves before thy Divine M^esty, most heartily beseeching 
thee to grant unto us true repentance for our sins past ; 
namely, for our untihankfulness, contempt of thy word, 
lack of compassion toward the afflicted, envy, malice, 
, (trife end contention among ourselves, and for all other 
our iniquitiea. Lord, deal not with us as we have de- 
•erved : but of thy great goodness and mercy do away 
our offences ; and give ua grace to confess and acknow^ 
•Ciimdsi.iOa Oafjiatltati.bcK. StiTPO'i TVbit^fl, L OS-SSO 
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kdge, O Lord, with all hiunble and hearty thanks, thy 
wonderM and great benefits, which thou hast bestowed 
upon this Ihj church and people of England, in giving 
unto UB, without all desert on our part, not only peace 
and quietness, but also in preeerving our most gracious 
queen, thine handmaid, so miraculously from so .many. 
conspiracies, perils, and dangers. We do instantly be- 
' seech thee, of thy gracious goodness, to be merciful to 
thy church militant here upon earth ; and, as at this 
time, compassed about with raost strong and subtle ad- 
versaries. And especially, O Lord, let thine enemies 
know, and make them conf^s, that thou hast received 
England, (which they, most of all for thy Gospel's sake, 
do malign,) into thine own protection. Set, we pray 
thee, Lord, a wall about it, and evermore mightily. 
defend it. Let it be a comfort to the afflicted, an help 
to the oppressed, a defence lo thy church and people 
persecuted abroad. And, forasmuch as thy cause is now 
in hand, we beseech thee to direct and go before our 
armies, both by eea and land. Bless and prosper them, 
and grant unto tbero, O Lord, thy good and honourable 
success and victory, as thou didst to Abraham and hie 
company against the four mighty kings; to Joshua, 
against the Ave kings, and against Amalek ; and to 
David, against the strong and mighty-armed Gohath ; 
and as thou usest to do to thy children when they please 
thee. We acknowledge all power, strength, and Tictory 
to come from thee. Some put their trust in chariots, 
and some in horses, ; but we will remember thy name, 
O Lord our God! Thou bringest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought, and makest Ihe devices of the people 
to be of none effect. There is no king that can be saved 
by the multitude of an host ; neither is any mighty man 
delivered by much strength. Therefore we pray tinto 
tbee, O Lord! thou art our help and our shidd!"* 
" This," says Strype, " we may call a prayer of faith, 
in regard of the strong hopes of success to be granted 
to this kingdom professing the GospeL" And such is 
J . • StripB,TDl.iU. p-g. IS— 17. 
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the emphatic and scriptural language in which the 
prayers of the chivch of England have always been. 
composed; sneh the sober and earnest devotion which 
they breathe; ench the spirit of Christian humiUty in 
which they are conceived. 

History never impresses itself so strongly on the ima~ 
gination, as when, in great emei^encies, it presents us 
with the hopes and feehngs of the people in their own 
words. Never, indeed, had England been threatened 
with an equal danger since the Norman conquest ; 
that was a danger of which there was no general ap- 
prehenaion throughout the nation ; nor was it in itself 
so formidable ; and even the evils which it brought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon people were hght in comparison 
with the horrors of a Bomish persecution, and a war 
such, as that which was then raging in the Netheriaods, 
when there were no such defensive advantages as the 
Netherlanders possessed in their strong places and the 
nature of their country. If ever national prayers pro- 
ceeded from the heart of a nation, it was at this mO' 
mentous crisis. One of the most passionate was framed 
in these words : " For preservation and success against 
the Spanish navy and forces. " O Lord God, heavenly 
Father, without whose providence nothing proceedeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is saved ; in whose 
power lie the hearts of princes, and the end of all their 
actions; have mercy upon thine afflicted church, and 
espedally regard Elizabeth, our most excellent queen, 
to whom thy dispersed flock do fly, in the anguish of 
their souls, and in the seal of thy trath. Behold how 
the princes of the nations do hand themselves against 
her, because she laboureih to purge thy sanctuary, and 
that thy holy church may live in security. Consider, O 
Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for, 
peace, but how proudly they prepare themselves unto 
battle. Arise, therefore ; maintain thine own cause, 
and judge thou between her and her enemies. She 
Beeketh not her own honour, bat thine ; nor the do., 
ninions of others, bnta just defence of herself ; not the 
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shedding of ChriBdui blood, but the iaving of poor 
afflicted aouls. Come down, therefore, come down, and 
ddiver tbj people by her. To Tanquish is all one with 
thee, by few or by many, by want or by wealth, by 
weakoera or by atrength. O I posacBa the hearta of our 
enemies with a feat of thy Berrants. The cause ii 
thine, the enemies thine, the afflicted thine : the honour, 
victory, and triumph shall be thine. Consider, Lord, 
the end of our enterpriaea. Be present with ub in our 
armies, and make a joyful peace for thy ChrisdaDs. 
And now, since in this extreme Decessity, thou hast put 
Into the heart of thy servant Deborah, to provide strength 
to withstand the pride of Sisera and his adherents, bless 
thou all her forces by sea and land. Grant aU her 
people one heart, one mind, and one atrength, to defend 
her person, her kingdom, and thy true religion. Give 
unto bU her council and captains wisdom, wariness, and 
courage, that they may speedily prevent the devices, and 
valiantly withstand the forces of all oor enemies ; that 
the fame of Ay Gospel may be spread unto the ends of 
the world. We crave this In thy mercy, O heavenly 
Father, for the precious deadi of thy dear Son, Jesua 
Christ. Aroen."* 

In this faith, with these preparations, and with a 
national spirit thus roused, the queen and the English 
people awaited the coming of the enemy. It was to- 
wards the latter end of Mayf that the then called 
Invincible Armada sailed from the Tagus for Corolla, 
there to take on board the remainder of the land forcet 
and stores. Cardinal Albert of Auatria, then riceroy of 
Portugal, gave it his solemn blessing before it departed, 
and it set forth with all the confidence } that could be 
derived from military and naval strength, and an entire 
belief that all the saints in the Romish Litany would 

* Strrpe, book U. Atn. 110.54. 
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befriend it. On the SOth, the lord admiral and bit 
Fraocis Drake soiled from Plymouth : their fleet 
■' kmouuted to 100 sail, whereof 15 were victuallers, 
and 9 voluntaries of DevonBhire gentlemen, many a 
serviceable man letnrning back for lack of employraeoC 
or place." The easterly wind with which they set 
Forth " continued but a short time ; yet, nevertheless," 
says Drake, " all men were so willing of service, and 
none more than my lord admiral himself, that we 
endured a great storm (considering the time of the 
year), with the wind southerly and at south-west, for 
eeven days; and longer we bad, had not the wind 
come westwardly, and that so much, as in keeping sea, 
we should have been put to leeward of Plymouth, either 
for Portland or Wight, which places had not been so 
meet, either for the meeting of the enemy, w relieving 
ourselves of those wants which daily will be in so great 
an army of ships." He had met with intelligence 
that the enemy were at sea, and he inferred that either 
they would very shortly be heard of, or else go to 
Coruiia, and there " make their full rendezvous." " I 
assure your good lordship," said he in his letter to Bur- 
leigh, " and protest it before God, that I find my lord 
admiral so well affected for aU honourable services in 
this action, as it doth assure all his followets of good suc- 
cess and hope of victory. Thus humbly taking ray leave 
of your good lordship, I daily pray to God to Uess her 
m^esty, and to give us grace to fear him. So shall we 
not need to doubt the enemy, although they be many. 
From aboard her majesty's good ship the Revenge, 
riding in Plymouth Sound, this 6th of June, 1588. 
Your good lordship's very ready to be commanded. 
Fronds Drake." Thia was the first despatch relating 
to the operations of this great campaign. 

The storm which the Eng^sh encountered dismasted 
some of the enemy's ships, dispersed others, and occa- 
sioned the loss of four Portuguese galleys. One sunk; a 
Welshman, David Gwynne* by name, who had been a 
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galley-glttve 'among these merculeu people eleven jeara, 
look the opportunitj' of regaining his liberty, and made 
himself master of another, captured one galley wilh it, 
was joined hy a third, in which the slaves were en- 
couraged to rise by hia example, and carried the three 
into a French port. The Armada, after this ominous 
commencement of the voyage, put hack to Coruila ; the 
lord admiral having received intelligence that it was 
broken in the storm, concluded rightly that its " storm- 
shaken" ships would return thither, and he set soil with 
(he first fair wind, hoping to attack tliem in the har- 
bour. But when he was not far from the coast of 
Spain, the wind came suddenly ahout into the south; 
and he, lest they should elFect their passage with that 
wind, unperceived, returned to the entrance of the 
Channel. " I myself," he wrote, " do lie in the midst 
of the Channel, with the greatest force ; air Francis 
Dcake hath twenty ships, and four or five pinnaces, 
whidi he towards Ushant; and Mr. Hawkins, with as 
nany more, lieth towards Scilly. Thus we are fain to 
do, or else with this wind they might pass us by, and 
we neyer the wiser — The Sleeve is another manner of 
thing than it was taken for: we find it by experience 
and daily observation to be 100 miles over: a large 
room for me to look unto ! '" Yet the delay of the enemy, 
and the report of what they had suffered, not from the 
storm alone, but also from sickness, deceived both the 
admiral and the government ; the ships withdrew, some 
to the coast of Ireland, the admiral, with the greater 
part of the fleet, to Plymouth, where the men were 
allowed to come ashore. Many of them were discharged f, 
and the officers amused themselves with revels, dancing, 
bowling, and making merry." The queen was verily 
persuaded that the invasion was not to be looked for 
this year ; and in that rash confidence the secretary 
Walsingham wrote to the admiral to send back four of 
the tall^t ships-royal, as if the war for that season were 
surely at an end. Happily far England, and most 
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honourably for himself, the lord Effingham, though he 
had relased his vigilance, saw how perilous it was to 
act as if all were safe. He humbly entreated that 
nothing might be lightly credited in so weighty a 
matter, and that he might retain these ships, though 
it should be Bt his own cost. This was no empty 
show of disinterested zeal ; for if the service of those 
ships bad not been called for, there can be Utile doubt^ 
tnat in the rigid parsimony of Elizabeth's government, 
he would have been called upon to pay the costs. * 

Meantime the Armada, having completely refltt«d, 
sailed from Comna on the 12th of July. Theduque de 
Medina Sidoniat had been ordered to keep along the 
coasts of Bretagne and Normandy ; and if he met with 
the English fleet, to keep on the defensive, and avoid 
an action ; and to repair to the road of Calais, there to 
wait for the prince of Parma : when their junction 
should have been efibcted, he was then to open the 
sealed instructionB, which were directed to both. But 
as the news of the damage which he had sustained misled 
the English government, so did the informadon which he 
received that theEnglish were off their guard induce him to 
depart from his orders ; " yet this was not done without 
some difficulty, for the council was divided in opinion; 
some held it best to observe the king's commands, 
others not to lose the opportunity of surprising our 
fleet in harbour, and burning and deetroying it. This 
conrse was strongly advised by Diego Flores de Valdez, 
on whom the duke most relied, because of his expe- 
rience; and with that delermination they steered their 
course for En^and. The first land with which they 
fell in was the Lizard : they mistook it for the 
Ram's-head ; and " night being at hand, they tacked 
off to sea, making account in the morning to attempt 
the ships in Plymouth.":!: One Thomas Fleming, a 
* " A man raipJo^ father fbr hia birth Uibd flcperleuce ; far lo laanj 
duices. DidrquUwi, uid eariA voltiDUriijr foin^, vould have rpplned id barn 

be«n tbr Itaa Ei^^h ptinUer FJaDios, Vildulilj coudhI to bum oui flcM 
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luckj pirate, had got dght of dmn off the Liurd, sod 
hastened to Plymonth widi die inteliigence ; — it waa 
of nuh kBportsnoe, that he obtuned his pardon for 
it, and a penfiioit during lift. It had been little looked 
for, — and the wind at that time " blew stiffly into the 
barbour." All hands were got on board with all ipeed ; 
the ships were warped oat with great difficulty, "but 
indeed with singular diligence and industry, and with 
admirable alacrity of the searaen, whom the lord ad- 
miral encouraged at their halser.work, towing at a cable 
with his own hands. "■ I dare boldly say," says FnHer, 
" that he drew more, though not by his person, by his 
presence and example, than any ten in the place." He 
got out himsdf that night, with only six ships ; some 
fbur and twenty came out on the morrow, and with 
■heae, though they were some of the smallest of the 
fleet, he stood out to me«t the enemy, restdving to im- 
pede their progress at all hazards. 
July The next day the Armada was seen, " with lofty 
30. torreta like castles, in front like a half-moon ; the wings 
thereof spreading out about the length of seven miles, 
auting very slowly, though with full sails, the winds," 
■ays Camden, " being as it were weary .with wafting 
them, and the ocean groaning under thrir weight." 7^ 
intent of surprisiiig the fleet in harbour being frustrated, 
they passed Plymouth, the English willingly siiileTing 
them to paaa, that they might chace them in the rear, 
July wid) a foreright wind. And on the morrow, the lord 
21. admiral sending theDefiance pinnace forward, denounced 
war* by discharging her ordnance, and presently his 
own ship, the Ark Royal, thundered thick and {uriously 

H llicr IH tD .birtmir wUbout men, bud Uken cBtat. Hm taotinli' 
IfoannceliiieaidUn, tiklng Uwliurd forth* RuBihad. ud UiddiK 
tir itut lialil, lOit ttkew oppcnuDlty ofdMlioiiiw our fleet Id FliuoaM 
Mund. And ^Aiwah Unt Fblbp^ caunMl Ha hli fleet to eill ■long ihg 
eout at Pruee m* gieM ud mi, jret twina lo ba put In pnciice tir . 
fentlemen kgoflruit In lea liblri, and prete ful ml* far IbeiT Urtli. It 
loiaihee&ctltiBlgbt hnc bid, md toteUr omtlnew all Ibtjr dndcn." 
— aanuclt, France, Imri. 
.ao... .. J __L_. "-»j.S»ed,"beg>n thep»rii7i 
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upon what he mipposed to be the general's ship, but it 
proved to be the Tice'sdmiral'B, Alonso de Lejrra's. 
Soon after, Drake, Hawkins, and FrofaiBhei pla;«d 
■toully with their ordnance upon the rear of the enemy 
where Recalde, the admiral, commanded ; that officer 
endeavoured to prevent his shipa from flying to the main 
fleet, till his own ship was rendered nearly unwrriee- 
able, and he was then fain, " with much ado," to hasten 
thither himself. " The duqne then gathered together his 
fleet, which was scattered thia way and that way, and 
hoisting more sail, hdd on his course with what speed 
he could. Neither could he do any other, seeing both 
the wind fitToaied the English, and their ships would 
turn about with incredible celerity which way loever 
ihey pleased to .charge, wind, and tack about again." 
The Spaniards then felt a cause of weakness in their 
excess of strength, " their great ships being powerful to 
defend bat not to ofiend, to stand but not to move, and 
therefore far unfit for fight in those narrow seas ; their 
enemies nimble, and ready at all sides to annoy them, 
and as apt to escape harm themselves, by being low 
built, and easily shot over. Therefore they gathered 
themselves close in form of a half-moon, and slackened 
sail, that their whole fleet might keep together. After 
a smart light, in which he had injured the enemy much, 
and suflbred little or no hurt himself, lord Effingham 
gave over the action, because forty of his ships were 
not yet come up, having scarcely indeed got out of the 

During the night, the St. Catalina, which had suflbred 
greatly, was taken into the midst of the fleet to be re- 
paired ; and Oquendo's ship (of 800 tons) was set on 
fire, (it is said) by a Flemish gunner, whose wife had 
been abused and himself out»^ed by the commanding 
officer of the troops on board. It was part of their ge- 
neral orders, ^at if any ship took fire, those that were 
near were to make from her, sending, however, their 
boats to succour her ; this was so well observed that no 
• HskliiTt, »L ^»d,Seo. CiiiiideD, 411. 
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' other ship was injured, and the fire waa quenchedj though 
not before the upper woAb were conBUraefl ; but mo;^ 
diligence than humanity was rfiown in this, for after 
taking out whatever was of value that conld be saved, 
' vhen they abandoned the hulk they left in it Eome fifty 
of their countrymen, " miserably hurt." That nigh^ 
also, in the confusion which this fire occasioned, Valdez's 
galleon ran foul of another ship, broke her foremast, and 
was left behind, and none coming to her assistance, 
" the sea being tempestuous and the night dark," the 
lord admiral supposed that the men had been taken out, 
and without tarrying to take poaseasion of the prize, 
passed on with the Bear and the Mary Wolf, that he might 
not lose Bight of the enemy in the darkness. He ^ou^t 
that he was following Drake's ship, which oi^ht to 
' have carried the lanthern that night ; it proved to be a 
Spanish light, and in the morning he found himself in 
the midst of the enemy's fleet, " but when he perceived 
it, he cleanly conveyed himself out of that great danger." 
In the eagemees of hope Drake had forgotten or dis- 
regarded hiE orders, and engaged in close pursuit of 
five great ships, which he supposed to be enemies, but 
which, when he came up with diem, proved to be Eastet- 
Ungs, holding their course by these contending fleets, 
and protected by them from (dl danger of pirates. But 
the whole of the English ships, except the two which 
followed the admiral into so perilous a situation, lay to 
during the night, because the lanthern was not to Be 
eeen, nor did they recover sight of the admiral till the 
following evening. Drake himself had the good fortune 
to fall in with Valdez, who, after some parley, surren- 
dered, seeing that resistance must have been vain. The 
prize was sent into Plymouth ; and Drake's men paid 
themselvea well with the spoil of the ship, wherein were 
55,000 ducats in gold, which they shared merrily among 
them. The hulk of the galleon was also carried into 
Weymouth, to the great joy of the beholders ; though 
the upper works had been consumed, and most of the 
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crew burned. The gunpowder io the bold had not 
taken fire, " to the great admiration of all men." • 

On Tuesday the SSd the SpaniardB were off Port. July 
land.andthewindcameabout into the north, BO that they 33. 
" had a fortunate and fit gale for invading the English." 
But the English, " agile and foreseeing all harms, re- 
COTered the vantage of the wind." After they had for 
some time mantBuvred for this object, they prepared on 
both sides for action, the Spaniards " seeming more 
incensed to fight than before. And fight they did, 
confusedly, and with variable fortune; for on the one 
side the English manfully rescued some Ijondon ships 
that were hemmed in by the Spaniards, and on the 
other the Spaniards aa stoutly rescued their admiral 
Ricalde when he was in danger." — " On this day was, 
the sorest fight, yet with no memorable loss on either 
aide." A great Venetian ship and some smallei ones 
were surprised and taken by the English. On their 
part captain Cock died with honour in the midst of die 
enemies, in a small ship of his own. Though this was 
the moat Airioua and Uoody skirmish of all, the loss 
was little, because the English, having given their broad, 
sides, presently stood off, never exposing themselvoi in 
dose action, but satisfied with levelling their guns with 
sure aim against those great ships, " which were heavy 
and altogether nnwieldy. Neither did the lord admiral 
think good to adventure grappling with them, as Kome 
unadvisedly persuaded him. For the enemy had a 
strong army in his fleet, hut he had none : their ships 
were of bigger burthen, stronger and higher built, so as 
their men fighting from those lofty hatches must inevit- 
ably destroy those who should charge then) front beneath. 
And he knew that an overthrow would endamage him 
much more than a victory would advantage him. For 
if he were vanquished he should very much endanger 
all England ; and if he conquered he shoidd only gain 
a little honour tat beating die enemy." On the other 
hand the Spaniards were not less wary: they " gathered 
* BMa\nt,sn.xe. sp«d,8sa CuiidBi,4u 
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themselveB close into a loundel, their belt and gTeates^' 
■hips without, securing the imKller Kid those' which had' 
BufFeied most ;" so that it was apparent that the; meant 
as much as possible to avoid fighting, and hold on to 
the place appointed for their junction with the prince 
of Pann*.* 
Slalj There was no wind stirring on the morrow, and only 
S4. the four great galleasses were engaged, these having 
much advantage, by reason of their oars, whUe die En- 
glish were becalmed ; the English, however, galled the 
enemy with chain-shot, therewith cutting asunder dieir 
tacldings and cordage. But they were now constraioed 
to send ashore for gunpowder, the wanC-of which mi- 
nistered dispteaiare, it is said, if not auapidon, to many, 
that a scarcity should thus be felt on our own coast. ' 
Those persons did not reSect how freely it had been 
expended during Ae three preceding days. The same 
day a council of war was held, and it was resolved that the 
fleet should be divided into four squadrons under the 
command of the four " most skiliiil navigators, whereof 
the lord admiral in the Ark Royal was chief, Drake 
in the Revenge led the second, Hawkins the third, and ' 
Frobisher the fourth. Out of every squadron, also, 
small vessels were appointed tO give the onset and attack 
the .enemy on all sides simultaneously in die dead of ■ 
the night." This design took no efiect for want of 
wind. . The Spaniards, meantime, " observed very dili- 
gent and good Older, sailing three and four, and some- 
times more, in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 
Julj the lesser." The morrow was Santiago's day, and the 
35. Spaniards not improbably were animated by the hope : 
that their patron saint might exert himself as visibly 
that day on their behalf as they had been taught to - 
believe he had so often done against the Moors. The 
St. Anna not being able to keep up with the rest was set 
upon by some small ships : three galleasses came to her 
rescue ; against these the lord admiral himself advanced, 

• HaUojt.BBS. Speed, 860. Cimfleo,412. 
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and lord Tbomaa Howard in the Golden Lion: their 
ships being towed, because of the calm, tliey plied tbeir 
guDS with such efiect that the galleon was not brought 
off without much difficulty, and from that time no gal- 
kiBseB would venture to engage. By this time Uiey 
were oiF the lale of Wight ; and according to the 
Spaniards, the English, encouraged as it seems by suc- 
cess in the last encounter, battered the Spanish admiral 
(then in the rear of his fleet) with their great ordnance, 
approached closer than they had before done, and shot 
away his mainmast ; but other ships came to his assist- 
ance, beat them off, and set upon the English admiral, 
who escaped only by favour of the wind which sprung 
up when he most needed it* The English relate that 
they shot away the lantern from one of the enemies* 
■hips, and the beak-head from a second, and did 
much hurt to a third, and that Frobisher extricated 
himself with great ability from a situation of great 
danger. The lord admiral knighted the lord Thomas 
Howard, lord Sheffield, Roger Townsend, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, for their behaviour on that day. Both 
parties appear to have demeaned themselves gallantly, 
and both, to have been rendered more cautious. The 
Spaniards say that from that time they gave over what 
they call the' pursuit of their enemy ; and they des- 
patched a fresh messenger to the prince of Parma, urging 
him t« efFbct his junction with them as soon as possiblej 
and vritiial to send them some great shot, for they had 
expended theirs with more prodigality than effect. With- 
out knowing of this intention on their part, the English 
also came to a resolution that they would make no 
further attack upon the Spaniards till they should arrive ' 
in the straits of Calais, where they should be joined by 
lord Henry Seymour and sir William Winter, With their 
squadrons, + 

That same day die lord admiral recdved welcome 
assurances from Havre tliat no attempt in aid of the 
enemy would be made by the Guises, which there had 

^" Cimden,413. Tunwt.STP + Cimden, 1(4 H«tlujt,S93. 
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been nuon to ^piehend. His own force now wu c 
tinuallj iDcressed by ships and men, resorting to him " 
of allhavrasof the realm; for the gendcmen of E 
hited ahipB from all parts at their own diai^e, and with 
one accord oune flocking tliitlier as to a set field, where 
glory was to be attaioed and faitbfnl serrice performed 
unto their (^nee 'and their country." Among the to- 
lunteera who thiu oame ont were the earls of Oxford, 
Northnmberland, and Ctunberland, with many others, 
whoae iMmes are conapicuoiiB in Elizabeth's Aunous- 
reign, the most illustrious of tbem being Walter Ra- 
leigh. So with a clear sky aiid a fair sonth-weat wind the 
Armada held on ica course, closely foUowed by die 

Jul; English fleet. On the evening of the S7th the Spaniards 
27. came to anchor before Calais just at auneet ; their in- 
tention hod been to hold on for Dunkirk in eipectation 
of being joined there by the prince ; but they were tiAd 
by the pilots that if they proceeded any further they 
would be in danger of being carried by force of ihe 
tide into the northern sea. The English, also, an- 
chored here, and within cannon shot. Seymour and 
Winter had joined with their aquadrons. " And now 
were there in the English fleet 140 sail, all of them 
ships fit for fight, good sailors, nimble and tight fbi 
tacking about which way they would." Hitherto the 
whole brunt bad been home by not more than fifieoi 
of them. 

The oonfemces at Ostend had continued up to this 
time ; but when the firing was beard at sea " all dia. 
semUing was laid aside." The prince of Parma has 
been accused of more dissimulation than was consistent 
with his honourable character, for having solemnly 
assured the English commissioners that the Armada was 
not intended against Englsnd, if the tcnns for which 
they were treating should be agreed on. There seems 
to have been no duplicity in this, because in that case it 
would immediately have been directed against die 

^ United Trovinces. Honourable dealii^ bowercr, was- 
ao little practised, or so little understood, in those time^ 
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because no hosUgefi had been taken for their safety; 
and when they obtained a purport and a convoy to the 
firontieTB, " tbey gave great thanks to the Spanish cora- 
nuBWonen, and much commended die prince's honour- 
able diapOEition in that he had hi jmtly kept bis word 
with them."* That prince, as soon as he was assured 
diat the Armada was on its way, had made over hia 
eoDimuid in the Netherlands to the old lord of Mans- 
felt i and in th&t same spirit of Romiah devotion, in 
which the expedition was set forth, went in pi^rimage 
to our lady of Halle, the moat noted idol in those coun- 
tries, that he might obtain her patronage and protection 
in this great attempt at the conquest of England. Be- 
tnmii^ Irom thenoe he repaired to Dunkirk, where he 
was to embark ; there he heard the firing on the coast, 
found that Stanley's raiment of deaerters was 6ie only 
one which had oubarked, and that the other boops were 
as little willing to go on board the ships as the ships 
themselves were likely to get out of the harbour.f 

It had been concerted with the States, that a squadron 
of about thirty ships, under Cornells Lonke van Ro- 
sendad, shoiild unite with Seymour's squadron, and 
take its station between Dover and Calais. It had 
Huled with this intention, hut a storm had compelled it 
to put back to Zedand ; and some of the English, too 
prone to put a sinister interpretation upon all the 
twtions of their allies, complained of this, as if there 
bad been an intention^ breach of futh. But the 
gqnadion performed better service than if the original 
plan had been carried into e^ct ; for, when the weather 
allowed of its ^aln coming forth, it joined the admiral 
of Zedaud, Justinns van Nassau, and die vice-admiral 
of Holland, Jonker Pieter van d^ Does, who had with 
them about five and thirty sail of from 80 to 250 
tons: 1300 soldiers were on board, selected from all 
the regimenta in the service of the States, aa good 
soldiers, accustomed to sea service ; and with part of 
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this fleet they vatched every cieek and lutTOi in 
Fkndera, and with the remunder blockaded Dunkirk.* 
lu vaio did the duke of Medina Sidonis despatch 
meaaenger after messenger to die prince, urging him to 
send forty light Teasels for the immediate protection of 
the Annada, coinlxTed as it was by the unwiddj 
strength of its oini ships, and entreating hira to {mt 
to sea with his army, that they mi^t proceed together 
to the Thames. Hii flat-bottomed boats were leaky ; 
his proTidons were not ready ; his men were not willing: 
the sailors had been brought together by compulson, 
and were deserting as fast as they could from what they 
knew to be a desperate service : the galleys which might 
have cleared the way for him (if it coold have been 
cleared) had been lost on the voyage ; and the great 
general of his age knew that if he attempted to aul 
from Dunkirk in the face of the Dutch fleet, it would 
be wilfully exposing himself and bis army to immi- 
nent and certain destruction.* , Yet, unless some effort 
were made, all these mighty preparations would be 
frustrated, and Spain would suffer a loss of reputa- 
tirai not to be repaired ; and be promised, if wind and 
tide permitted, to join them within three days.f 

Fair as the hopes of the English were at this time, 
and admirable as their conduct had been from the 
hour that the Armada came in sight, it has been justly 
observed f that the Spanish duke- had thus fax con- 
ducted his great expedition with as UttJe evil and 
annoyance as could have been reasonably expected. The 
danger to England was still undiminiahed. The Armada 
had arrived unbroken at. the point intended for its 
junction with the force from Flanders : it still appeued 
invincible to all except the English and the Dutch, and 
except those also who, in the confidence of its invinci- 
bility, had embarked in it. While it lay off Calais, in this 
anxious interval of expectation, " Flemings, Walloons, 
and French came thick and threefold to behold it, ad- 

t Cuiini 4IL Orimitoiw, lOOS. Tamer, fflO. I TiinKf, G7S. 
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miring the exceeding grestneBs of the ships, and their 
warlike order. The greatest kept the outside next the 
^emj, like itrong cutles, fearing no assault ; the lesaer 
placed in the middle ward." * At this time the En^sh 
might regret the loea of Calais ; hut never were the 
councils of England more wisely directed. The Spanish 
ahips, " as castles pitched in the sea, had their bulks 
BO planked with great beams, that bullets might strike 
and stick, but never paas through, bo that litde availed 
theEngliahcanDOo, except onljr in playing on their maats 
and tackling." In thia reapect they seemed aa invnlner- 
atde aa the floatiDg batteries employed agunat Gibraltar. 
And their height was such, that oar bravest seamen 
were againat any attempt at boarding them. These 
things had been well perpended by EliiabeCh's miniaters, 
and the lord admiral was instructed to convert eight of 
his worat vessels into fire ships. The orders arrived in 
such good time, and were obeyed with such alacrity, 
that within thirty hours after ^e enemy had cast anchor 
off Calais these ships were dishurdened of all that 
was worth saving, tilled with combustibles, and all their 
ordnance charged; and their sides being smeared with 
pitch, rouR, and wildfire, they were sent, in the dead 
of the night, with wind and tide, against the Spanish 
fleet ; " which when the Spaniards saw, the whole sea 
glittering and shining with the flames thereof, they 
remembered those terrible fire-ships which had been 
used ia the Scheldt, and the fearful cry of ' The fire of 
Antwerp !' " ran through the fleet. They apprehended 
not the danger of fire alone, but all the evils that 
" deadly engines and murderous inventions" could 
inflict : some cut their cables ; others let their hewaera 
slip, and in haste, fear, and canfuaion, put to aea, 
" happiest they who coiUd first be gone, though few or 
none could tell which course to take." t 

• Stotn, TM. " Ptrtb vlctuiU wen MnJght brought aboird. CqitalDi 
flench K llberillr, ttau wilhla tweln hnun (n >n wii w^rtta ilipnia, 
Xa. Bm.314 
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July Id this cmAiaion, the Urgest of the j^ 
S9. commanded by D. Hugo de Moncada ran foul of ftn- 
other ahip, loat her rudder, floated about at the mercy 
of the tide, and, making the rest morniiig for Calua, 
aa well as the could, ran npon the landi. There she 
wai preaeatlj assailed by tbe English gmall craft, who 
lay tMittering her with their guns, but dared not attempt 
to board, till the admiral sent an hundred men iu hia 
boats, nnder air Amias Preston. The Spaniards made 
a brave resistance, hoping presently to be succoored by 
the prince of Parma, and the action was for a loi^ time 
doubtful. At lengdi Moncada was shot through the 
head, the galleas wis carried by boarding, and most of 
the Spaniards, leaping into the sea, were drowned. 
The Veeder of the fleet, D. Antonio de Manrique, was 
one of those who reached the shore i and he wn the 
flrat person that carried certain news to Spain of thar 
" now rincible navy." This huge bottom, msjined with 
400 soldiers and 300 galley-slaTes, had also 50,000 
ducats on board ; " a booty," says Speed, " well fitting 
the £nglish soldiers' affections." Having ransacked all, 
and treed the slaves from their miserable fetters, lliey 
were about to set that vesael of emptineaa on fire; 
but the goremor of Calais would not permit this, fear- 
ing, it is said, the dams^e that might thereupon ensue 
to the town and haven. He fired, therefore, upon the 
captors, and the ship and ordnance became his prise. ' 

The duke, when the flie-shipa were first perceived, 
had ordered the whole fleet to weigh anchor and stand 
off to sea, and when the danger was over, return evoy 
ship to its former station. The first part of this order 
they were loo much alarmed to wait for m to heed; 
and when he returned himself, and fired a septal fbr 
Others to follow his example, the gnn was heard by 
few, " because they were scattered all about, and driven 
by fear, some of them into the wide aea, and some 
among the shoals of Flanders." Little broken yet in 
strength, though now losing fast the hope and the con- 

* Haklujt, StiTpe, dndeD, ul lUpn. 
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fldence with which Aey had set forth, they ranged 
themBelvcB again in order off GraTehnes ; and there 
Ihey were hravely attacked. Drake and Fenner were 
the flnt who asa^ed them : Fenton, SouthweU, Beei- 
ton, CroM, and Reyman followed; and then the h>rd 
admiral came up, with lord Thomas Howard and lord 
Sieffield. They got the wind of the enemy, who were 
now cut off from Calais roads, and preferred any in* 
convenience rather than change their array or separate 
their force, standing only upon their defence. " And 
aBieit there were many excellent and warlike ships in 
the En^iah fleet, yet scatoe were there two or three and 
twenty among tiiem all which matched ninety of the 
^aniab ships in bigness, or could conveniently assault 
dwm. Wherefore, using their prerogative of nimble 
steerage, whereby they conld turn and wield them wives 
widi the wind which way they listed, they came often- 
times very near upon the Spaniards, and chaffed them M 
iOM, that now and then they were but a pike's length 
asunder ; and so continually giving them one tvoadside 
after another, they dischai^ed all thdr shot, bodi great 
and small, npon them, spending a whole day, from 
morning till night, in that violent land of conflict."* 
" We had such advanti^e," says lord Monmouth, 
" both of wind and tide, that we had a gbrious day of 
them, continuing fight from four o'clock in the morning 
till five or six at night." During this action, the Spa- 
niards, "lying close under their fighting sails," passed 
Dunkirk with a south-west wind, dose followed by theii 
enemies. Their great ships were found vulnerable in 
die dose action of that day; many of them were 
pierced through and through between wind and water: 
one was sank by captain Cross, in the Hope : ttam the 
few of her people who were saved, it waa learnt that 
one of her officers, having proposed to strike, was put 
to death by another ; die brother of the slain instantly 
avenged his death, uid then the ship went down. Two 
others are beliered to have sunk. The St. Philip and 
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the'St. Matthew, botli Portagueie galleons, were much 
■hsttered. D. Di^o de Pimentel, in the latter, en- 
deavoured to aadst the foinier, but in vain ; tot hemg 
" BOre battered with many great shot by SeynMmr and 
Winter," and the roast shot away, the St. Philip was 
driven near Ott«nd : as a last chance, the officers en- 
deaToured to make for a Flemish port ; but finding it 
impouible to brii^ the iihip into any friendly harbonr, 
Aey got ta Oitend in the boats, and the galleon was 
taken poaaenioii of ftom Flushing. The St. Matthew 
suffered so much, and leaked bo fast, that the duke 
sent a boat to bring Pimentel and aome of the chief 
pwaoni «n board hii own ship. A sense of honour 
withheld diein from abandoning their men, and looking 
solely to the preservation of their own lives. The 
duke then charged them to ke^ cnnpany with him ; 
but this was impossible : in Sat danger the one vessd 
could not slacken its coime, and the other could make 
little way ; for the water came in so fast, that fifty men 
were employed at the pumps. Seeing himself thus 
necessarily forsaken, Pimentd resolved to run aground 
on the FlemiEh coast ; but here he was discovered by 
some of the Dutch ships, which had their station upon 
that coast ; and, after losing some forty of his men in 
vain resistaace, atmck to Pieter Vui der Does. The 
ship sunk in one of the Zeeland porta ; and its flag waa 
suspended as a trophy in Sl Peter's church at Leyden ; 
. a city which had been in no light degree beholden for 
its own glorious ddiverance to the illnsirious family of 

j„]. Still the duke did not despair of eventual success ; 

31, an unexpected respite was aSbided him; for the English 
had expended their ammunitioD, and were forced to send 
for a supply ; and taking advantage of a strong west- 
north-wester, the Armada made an effbrt to r^;ain hia 
position in the straits, that the prince might join them. 
The spirit in which this resolution was taken was 
better than the seamanship : that wind carried them 

*Bw.3!5. Hiklurt,60l,eQa. Cnodsn, tIS. OctEutaw, 1001 
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towards the sIihIIowb, and aanda on the-Zedand cooBt; 
and glad were they when it came to the south and en- 
abled them to avoid die dangers hj which they must 
otherwise mob have found themselves surrounded. 
TiaX day Drake wrote to Walsingham, — " We have the 
army of Spain before usj and mind to wrestJe a pull with 
him. There wsb never any thing pleased better than 
seeing the enemy flying ^ith a southerly wind to the 
nonhwud. I doubt not, but ere it be long, so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia, that he 
shall wish himself at St. Mary's Fort, among his vine 
trees. God give us grace to depend upon him ; so 
shall we not doabt victory, for our cause is good." But 
the hopes which Drake entertained of a brilliant vic- 
tory • were not to be fulfilled. Enough had been 
achieved by the councils and the himd of roan. That 
providence which had confounded the devices of the 
enemy effected by the agency of the elements the rest. 
The duke advised with his officers in the evening 
what course, after theae unexpected disasters, should be 
pursued. They were now experimentally convinced that 
the Engtish excelled them in naval strength. Several of 
their laigest ships had been lost, others were greatly da. 
maged ; there was no port to which they could repair; 
and to force theii way through the victorious En^sh 
fleet, then in sight, and amounting to 140 sail, was 

• " And here," ays Sir Wlllmm Mcquon, " wu opportunity offered 1U 
to bavo follDwed the rlctory upon them ; ttar kf we bad unce cnore oOfcnd 
themflKhL IbA general, it nulfaou^hl, by jwrniuHHioT hit c«tfefior,wa| 
detenolned to yreld i whoK eiunple, -I bTnr likely, would haie iwle the 
. BuithtioppoRunilywuliM; not tbKiu(h iha 



— .-= — jl, hot nwnrly til — „ 

want or pTDTldence In tb«a that kad tba lAine of flirBbblDg and pro. 
•idtoi for the fleet For at that One of •(> great adTintage, when fhey 
came to examine Oitlr ptoririani, they Anind ■ tmeral tcarclty of powder 
iDd:abot,brwsntwtaB*aftbeyir*r«Ib»ad to return hem ADother 
opportunity waa l«t, nofnaueb inferior to the otlier, by not aendint part 

CD pan, after eo many dancen and dbiaiten at they bad endured. Ifw* 
bad been to bun aa Is have fallowed their coune, aa 11 wu'boCh thoutht 
and dlB(Uuned^ot we bad been abaolutely vtclorlow orer thki grett and 
formidiWe naiy, tor Ihey were brouabt to thai necenlCy, that tHey would 
willingly hare yJeldDd, at lUvera oT them conlMied Ibu were ihlpwiecked 

are in Mpect of theCrestor; and how indlflVrently he dealt belwlittha 

K that He ooIt ordered the Mtllt.>'—CkiraUlriCMtoiW,IU. 159^ ' 
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plainly md confessedly impouible;, Tbey reMlved, 
therefore, upon retuiuing to Spain by a northern 
course; and in that delenninadon, " having gotten more 
sea room for their huge-bodied buUts, spread their main- 
gailB, and made away as fast as wind and water would 
give them leave. But surely," aays Speed, " if they had 
known the want of powder that onr fleet sustained (b 
fault inexcusable upon our own coasts), they no doubt 
would have stood longer to ^ir tackhngs. But God, 
in this, as in the rest, would have us to acknowledge, 
that we were only delivered by his own giadous pro. 
vidence and arm, and not by any poUcy or power of 
our own." The lord admiral left Seymour to blockade 
the prince of Parma's force, and followed what our 
chronidere now call the Vincible Armada, not without 
some apprehenBioD that tbey might put into Scotland ; 
but leaving Scotland on die west, they bent towards 
Norway, " ill-advised, but that necessity urged, and God 
had infatuated their coundla, to put dieii sbaken and 
battered bottoms into those black and dangerous seas." 
And the English having, in Drake's words, " cast them 
so far to the northward, that they could neither recover 
England nor Scotland, thought it best to leave them to 
these boisteious and uncouth northern seas."* 

But while the loss which they had hitherto guatained 
was as yet uncertain, and the opinion ou shore was tb«t 
they would return to the straits, It was still thought 
probable that the ftrince of Parma might e%ct a land- 
ing. E^zabeth, who had not easily been dissuaded 
from her intention of being present in the battle where- 
ever it should be fought, went to the camp at Tilbnrj. 
From the time that camp waa formed, a true English 
qdrit had been shown there. " It was a pleasant si^t," 
says the good London chroniderf , who himself had seen 
it, "to behold the soldiers as they marched towards TiL. 
bury, their cheerful countenances, oouragoua words and 
gestures, dandng and leaping wheresoever they came. 
In the camp their most felicity was the hope of fighting 
■ HiklHTt, S0& ^Hd, eeS. Tunei, 68L f SUwe, TM. 
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-with the enemy, where, oft^ttmes, divers ramonrg ran of 
tiheir foes' approach, and that present battle would be 
given them ; then were the; aa joyful at such news as 
If luBty giants were to run • race." When tfae queen 
came among them, " full of princely resolution, and more 
than feminine courage," she rode through the ranks 
with a general's truncheon in her hand, sometimea with 
a martial pace, another while gently, like a woman ; 
" incredible it is," aays Camden, " how much she en- 
couraged the hearts ttf her captains and soldiers by her 
presence and her words." — " I think," says Leicester, 
" the wealiesc person among them is able to match the 
jH'oudest Spaniard that dare land in EngUnd!" Her 
speech at this memorable time has been preserved *, and 
well might it animate them. " My loving people," she 
said, " we have been persuaded b^ some that are care- 
ful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves 
to armed multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but I assure 
you I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful 
and loving people. Let tyrants fear ! I have always 
so behaved myself, that, under God, 1 have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my suttjects ; and, therefore, 1 am 
come amongst you, as jou see, at this time, not for my 
recreadon and disport, but being resolved, in the'midst 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst you all, 
to lay down for my God, for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. I 
know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a 
king of England too; and think it fout scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare 
to invade the borders of my realm ; to which rather 
than any dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take 
up arms, I myself wiU be your general, judge, and 
rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. I 
know already for your forwardness you have deserved 
rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the 
• Somen Tncti 'ScoU'i Ktltiaa], L U9, 
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word of a priDce, they sball be duly pud you. In the 
mean dme my lieutcDHnugeneral shall be in my stead, tban 
whom never prince commanded a more noble or worthy 
Huliject, not doubting but by your obedience to my 
general, by your concord in the camp, and your valour 
in the fleld, we ahall abortly have a famoui victory, 
over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of - 
my people," 

While ihe was at dinner that day in die general's 
tent, there came a post with tidings that the prince of 
Parma and all his forces had embarked for England, 
and that his arrival with all possible speed was to be 
looked for. The news was immediately published 
through the camp * ; and assuredly, if the enemy had 
set foot upon our shores, they would have sped no better 
than they had done at sea, such was Ak spirit of the 
nation. This intelligence was soon disproved ; but after 
it was certain that by God's mercy the danger had been 
averted, some time elapsed - oefore the fate of the 
Armada was ascertained. Statements of its success 
were confidently circulated upon the Continent, and 
credited according to the wishes of the hearer. It was 
affirmed that great part of the EngUsh fleet had been 
taken, great part sunk, and the poor remainder driven into 
the Thames " all rent and torn ;" that they were utterly 
discomfited, and that Drake was made prisoner.t 
Poems were composed in honour of the victory, as pocaiu 
had been composed to predict it. It was believed at 
Bome that Elizabed) was taken, and England conquered ; 
and cardinal Allen is said to have made a feast in honour 
of the event, and invited to it the Scotch, Irish, and En- 
glish who were in that city ! But in vain, meantinie, 
was the ship looked for in the Spanish ports that should 
bring good tidings home ! The unhappy fleet, after 
the Enghsh had given over the pursuit^ threw tbeir 

^>ral of Spain ; but it' pleased God, though (he vu hurt therewith, yet 
'•'* "» "P"'"* iaiin,»nd overcune the Enilish fleeu"— SnM«'iarp)i. 
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mules and hones oveiboArd lest theii water sliDiild fail. 
They knew that they had no relief to expect in Scot- 
land, and that Norway could not supply their wants ; 
BO taking some captured fishermen for pilots, they sailed 
between the Orkney and the Feroe islands ; and when 
they had reached the latitude of sixty-two, and were 
some 200 miles from sny land, the duke ordered them 
each to take 'the best contse they could for Spain. He^ 
himself, with some flte and twenty of the ships that 
were best provided, steered a straight course, and 
urived in safety. The others, about forty in number, 
made for Cape Clear, hoping to water tiiere ; but a storm 
from the south-west overtook and wrecked many of 
them upon the Irish coaat. Their treatment there is 
the only circumstance in the whole history of this 
enterprise, which is di^raceful to an EngUsh name. 
For the lord deputy, ar William Fitzwilliam, fearing 
they should join the rebels, and seeing that Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, refused to obey his merci- 
less orders concerning them, sent his deputy marshal, 
" who drove them out of their hiding places, and be~ 
headed about 200 of them." The queen condemned 
this cruelty from her heart, though no such' punishment 
aa he deserved was inflicted upon Fitzwilliam. Ter- 
rified at this, the other Spaniuda," sick and starved 
as they were, committed themselves to the sea in their 
shattered vessels, and very many of them were swallowed 
up by the waves."* But with some of the officers who 
escaped this butchery, Tyrone concerted his rebellion.f' 
It is supposed that more than thirty of their ships 
perished off the coast of Ireland, with the greater part 
of their crews. Two vessels were cast away on the 
coast of Norway. Some few, having a westerly wind, 
got again into the English seas; of these, two were 
taken by the cruisers off Rochelle, and one (a great gal- 
leass) put into Hsvre. About 700 men who were cast 
-ashore in Scotland were there humanely treated; and, 
with Elizabeth's consent, were, ^t the prince of Parma's 

• Cuoden, «T. t BeonH Morjion, a Curie's Ormoad, 1. 58. 
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request, sent over to the Netheriands. Rdica of tliis 
great dettructjoo are Etill Bometimea brought to lig^t. 
Jt ii not long dnce the remtuns of bb anchor, whidi 
ftppeared to have belonged to the Armada, was picked 
up in ■ fisherman's trawl ofi* Dover ; and in 18S2 one 
of their cannon* was fonnd on die cout of Majo. 
Of the whole Armada, only fift^-three veasek retnnied 
to Spain ; eighty-one wese lost ; and of 30,000 soldiera 
who were embarked, nearl; 14,000 were tniaring, the 
prisoners being about SOOO. 

Philip's behayiour when the whole of this great 
calamit; was known should always be recorded to his 
honour. He received it aa a dispeniation of Providence ; 
■nd gave, and commanded to be given, throughout Spun, 
thanka to God and the saints that it was no greater. 
t. England having thus been " delivered by the hand of 
tile Omnipotent, and the boar put back that sought to 
lay her vineyard waste," Elizabeth ordered a solemn 
tiianksgiving to be celebrated at St. Paul's, where eleven 
of the Spanish ensigns were hung upon the lower bat- 
tlements, " as palms of praise," says Speed, " for Eng- 
land's deliverance, a show, no doubt, more- acceptaUe 
to Cod than when their spread colours did set out tbe 
pride of their ships, threatening the blood of so manj 
innocent and faithful Christians." On the foQovring day, 
which was Southwark fiiir, the same flags were displayed 
upon liondon bridge. They were Anally sospended in St. 
Paul's. Less perishable trophies were d^osited in the 
Tower, whra« many of the arms taken in the captured 
EJiips are still preserved; and not a few inBtniments of tor- 
ture, wickedly devised, but more probably intended for 
the punishment of offences on board, than for the use 
of their inquisitors, who, if the conquest had been 
eSbcted, might have found racks in England, and would 
have had fire and fa^ot at command. Another great 
thanksgiving day was celebrated on the anniversary of 
the queen's accession, which was long and most fitly 
observed as a holiday in these kingdoms : one of greater 
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Eolemnity, two days after, throughout the realm ; end, 
on the Sunday following, the queen repaired as in 
public, hut Chrietiitn, triumph, to St. Paul's. Her privy 
council, her nobility, the French ambassador, the judges, 
and the heralds, attended her. The streets were 
hung with blue cloth, " the several companies, in their 
liveries, being drawn up on both aides the way, with their 
banners in becoming and gallant order." Her chariot* 
was made in the form of a throne with four pillars, 
and drawn by four white horses ; alighting from it at 
the west door of St. Paul's, she there knelt, and, with 
great devotion, audibly praised God, acknowledging 
him her only defender, who had thus delivered the 
land from the rage of the enemy. Pierse, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was her lord almoner, preached a 
sermon, " wherein none other argument was handled, 
but only of praise and glory to be rendered unto God. 
And, when he had concluded, the queen herself (hke 
unto another Joshua, David, and Josias), with most 
princely and Christian speeches, exhorted the people to 
the due performance of those religious services of 
thankfulness unto God."t It was manifest, indeed, that 
over-ruiing Providence had jweserved them. Well and 
properly has it been observed by the ablest of our naval 
biographers :{:, that, great as were the exploits of the 
English fleet, they were as nothing compared with 
what the elements wroi^ht for England; and that this 
our ancestors proclaimed with one accord, " breathing 
the pure spirit 6f that blessed Reformation which had 
been so recently achieved for them." The people 
of England have never, since the Norman conquest, 
been chastised by the hand of a foreign enemy : when 
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tbric own folly and their onn Bins have brought upon 
them God'i judf^ents, the ioitructive pnnuhment has 
been adtninUtered by their onn hands. 

Lord Effingham ycm rewarded with a pension. The 
queen many times commended him and the captains of 
her shipa, aa men born for the preservation of their 
country. A greater Bervice it has never fallen to die ItK 
of any EngUshraan to perform. " Tme it is," aays 
Fuller, " he was no deep Beaman (not to be expected 
from one of his extraction) ; but he had skill enongh 
to know ihoBe who had more sliill than himself, and to 
follow their instruetionB, and would not starve die 
queen's service by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, 
but was ruled by the experienced in sea matters j the 
queen having a navy of oak, and an admiral of ona.' 
He did good 8«vjce afterwards at Cadiz, being joint 
commander with the earl of Essen in that famous ex- 
pedition, and, for that service, was advanced to the title 
of earl of Nottingham, as descended from the Mowbrays, 
some of whom iud been earls of that county. On the 
apprehension of another invasion, at a time when it 
was known Uiat Essex entertuned rash and dangerous 
designs, lord Nottingham was intnisted with the com- 
mand of both fleet and army, " with the high and very 
unusual title of lord lieutenant-genera] of all Englaiid ; 
■n office scarcely known to former, never owned of 
succeeding times, and which he held with almost regal 
authority for the space of six weeks, being sometimes 
with the fleet in the Downs, and sometimes on shore 
with the forces."* It was to him, who, the queen 
said, was " bom to serve and save his country," that 
Essex, after his insane insurrection, yielded himself « 
prisoner ; and to him that the queen, upon her death, 
made that wise and constitution^ declaratiim concerning 
her successor, — " My throne has been held by princes 
in the way of snccesraon, and ought not to go to any 
but my next and immediate heir." 

James continued him in his post of lord admiral. 
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appointed him lord high stew&rd at his coronsfioB, 
sent him ambasBulor to Spain, and chose him for one 
of the commiEaioners to treat of an union between 
Eugtand and Scotland. The last honour which Fell to 
his lot waa that of conveTing the elector palatine and 
hia hride, the princels Elizaiieth, to Flushing. At the 
age of eighty-three he resigned his poat, retaining, by 
special patent, the precedence which it had given him ; 
and, in his eighty-seventh year.dying in peace at Haling- 
House, in Surrey, waa buried in the family vault 
under the chancel of Ryegate church. His office had 
been " of great profit, prizes being bo frequent in that 
age ; but great," sayB' Fuller, " hiB'necegsary, and vast 
his voluntary, expeneea ; keeping seven standing honsea 
at the same time: so that the wonder is not great if he 
died not very wealthy." 
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^TtUlgry, p. S8. 

The following orders respecting stone l>ulleta, and tbe carriage 
of inillery, were issued in ttie year HIB. 

Super foctura Upidum pro guQnis, de intendendo. 

Rei dilectis ^bi, Johanoi JLouihej clt^rico Dperationum 
Ordinationis Dostrge, et Johaune Benet, de Madeston, Maaou, 

Sdatii quod a^ngnavimus los ad tot rimenturios et labor- 
atorea, quot neceaMrii fuerint pro fatlora septem millium 
la(nduRi, pro gunnia de diverab aortibiia, una cum suflicienle 
atu&ura lapidum pro eiadem, tam infra quarreraa de Mades. 
tonhitlie quam alibi, ubi melius Tideritia pio prolicuo noatro 
eapedire, areatandum et capiendum. 

irioi in operibuB nostria priedictii, ad 
1 et in eisdem deCeneadum, quouaque 
lapiaea prndicti plenarie facti fuerint et constructi. 

Necnon ud tot carectaa, latellaa, et navea, uni cum marinariis 
et laboratoribua, quot pro cariagio, batillagio, aeu frectagio 
lapidum prsdiciorum neceasariie fuerint, de locia ubi prtE- 
dicti lapidea facti fuerint, infra regnum noatnim Anglis aeu 
TcrBUS partea tranamarioas ttaaaniitlendaruin umiliter capien- 
dum et providenduTn. 



vadia nostra, ponendun 



De omniraoda atuffura pro guunia memoratia. Rei dileclo 
tiU Jabanni Loutbe, clerico operationuin Ordinationii noMra, 

Sciaa quod asugtuvimua te ad lot carpenteHoa, junoun, 
labroa, carbonarios, ac alios artificea et laboratorea uni cum 
■uSiciente slufTurA de maeremio, aalice, popiller, carbonibus 
maridmis et salida, et de ferro, quot pro fractura trescen- 
torum ftvji grostorum pro gunnia, quaterviginti blokk, et 
leptem millium tampona pro eiadem; quinquagintajugorum 
de ligno pro bobua infra Dabendia, centum colbenarum pro 
eiadem, duodecim carecCanim groaaarum pro gunnia groaait 
supracaiiaadia, vigiiid piparum de puhere de catbonibua ulida 

ia fuerint. 

DO 3 
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ArasUndum, proridendum, et capiendum, et in osdem operi- 
bu> DO«trig ponendum et eipendendum. 

Ac etiam ad centum boves, tmcentos et vigiDte equos, pro 
caroctU prsdictJH una cum trescentia colsjiis' de corJo, re- 
paratii, cnm bamis de ligno, ac ■tufiurn raiianabili de jnpis 
ri^boundes, betlebondesi et Khotyog-ledders, dc corio, pro 
reparatione trescenlomm parium trsjiB pro equis et cirectia, 
quadringentes tribulis, ueecenliB pekays duobui barellia de 
calibe, ac aliit rebiu quibuscumque, pro Ordioatione prsdicti 



NeCDonadtotcarectaB,batello9, etnavei, una cur 
et laboratoribui nmiliCer capiendum et providendum, quot pr 
CariagiOj batillBgio> sen frectagio remm pnedictarum, de loci 
>ib[ providebunuir, infra regoum nostnun ' Angt j», sen venu 
partes trannnarioBi, traiumittendaruin, aimiliter capiendui] 
et providendum. — Rymer, ii- 54S, 543* 



The Great Harry, p. 179. 

" The masta were Bve in number*, — a usage which con- 
tinued in (he first-rates, without alteration, till nearly the end 
of the reign of Charles 1. : thej were without division, in con- 
fonnirr with those which had been in unimproved use fi-om 
the earliest ages. This inconvenience it was very soon found 
indispensibi; necessar; to remedy, by Che introduction of se- 
veral joints, or top masts, which could be lowered in case of 
need, — an improvement that tended to the safety of the vessel, 
which might tery frequently, but for that prudent precaution 
have been much endangered by the violence of the wind. 
The rigging was simple, and, at first, somewhat inadequate 
even to those bumble wants of our ancestors, which a com- 
parison with the present state of uaval tactics fairly pennits us 
to call them ; but the defects were gradually remedied, as ei. 
perience progressively pointed them out. The omaaients 
consisted of a multitude of small flags, disposed almost at 
random on different parts of the deck or gunwale of the vessel, 
and of one at the head of each mast. The standard of Eng. 
land waa hoisted on that which occupied the centre of the 
Teasel ; enormous pendants, or Btreamers, were added, though 
an ornament which must have been very often eitremely in- 
convenient. This mode of decoration waa evidently borrowed 
and transferred from the galley, in which class of vessels it 

* Funr of Ihem upright, jbrnbr a rifht sn^le, or neorlj «> wllh the 
ilrih' Jl'lf °"'^^*^ obUquet;, which hBi,iii later timei, recdved the Diune 
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bu been continued, wilb little or no Mriking Tariation, even to 

the present moment. 

" Tbe general appearance of the Teneli, as given in tlie ori- 
ginal dntiiagi have a n-onderful resemblance to what we mej', 
without any great atretch of imagination, suppose the maater 
sfaip-builder to the emperor of China would construct, if 
ordered to prepare, as well from hii own be«t eiperieiice, a» 
according to hig own ideas, a ressel of that given magnitude 
and force. 

" It must have been extremely narrow, and so high btulC, e*- 
pecially abaft, in proportion to tbe length, as to be in danger 
of overteiting witb even a alight shoe): of the kb, or being 
compelled to steer otherwiie than directly from the wind ; hut 
it most not be fortcotten, that the navig^ra of that time were 
not prepared for any other course. Their vessels were totally 
unfurnished with such sails as might have enabled them to 
haul close upon it, even had tbe formation of the hulls per- 
mitted it; they had, thererore, nothing to fear from the con- 
sequence of the measure, which they were unable to carry 
into execution. The principles of ship-building, and the grand 
proportions to be observed in all the chief dimension^ hod 
been, as it were, traditionally handed down through a series of 
years, so that it would hare l)een deemed the height of scepti- 
cism to have doubted the propriety oF them in any one parti- 
cular. Like the galleys of ancient Rome, they were eitremely 
long, narrow, and lofty; very unstable, and of course per- 
petually eiposed to a (Vequency of accidents, which, without 
our knowledge of the cause, would be now almost incredible, 
as we know them never to have ventured out of their ports, 
eicept in the summer months, and when the wind blew per- 
fectly favourable to their intended course. 

•■ The rest of the ships which composed the Engli^ royal 
nary at this time, were of far inferior force, the largest not 
being of more than 300 tons burthen, and their number ei- 
tremely limited, so that they amounted to no more than seven 
or eight vessels, some of which were mere pinnaces." — CAar- 
nack's Hoi. of Marine ArchileUurt, ii. 30, 31. 

Sir Edtoard Houiord, p. 181. 

1513. IniJenturebetween tbe King and his trusty and well 
beloved Sir Edward Howard, Knt. for his body, then appointed 
admiral chief and general captain of the army, now set to tbe 
sea for the salve guard and sure passage of the King's subjecUv 
frends, allies, and confederaleg. 
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876 KOTM. 

He wu U h«Te 3000 men hameised for the war, orer and 
■bore TOO Hildien, mariDen, and gunnen, thM should be ia 
the king') ibip called tlie R«geii(. 

Of which 18 were to be captains, 1T50 soldiers, 1S33 
mannerB and gunners. 

Tb« admin], for the maintaining of faimseir, and his diets, 
wages, and rewards, daily, during the vojagt^, 10 shillings 

The captains ISd. eicept tbej be of tbe number of the 
lung's spean, which shall be contented with their ordinary 
wBgea. 

Soldien, mariners, and gunners, 5 shillings per month for 
wages, and 5i- tor vitajles without any thing else demand- 
ing for either, saving that the; should haie certain dead shares. 

The admiral should receive three months pay for all in ad- 
vance : and at tiie same time 4i. for the coote of every ctptaia 
■nd soldier and If. Sd. for tbe coote of every mariner and 

The fleet was to be of 18 ships. 

The Regent of 1000 tons, for which the admiral was to 
hate SO dead shares, and four pilots. 

Tbe Mary Rose. - 500 - -34^ dead shares. 

Peter Pomegranate 400 - S8 

John Hopton's ship 400 - - 33 j 

The Nicholas Reed 40O - 33* 

The Mary John - StO - - 33} 

Anne of Greenwich 160 - Ss! 

Mary Geoi^ - 900 - - 33* 

Dragon - - 100 - SSj 

Lyon - - 130 ■ - 93J 

Barbara - 140 - 334 

George of Falmouth ib. - -it. 

Peter of Fowey - 1 20 - it. 

Nicholas of Hampton 300 - - 33 

Martenet - - 180 - 22* 

Genet - - TO - - 33^ 

Christopher Davy - 160 - 32 

Sabyen - - 120 - - 32 
And two crayers for revictuallijig and refreshing tbevo- 
Eveiy nvan to have 6it- a day conduyt money for the jour- 
ney from his house lo the port, accounting twelve miles a 
day's journey. 

The king, foiasmuch as he bad victualled the said army and 
navy at his cotl, to have one half of all manner of gains and 
winnings of the war, all prisoneis being chieftains or having 
tbe king's adversaries power, and one ship royal being of the 
portage of 800 tons or above, with the ordinance and appairl 
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Smiley, p. S2S. 

When the ear] of Wunick, in 1 549, was made great admiral 
of England. InUnil, Wales, Calais, Boutof;iie and tbe 
Marches, NormBTiily, Gmcuny, and AguiCaine, wiih all the 
" juritdictiones. auctoritates, liberUtes, officia, feuds, pruiicua, 
vadia, eraoiumenia, wrecca maria, et maris gecium, regarda, 
adTaotsgia, com modi tates, et prseminentias," belonging to the 
office, he was to have (he goods and chattels of all traitors, 
jnntCB, homicides and felons, offending within his jurisdiction, 
and tbe goods debts, and chattels of all who aided and 
abetted them ; as ol^o " quommcumque fugitiiorum convicto- 
rum, attinctorum, dampnatorum, ullagatorum." 

Necnon et hona wariata, flolezon,jet9an,lagon, shares; Tbe- 
■aurum inventum sea inveniendum, deodanda, ac Lona inimi. 
corum pro derelictia habita aive habenda, seo casu fortuito 
reperta aut repcrienda, vel qualitercumque deblta seu debenda, 
and all " caeualia" between high and low water marli, and in 
all creeks, rivers, and ports. 

Moreover ancboiagia, beaconagia, et lastagia, and all 
royal fish, vii. sturgiones, balenas. cetas, porpetos, delphi- 
nos, regges, graspes, et generaliter csteros pisces quoscDmque 
magoam siie ingentam crasdtudinem die pinguedinem in se 
hahentee, such by ancient right and customs belonging to the 
high admiral. 

Moreover all fines, recognizances, &c. for things within his 
jurisdiction ; a salarj of IHX) marks, and full power of hearing 
and deciding all causes, civil or criminal, within bis cogni- . 
lance, and all disputes between merchants and ship-owners; 
and of proceeding against regraters and forestallers, and of pre- 
serving the rivers, and ports, and fish, punishing those who 
used unlawful nets or other unlan^ul means in fiiibing. — Ji^ 
met, IV. 194-liOO, 



Of what importance this place was deemed, may be seen by 
tbe opening of dial very curious poem, " The IJbet of English 
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378" itoTBi. 

Tbe true proceai of Engliib polide 

or utherward to keep thii region 

Of our Englond. (that no tnui may denie 

Nor Hj of sooth but it i< one of the best) 

I« thia; that who Beetb South, N<»^, East ind West, 

CbcriBh Tnerrhiindiie, keep the Admiralties 

That we be maaters of the narrow lee. 

For Sgiamund the great emperour, 
(Which ;et reigneth) when he wa* in (his londi 
with king Henr; the Gfl, prince uf honoiir. 
Here mucli glory, as him thought, be found; 
A mightj land which had taken in hand 
To warre in France, and make monalit]'. 
And e»r well kept round about the aea. 

And to the king thua he aoid : My brother, 
(When he perceived two towns, Calye and Dotct) 
Of all your conns to chute, of one and other 

To warre outwanls, and your reign to recover. 
Keep these two towaa aure, and your majeUie, . 
As your tweyne eyne, so keep the narrow sea. 

For if this sea be kept, in timea of werra 
Who can here pasa without danger and woe ? 
Who can escape ? wbo may mischief differre ? 
What marchandie may for by be agoe ? 
For needes him must lake trewes every foe, 
Flanders and Spain, and other trual, Co me, 
or else bindred all ibr this Narrow Sea. 

HaUayt, i. 1B7. 

Spanish Anaadot 

Tbe reader may be amused at seeing in what nuuDer ao 
Italian Jesuit of the eighteenth century bas repreaented tbe 
fiulure of this expedition, P, Nicolo Fartenio Giannettasio 
makes no mention whatever of the English fleet ! 



Divitiag ingentea populorum, et regna Fhilipfd 
Conflarunt duodena super, simul Indus uterque 
Argenli vim magnam, vim intulit auri tnagnam 
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Infecti, factique : virAm tot millia tanto 
Sudarunt open, atque insumptus plurimus annus 
Obslupuit Nereua inoantes gurgite tutres 
Aspiciens : Cixlum num tantis viribus, loquit. 
His petitur ? Tdlua eteniia molimine tanto 
Non sat digoa : lamen populi, gente^ue tinieta, 
Pemidem in yestram magni si regis Ibeii 
Tut formidandffi vires, tolque arma parantiir. 



Fercula 



regesai 



Vertdssel wse Curbo. Primique rebelles 

Et meritii Bataii, jaiuque ultima fata ttmebant: 

Nee VBCuaipsa metu turn Gallia: plurima belli 

Causa aderat, ruptum frsdus, dataque bostibua arma. 

At reliquos aupn dira Elizabetha timebat ; 

Monstnim horrendum, eadem vir, fiEmina,nobilesa>rtum, 

Et Tirgo, et eonjui : divina, humana aacerdos, 

Et regtna, suis verlique regique valebat 

Sub mambtis ; Stygiis merito damnata Chymjera. 

Et poterat lands amtorum viribus alia 

Eiturbari sede, siniulque tyrannies tolU 

Imperia, et fidei revocari ad jura Britonni, 

CnminibuB mmgnis populomm, NumJna iffisa 

Ne eoDtrJ obstilerint. Neque enim tunc Anglia digna 

Visa Deo ; lachrytnis necdum scelera alts piarat. 

Sed gends pro more, diil cuucUuite Magislro, 

Serius oceani ad fines lenere Britanni 

Velivol» lurces centum, centumque carina, 

Et tormenlorum numero, rostrisque timendffi : 

Nam tempestates autumni tempore primo 

Vique fretum super efFusi, labieque furoreque 
llicet horrendos eg^re ad aiders fluctus. 
jEther turbinibus, nigiescunt tequora ventis 
IXscisHa, et cani monies volvuntur oquarum. 
Quis vero Austriacs classia queat ore referre 
LuctiGcom Tisu fadem, miserandaq. fata? 
Et tristes gemitus, lacrymasq. tenere fluentea 
Torrent]* de more ? Videns lot gurgite Gatilos 
Terribilea nuper, cffilo cervice minantes, 
Et tot rostratas, auroque armjsque nitentes 
Fluctibus insania joctari, et turbina caco. 
Totq. duces illusliia nomina, totque magistros 
Militix claros : juienesque ad pnxlia tectos 
Imperio e toto, miseranda sorte perire : 
Ceu plebran ignavam, nuilo certaOiine, et armis 
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DejHaitiH, rentis prsdain et turgenlibus undls. 
Ipu Trilones, inunaque Numina pcnii, 
Glaucutque, Pborcuwjue, et nudus membra Falemon 
Indigdai fleiere necei : flevere proftindiB 
Mcetts Nereides, gernituaqae dedSre aub antris. 

Naumaciica, i. ii. p. 34. 



PlUllrf bj A. STOtTHWOODE, 
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